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PREFACE 

Many  of  the  articles  in  this  volume  have  already 
appeared  in  print.  In  all  cases  they  have  been 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

The  thanks  of  Lady  Meath  and  myself  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  given,  to  the  Editors  of  the  following 
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thoughts  of  mankind  are  flashed  from  one 
end  of  the  civilised  world  to  the  other,  but  there 
are  few  who  realise  how  great  is  the  influence  of 
these  ideas  in  countries  where  we  least  expect  it 
to  be  felt.  Of  course  we  know  that  Japan  has  aston- 
ished the  world  by  the  sudden  manner  in  which, 
within  the  space  of  a few  years,  it  has  thrown  off 
the  garments  of  an  Eastern  civilisation,  and  both 
literally  and  metaphorically  has  adopted  the  ill- 
fitting  garb  of  a Western  constitutional  monarchy. 
But  we  look  upon  Japan  as  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule,  and  we  are  apt  to  point  to  China 
and  India  as  countries  which  for  generations  may 
yet  be  expected  to  present  an  impenetrable  front 
to  the  attacks  of  modern  thought.  No  doubt  in 
one  sense  this  is  perfectly  true.  It  will  probably 
take  many  generations  before  the  300  millions  of 
people  who  inhabit  India  have  so  thoroughly  turned 
their  backs  on  the  customs  and  thoughts  which  have 
come  down  to  them  from  remote  antiquity  as  to  be 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  West,  but  not  the  less 
is  it  a fact  that  the  India  of  to-day  is  not  the  India 
of  fifty,  or  even  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  A gradual 
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but  steady  change  of  thought  is  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  growing  class  of  educated  natives. 
They  form  at  present  an  infinitesimally  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  but  education  is  spread- 
ing, and  as  it  spreads  so  will  it  leaven  with  Western 
ideas  an  ever  larger  number  of  India’s  teeming 
millions.  These  changes  in  thought  and  action  are 
not  confined  solely  to  those  portions  of  India  which 
are  directly  under  British  rule,  but  are  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  some  native  states,  the  rulers  of  which, 
educated  and  brought  up  under  British  influences, 
have  in  after  years  endeavoured  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  ideas  which  they  have  imbibed  in  their 
youth.  Some  of  these  native  princes  are  gentlemen 
of  high  culture  and  intellect,  speaking  English 
without  the  slightest  accent,  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
is  passing  in  the  world,  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
governing  their  territories  both  wisely  and  justly. 
Several  of  them  have  widened  their  minds  by  travel, 
have  visited  Great  Britain,  been  presented  to  their 
Sovereign,  and  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  other  portions  of  the  vast  Empire  over  which 
his  rule  extends.  Many  more  would  follow  their 
example  if  it  were  not  for  the  hindrances  which  the 
caste  system  throws  in  their  way.  These  are  diffi- 
culties, however,  which  will  annually  diminish,  as 
more  and  more  of  the  princes  and  nobility  of  India 
follow  the  example  thus  set  them,  and  break  loose 
from  a bondage  which,  in  the  case  of  several  of 
them,  has  ceased  to  recommend  itself  to  their  intelli- 
gence. Many  of  these  men  possess  wealth  and  local 
influence,  but,  owing  to  the  system  of  India’s  ad- 
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ministration,  are  debarred  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  affairs  outside  their  own  dominions.  What 
I have  said  of  some  independent  native  rulers  applies 
in  a lesser  degree  to  the  rajahs  whose  territories  lie 
within  those  portions  of  India  which  are  directly 
subject  to  the  British  Crown.  Deprived  of  all  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  their  talents,  their  influence, 
their  wealth,  and  their  energies  in  the  public  service, 
IS  it  wonderful  if  some  of  them  should  sink  into 
listless  sensualists  or  discontented  idlers? 

The  interests  of  the  British  Empire  demand  that 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  tighten  the  bonds  which 
unite  Great  Britain  to  her  Eastern  possessions.  In 
a country  like  India,  where  birth,  rank,  and  social 
position  still  retain  their  power  over  the  minds  of 
men,  no  means  should  be  neglected  of  giving  the 
princes  and  nobility  some  opening  for  their  energies 
and  ambition  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  their 
own  territories,  of  encouraging  them  to  employ  their 
great  wealth  and  influence  in  the  service  of  their 
country-people,  and  of  utilising  the  conservative 
forces  which  they  represent  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Empire  at  large. 

I think  most  people  will  agree  with  me  that, 
although  India  was  conquered  by  the  sword,  and 
probably  for  some  time  to  come  will  have  to  be  held 
by  the  sword,  Britain  would  be  wise  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  identifying,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  portions  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  showing  the  people  of  India  that 
their  union  with  Britain  is  conducive  to  their  own 
political,  social,  and  material  welfare. 
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It  must  be  apparent  to  every  thinking  man  that, 
however  much  local  government  may  gradually  be 
developed  in  India,  it  is  entirelv  out  of  the  question 
that  Great  Britain,  at  all  events  for  many  years  to 
come,  should  even  consider  seriously  the  idea  of 
admitting  to  her  Parliament  any  representative 
elected  by  the  people  of  India  ; and  yet  I think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  conduce  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  both  Hindostan  and  of  Great 
Britain  could  an  arrangement  be  made  with  safety 
to  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  by  means  of  which 
it  would  be  possible  for  some  of  India’s  sons  to  raise 
their  voices  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  even  though 
they  should  express  none  but  their  own  individual 
opinions. 

Now,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  admit 
representatives  of  the  people  of  India  into  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  what  should  hinder  the 
Crown  from  summoning  to  seats  in  the  Upper  House 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan ? 

This  object  may  be  attained  in  several  ways.  The 
Crown,  with  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
might,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor- 
General,  create  a certain  number  of  native  life  peers, 
say  two  for  each  Presidency  ; or  the  native  princes 
and  aristocracy  of  India  might,  subject  to  the  above 
sanction,  be  invited  to  submit  to  His  Majesty  the 
names  of  some  of  their  number  for  the  honour  of  a 
life  peerage  ; or  they  might  be  invited  to  elect  as  can- 
didates for  the  distinction  double  the  number  of  per- 
sons proposed  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
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peerage,  and  His  Majesty  might  express  his  willing- 
ness to  choose  from  amongst  the  candidates  those 
whom  it  was  his  pleasure  thus  to  honour,  or  both 
plans  might  be  adopted,  and  half  the  number  of  life 
peers  proposed  to  be  created  might  be  recommended 
to  the  Crown  by  the  Governor-General,  and  half  by 
the  native  magnates. 

Many,  doubtless,  are  the  arguments  which  will 
be  brought  against  the  proposition  which  I have 
made,  and  most  of  the  following  have  already  been 
suggested.  It  will  be  said; — (i)  That  the  princes 
and  rajahs  of  India  would  not  desire  such  an 
honour.  (2)  That  they  would  not  consider  it  an 
honour.  (3)  That  they  are  not  fitted  by  character 
or  education  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  a 
great  Empire.  (4)  That  they  in  no  way  represent 
the  people  of  India.  (5)  That  even  if  they  accepted 
the  honours  of  a peerage  they  would  never  leave 
India  or  attend  Parliament.  (6)  That  if  they  did, 
they  would  lose  caste,  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
their  people,  and  their  influence  amongst  them 
would  be  diminished.  (7)  That  if  they  came  to 
Europe  they  would  lose  Eastern  virtues,  learn  Wes- 
tern vices,  and  return  to  India  morally  and  phy- 
sically degraded.  (8)  That  it  would  create  endless 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings.  (9)  That  either  they 
would  speak  and  vote  in  the  House  exactly  in  the 
sense  they  considered  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
Government  of  the  day  in  order  to  obtain  further 
honours  at  its  hands,  or  else  they  would  utilise 
their  position  to  give  vent  to  race,  religious  or  class 
jealousies  and  enmities,  or  to  further  their  own  sel- 
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fish  interests  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  people 
at  large.  (lo)  That  the  admission  of  Indian  princes 
and  nobles  into  the  House  of  Lords  would  vastly 
increase  the  difficulties  which  the  authorities  at  pre- 
sent have  to  contend  with  in  the  government  of 
India,  (ii)  That  it  would  be  impossible,  without 
causing  offence,  to  regulate  the  precedency  in  Par- 
liament of  the  native  princes  and  rajahs  both 
amongst  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
British  peers.  (12)  That  no  recognized  body  of 
nobles  exists  in  India,  and  that  if  the  suggestion 
were  carried  out  of  recommending  to  the  Crown, 
by  means  of  a system  of  election,  the  names  of  cer- 
tain magnates  as  life  peers,  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  draw  up  a list  of  rajahs  and 
princes  whose  position  would  justify  their  being 
intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
some  of  their  number  to  the  Crown  for  the  honours 
of  the  peerage. 

These  and  doubtless  many  other  arguments  could 
be  brought  to  bear  against  the  admission  of  natives 
of  India  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  even  though 
it  should  be  proved  that  some  of  these  objections 
were  well  founded,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  advan- 
tages of  obtaining  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
some  independent  expressions  of  native  Indian 
opinion  far  outweighs  the  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  or  are  likely  to  be  urged  against  the 
proposal. 

Let  us  take  the  above  objections  seriatim  and 
consider  their  value. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
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of  the  princes  and  rajahs  of  India,  the  only  two 
with  whom  I have  spoken  on  this  subject  both 
expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  the  idea.  They 
are  semi-independent  sovereigns,  their  dominions  are 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  one  of  them, 
if  not  the  most  powerful,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  native  rulers.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  princes  rule  their  subjects  without  other  inter- 
ference from  Great  Britain  than  that  exercised  by 
the  British  agents  resident  at  their  courts,  and  that 
the  territories  of  the  most  important  of  the  two  are 
larger  than  some  European  countries,  they  both 
regarded  the  idea  from  a,  personal  point  of  view, 
and  would  evidently  welcome  the  possession  of  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  honour  and  a privilege, 
so  long  as  the  acceptance  of  such  a position  did 
not  involve  any  abdication  of  their  present  semi- 
independent sovereign  rights. 

If  such  men  look  upon  the  possession  of  a seat 
in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  as 
an  honour,  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension  as 
regards  the  feelings  of  the  less  important  princes 
and  nobles  of  India  who  are  entirely  subject  to 
British  rule.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  of  the 
magnates  of  India  are  not  fitted  by  education  or 
character  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  a great 
Empire,  but  there  are  others  who  are  eminently 
capable  of  doing  so,  and  who  prove  their  capacity 
by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  rule  their 
own  states  and  territories. 

If  the  doors  of  Parliament  are  to  be  closed  to 
all  who  cannot  bring  satisfactory  certificates  of 
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proficiency  in  the  art  of  governing,  I fear  a not 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  existing  members  of 
both  Houses  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
resign  their  seats,  and  I am  afraid  that  certain  dis- 
closures made  in  recent  years  have  shown  that  neither 
House  can  boast  that  men  of  dubious  character  are 
entirely  unknown  within  its  walls.  If  Indian  princes 
ever  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  whatever  be  the 
principle  of  selection,  whether  they  are  summoned 
by  writ  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Government, 
or  whether  they  are  chosen,  like  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
representative  peers,  by  the  votes  of  their  fellows,  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  the  disreputable  and  the  in- 
capable will  be  selected.  In  either  case  it  will  be 
the  interest  of  those  in  whose  hands  rests  the  responsi- 
bility, to  choose  the  men  who  will  do  the  greatest 
credit  to  the  Empire  and  to  their  order,  and  whose 
elevation  will  redound  to  the  honour  of  India. 

The  proper  answer  to  the  fourth  argument  of 
my  hypothetical  objector  is  that  the  House  of  Lords 
lays  no  claim  to  be  representative  of  the  people 
either  of  Great  Britain  or  Hindostan,  and  that  if 
the  princes  and  rajahs  could  in  any  political  sense 
be  said  to  represent  India,  their  proper  place  would 
be  in  the  Lower  and  not  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  objections 
may  be  taken  together.  There  are  doubtless  still 
many  natives  of  high  caste  and  rank  who  con- 
scientiously object  to  cross  the  ocean  ; but  this  super- 
stition is  rapidly  dying  out,  and  many  of  the  most 
important  princes  of  India  have  successfully  over- 
come the  prejudices  engendered  by  religion  and 
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caste,  and  have  repeatedly  visited  Great  Britain  and 
Europe.  Without  doubt  only  those  princes  would 
be  recommended  to  the  Crown  for  a life  peerage 
who  were  willing  to  visit  occasionally  the  Capital 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  take  their  part  in  the  labours 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  means  of  communica- 
tion between  India  and  Great  Britain  are  now  so 
perfected  that  it  takes  a man  no  longer  to  reach 
Bombay  from  Dublin  than  it  often  took  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  to  journey  to  Dublin.  When  my 
father  was  a boy  at  Eton  the  Irish  lads  were  always 
granted  an  extra  fortnight’s  holiday,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  time  it  took,  or  was  supposed  to  take, 
to  reach  home,  whilst  now  a man  can  transfer  him- 
self from  England  to  India  in  a fortnight  plus  one 
day. 

Whatever  prestige  an  Indian  magnate  might  lose 
by  occasional  absences  from  home,  would  be  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  public  knowledge  that  he 
was  able  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  could  influence  by  his  vote  and  argu- 
ments the  course  of  legislation,  Indian  as  well  as 
Imperial,  and  that  as  a member  of  the  Legislature 
he  was  necessarily  in  personal  contact  with  the  rulers 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  possible  that  Eastern  mag- 
nates visiting  Europe  might  learn  some  Western 
vices,  but  unless  we  are  prepared  to  acknowledge 
that  Christianity  and  civilisation  have  failed  in  their 
missions,  we  may  surely  be  justified  in  entertaining 
the  hope  that  some  of  these  Orientals  might  return 
to  their  homes  with  characters  strengthened  and 
improved  by  the  acquisition  of  Western  virtues. 
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The  conferring  of  honours,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  ^metimes  leads  to  jealousy  and  heart-burn- 
ings, but  we  do  not  consider  this  a valid  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  practice,  nor  is  there  any  cause 
to  believe  that  the  creation  of  native  life  peers  would 
be  more  conducive  to  discord  than  is  at  present,  say, 
the  distribution  amongst  the  same  class  of  the  order 
of  the  Star  of  India. 

In  answer  to  the  ninth  objection,  why  should  we 
imagine  that  native  iDrinces  holding  seats  in  the 
Upper  House  for  life  would  either  be  so  weak  as 
only  to  vote  as  the  Indian  authorities  desired,  or 
so  selhsh  and  ignorant  as  to  use  their  position  ex- 
clusively for  their  own  personal  interests,  or  for 
those  of  their  own  race,  order,  or  religion? 

No  one  has  a right  to  speak  thus  disparagingly 
of  an  entire  class  without  being  able  to  bring  for- 
ward the  strongest  proofs  in  support  of  his  accusa- 
tions. But  no  such  proofs  are  forthcoming.  The 
evidence  which  is  to  hand  shows  that  several  of 
the  native  rulers  and  rajahs  are  men  of  talent,  of 
education,  and  of  character,  genuinely  desirous  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen,  firmly  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
British  rule,  and  desirous  of  furthering  the  interests 
not  only  of  India  but  of  the  Empire. 

The  presence  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  half  a 
dozen  or  of  a dozen  Indian  princes,  granting  them 
to  be  all  as  weak  and  as  selfish  as  the  objection 
presupposes,  would  not  endanger  the  British  Con- 
stitution. The  only  result  of  such  conduct  on  their 
part  would  be  that  they  would  forfeit  the  respect 
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of  their  colleagues  and  consequently  deprive  them- 
selves of  all  influence  in  the  Upper  House^and  pos- 
sibly run  the  risk  of  forcing  the  Crown  to  decline 
to  create  any  new  native  peers  as  vacancies  occurred 
in  their  number. 

The  answer  to  the  tenth  objection  is  that  the  arm 
of  the  British  Government,  especially  in  India,  is 
long  and  powerful,  and  that  if  a native  prince  mis- 
behaved, the  fact  of  his  presence  in  the  House  of 
Lords  would  not  prevent  the  Government  from  visit- 
ing him  with  the  punishment  which  might  be  his  due. 

I do  not  regard  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  objec- 
tions as  serious.  If  on  general  grounds  the  creation 
of  Indian  life  peers  be  considered  advisable,  ways 
and  means  could  easily  be  found  of  surmounting 
the  difficulties  suggested,  which  after  all  are  only 
matters  of  arrangement  and  detail.  For  instance, 
if  it  were  thought  desirable  that  the  Crown  should 
be  partly  or  entirely  guided  in  its  choice  of  life 
peers  by  the  votes  of  the  magnates  of  India,  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  several  claims  of  princes 
and  rajahs  to  be  included  in  the  electoral  body 
could  easily  be  settled  by  confining  the  right  of 
voting  within  the  ranks  of  those  to  whom  the  British 
Government  have  already  accorded  the  much 
esteemed  honour  of  being  received  on  state  occa- 
sions with  an  artillery  salute. 

With  respect  to  precedency,  the  native  prince  or 
rajah  would  in  the  House  have  to  accept  the  position 
due  to  the  rank  accorded  him  as  a peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, irrespective  of  any  higher  title  he  might  pos- 
sess, in  the  same  way  as  Irish  or  Scotch  peers,  who 
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are  also  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  often  in 
the  House  sit  by  titles  inferior  in  dignity  to  those 
under  which  they  are  known  in  their  own  countries. 

The  addition  of  a dozen  or  of  half  a dozen  life 
peers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  could  not  possibly 
do  harm,  and  the  direct  identification  of  India  with 
the  governing  powers  at  home  might  be  the  means 
of  awakening  a genuine  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  Empire  amongst  powerful  and  influen- 
tial classes  in  Hindostan,  some  members  of  which 
at  present,  if  not  hostile,  are  indifferent  and  not 
seldom  discontented. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain,  absorbed  in  their 
own  local  concerns  and  politics,  are  apt  to  forget 
that  they  are  citizens  of  a world-wide  Empire,  that 
His  Majesty  is  not  only  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  but  also  Emperor  of  India,  that  he  rules 
over  more  Mahomedan  subjects  than  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  that  the  Hindoos  who  owe  him  allegi- 
ance are  greater  in  number  than  the  whole  of  his 
Christian  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape. 

The  presence  of  Eastern  princes  and  magnates 
in  the  House  of  Lords  would  bring  these  facts  home 
to  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  would  add 
not  a little  to  the  picturesque  and  romantic  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  the  Gilded  Chamber. 

Canada  is  already  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  why  should  not  India  also  have  her  peers 
in  that  Assembly? 

There  are  few  Britons  who  would  not  welcome 
some  practical  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
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ponular  idea  of  Imperial  Unity,  if  not  of  Federa- 
tion, and  here  is  a decided  step  which  might  be  taken 
in  that  direction.  What  should  hinder  the  Crown 
from  summoning  to  the  Upper  Chamber  the  most 
distinguished  sons,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  the 
Empire? — and  thus  there  might  gradually  be  col- 
lected within  the  walls  of  Parliament  a veritable 
“ Bundesrath,”  or  Imperial  Council — a nucleus  of 
men  versed  in  affairs,  brought  together  from  every 
part  of  the  Empire,  indigenous  to  their  respective 
soils,  whose  opinions  would  have  weight  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  nation,  and  whose  influence  in  their 
own  countries  would  conduce  towards  unity  and 
harmony  of  sentiment  and  action  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  Plis  Majesty’s  dominions. 

I should  indeed  greatly  rejoice  if  the  few  words 
I have  written  were  to  lead  even  in  a slight  degree 
towards  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  a result. 


to  (ltlen6  of  J5or^)0. 


IN  1884  Lord  Rosebery,  in  moving  for  a Select 
Committee  “ to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  House  of 
Lords,”  said  : “ I firmly  believe  that  what  the  people 
of  England  want  is  no  abolition  and  no  violent 
reforms  of  this  House,  but  simply  to  have  as  efficient 
a chamber  as  can  be  furnished.”  At  that  time  he 
evidently  demanded  reform  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  House.  Efficiency  need  not 
necessarily  imply,  however,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
shall  invariably  endorse  the  acts  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ; but  this  is  what  Lord  Rosebery,  under 
pressure  from  his  radical  supporters,  has  practically 
demanded.  He  has  himself  said  : “ By  the  abolition 
of  the  veto  you  would  keep  the  Peers  in  a state  of 
suspended  animation,  if,  indeed,  you  can  call  it  a 
state  of  animation  at  all”;  and  yet  this  condition, 
which  he  deprecated  in  1 884,  is  the  very  one  to  which 
by  more  recent  speeches,  he  would  apparently  desire 
to  bring  the  House,  of  which  he  is  himself  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  were  deprived  of  the  power 
of  veto  and  of  amendment  it  would  have  lost  all 
influence  on  legislation,  and  might  just  as  well  be 
abolished.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  a speech  made  some 
years  ago  at  Bradford,  declared  most  emphatically 
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in  favour  of  a second  chamber.  He  said  : “ I am 
a second-chamber  man  on  principle.  I am  all  for 
a second  chamber.  I am  not  for  the  uncontrolled 
government  of  a single  chamber  any  more  than  I 
am  for  the  uncontrolled  government  of  a single 
man.  The  temptation  of  absolute  power  is  too  great 
for  a man  or  any  body  of  men  ” ; and  yet  he  advo- 
cated the  placing  of  this  uncontrolled  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  proposing  that 
the  power  of  veto  should  be  taken  from  the  Upper 
House.  The  explanation  of  this  inconsistency,  of 
course,  is,  that  although  Lord  Rosebery  may  be  a 
believer  in  the  necessity  of  retaining  a second  cham- 
ber with,  at  all  events,  a remnant  of  power,  he  hnds 
himself  under  the  political  necessity  of  dancing  to 
the  tune  played  for  him  by  the  most  extreme  of  his 
so-called  followers,  who  regard  the  House  of  Lords 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  passing  of  the  ultra-demo- 
cratic legislation  upon  which  they  have  set  their 
hearts,  and  which  they  believe  can  never  be  over- 
come as  long  as  the  House  of  Lords  exists  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

The  nation  may  not  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
Upper  House  as  at  present  constituted,  but  neither 
is  it  blind  to  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  people  have  a vague  general  notion  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  although  theoretically  not  perfect, 
does  its  duty  fairly  well,  and  give  it  credit  for  in- 
corruptibility, and  when  not  swayed  by  class  pre- 
judice for  justness  of  conduct.  They  recognise  its 
merits,  and  in  some  particulars  its  superiority,  over 
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the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  think  it  too  exclu- 
sively composed  of  one  class,  and  are  scandalised 
that  some  few  men  who  by  their  immoral  lives  have 
been  ostracised  from  society  should  be  permitted  to 
make  laws  for  the  nation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such 
men  who  are  extremely  few  in  number,  rarely  appear 
in  the  House  ; but  this  is  unknown  to  the  people, 
and  even  if  it  were  known  the  reply  could  still  be 
made  that  it  is  not  fitting  that  such  men  should 
retain  the  power  of  claiming  the  right  to  vote. 

A feeling  also  exists  that,  although  many  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  are  pre-eminent  in  ability, 
wisdom,  experience,  eloquence,  and  conduct,  the 
voting  power  of  the  House  rests  with  certain  leaders, 
who  can  at  command  always  bring  a dead  weight 
of  mediocrity  to  crush  out  of  existence  any  measure 
which  may  not  meet  with  their  approval.  But  such 
an  accusation  could  be  brought  against  most  cham- 
bers. There  must  be  a majority  and  a minority,  and 
in  all  cases  the  majority  will  assert  its  power.  And 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a chamber  in  which  it 
could  be  said  that  there  were  no  “ black  sheep  ” and 
no  dead  weight  of  mediocrity.  The  real  grievance 
is  that  the  dead  weight  is  thought  to  be  invariably 
thrown  on  one  side  alone.  Even  this  would  not 
be  considered  such  a serious  grievance  if  any  con- 
stitutional limit  existed  to  the  power  of  veto  pos- 
sessed by  the  House.  Happily,  however,  theory  and 
practice  do  not  coincide.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  would  for 
an  instant  maintain  the  proposition  that  it  should, 
even  under  the  strongest  provocation,  indefinitely 
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resist  the  opinion  of  the  Lower  House  ; the  vast 
majority  would  only  regard  themselves  as  justified 
in  opposition  so  long  as  the  subject  in  dispute,  un- 
complicated by  side  issues,  had  not  been  clearly 
submitted  to  the  electorate  for  the  expression  of  its 
calm  and  deliberate  opinion.  In  other  words,  when 
the  House  of  Lords  differs  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  in  effect  says  : “ We  disagree  with  you  in 
this  matter.  We  do  not  believe  that  your  proposed 
legislation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large, 
but  if,  notwithstanding  our  arguments,  you  still  con- 
tinue of  the  same  opinion,  refer  the  matter  to  our 
common  masters  the  people,  and  their  decision  shall 
be  final.” 

Putting  on  one  side  as  a quantite  negligeable  the 
comparatively  insignificant  fraction  of  irreconci- 
lables  who,  in  order  to  indulge  themselves  in  the 
luxury  of  a fling,  as  they  conceive,  at  the  classes, 
would  not  hesitate  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
legislative  machine,  the  mass  of  those  who  would 
be  prepared  to  support  an  attack  on  the  House  of 
Lords  may  probably  be  divided  into  the  following 
categories  : — 

1.  Those  who  honestly  believe  that  a country  is 
better  governed  by  one  than  by  two  chambers. 

2.  Those  who  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
retain  the  House  of  Lords  as  at  present  constituted, 
but  to  deprive  it  of  all  legislative  functions,  and 
thus  to  convert  it  into  a mere  advisory  Board. 

3.  Those  who  believe  in  a democratically  elected 
second  chamber,  powerful,  but  still  inferior  to  the 
Lower  House,  and  who  conceive  that  such  a chamber 
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can  never  be  properly  constituted  as  long  as  the 
House  of  Lords  blocks  the  way. 

4.  Those  who  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Radical  party,  who  desire 
to  see  a really  powerful  Upper  House  established 
which  shall  be  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  the 
equal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  believe 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  bring  about  this  result 
is  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lever  of  an  agitation 
against  an  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
confident  that  the  country  will  never  sanction  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  only 
result  of  the  agitation  will  be  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  an  Upper  Chamber  which  shall  be  able 
effectively  to  control  the  action  of  the  Lower. 

But  there  is  another  body  of  persons,  far  larger, 
I believe,  than  all  the  other  categories  put  together, 
which  desires  neither  the  abolition  of  the  Upper 
House,  nor  its  degradation  to  the  position  of  an 
Advisory  Board,  nor  its  elevation  either  to  the  rank 
of  a superior,  or  even  to  tha.t  of  a rival,  of  the  Lower 
Chamber,  but  who  “ want  no  abolition  and  no  vio- 
lent reform  of  the  House,  but  simply  to  have  as 
efficient  a chamber  as  can  be  furnished  ” ; and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Lord  Rosebery  himself,  when 
Prime  Minister,  for  the  statement  that  this  body  of 
persons  is  none  other  than  the  people  of  England. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
agitation  of  the  Radical  party  against  the  House 
of  Lords  is  not  really  based  (whatever  the  exigen- 
cies of  party  warfare  may  require  to  be  said  on  plat- 
forms or  written  in  newspapers  or  magazines)  on  the 
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obstruction  it  offers  to  all  measures  of  reform,  for 
one  cause  of  complaint  is  stated  to  be  that,  although 
Radical  measures  are  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
legislative  and  social  reforms  proposed  by  Con- 
servative Ministries  invariably  pass  the  Upper 
House  ; nor  can  it  fairly  be  based  on  any  accusa- 
tion of  incompetence,  for  we  have  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  experts  that  the  debating  power  of  the 
Lords,  and  their  work  in  committees,  are  on  an 
average  superior  to  those  of  the  Commons.  The 
real  cause  of  supposed  grievance  (which  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the  Liberal  party  on 
the  Home  Rule  question)  is  that,  whilst  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Conservatives  or  Liberal-Unionists 
finds  an  easy  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  same  legislation,  if  brought  forward  by  a 
Radical  Government,  is  confronted  with  doors 
closed  and  barred. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  truth  in  this  statement,  but  it  is  only  a half  truth, 
for  although  these  doors  might  in  theory  at  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Lords  be  permanently  barred  against 
bills  coming  from  the  House  of  Commons,  whether 
they  bore  on  them  the  imprimatur  of  the  Radical 
Party  or  not,  still,  practically,  we  all  know  that  to 
insure  their  passage  through  the  House  nothing 
further  is  needed  than  to  furnish  them  with  the 
passport  of  popular  approval,  obtained  through  the 
ballot-box  direct  from  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Although  such  enforced  delay  is  often  undoubtedly 
useful  in  giving  the  country  time  to  consider  at  its 
ease  the  bearing  of  proposed  legislation,  it  cannot 
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be  denied  that  to  the  Radical  statesman  it  must  be 
provokingly  irritating  to  be  required,  on  each  impor- 
tant ocasion  on  which  he  submits  measures  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lords,  to  be  challenged  to  show 
proof  that  he  holds  a mandate  from  the  people 
before  admission  is  accorded  to  his  proposal,  whilst 
he  sees  his  political  rival  permitted  without  question 
to  lay  any  bills  he  likes  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  pro- 
posed legislation  being  in  theory  co-equal  with  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Radical  statesman 
can  never  positively  inform  his  party  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Llouse  of  Lords  will  finally  cease  should 
they  return  him  to  power  with  a mandate  from  the 
people  to  carry  his  proposals  into  law.  He  may 
feel  confident  that  such  would  be  the  case,  but  not 
being  able  positively  to  assure  his  followers  in  Par- 
liament of  this,  the  weak-kneed  amongst  them  may 
lose  heart,  and  urge  him  not  to  expose  them  to  the 
certain  annoyance  of  an  election,  which  after  all 
may  not  effect  the  purpose  he  has  at  heart. 

Thus  he  finds  himself,  as  he  conceives,  unfairly 
handicapped  in  the  political  race. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  entirely  to  be 
avoided  so  long  as  a second  chamber  is  in  existence 
which  is  not  similar  in  its  composition  and  origin 
to  the  Lower  House.  If  the  former  be  elected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  classes  as  the 
latter,  there  will  be  no  difference  in  political  feeling 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  unless  actuated  by  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  they  will  vote  alike  upon  almost 
all  subjects.  Under  these  circumstances  one  chamber 
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would  be  simpler,  more  economical,  and  offer  less 
chance  of  friction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
second  chamber  be  not  constituted  exactly  like  the 
Lower  House,  differences  of  opinion  must  of  neces- 
sity arise,  and  in  proportion  as  the  members  of  the 
former  are  either  drawn  from  or  elected  by  a stratum 
of  society  higher  than  that  to  which  the  majority 
of  the  electors  of  the  latter  belong,  so  will  the 
political  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House  more  or  less  diverge  in  a Conservative  direc- 
tion from  those  held  by  the  members  of  the  Lower. 
An  Upper  Chamber,  therefore,  constituted  so  as  to 
be  of  any  real  service  to  the  State,  must  necessarily 
be  more  Conservative  than  a branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature established  on  a wider  or  more  popular  basis, 
and  differences  must  therefore  be  expected,  and  even 
welcomed,  as  showing  that  the  second  chamber  is 
rightly  performing  its  true  functions  of  criticism, 
and  of  compelling  the  popular  chamber  to  obtain 
the  endorsement  of  the  country  m cases  where  bills 
are  passed  in  the  Lower  House  by  small  majorities,  or 
where  there  is  a reasonable  doubt  whether  they  repre- 
sent the  deliberate  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  electors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  simplest  way  to 
avoid  all  friction  would  be  to  abolish  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  be  content  with  a single  chamber, 
but  there  are  few  thoughtful  men  who  would  ven- 
ture to  trust  the  future  of  an  ancient  civilisation 
and  of  a world-wide  Empire  like  ours  to  the  mercies 
of  a single  omnipotent  popular  assembly,  uncon- 
trolled by  any  written  Constitution,  and  which, 
under  the  influence  of  a passing  wave  of  popular 
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passion,  or  of  belief  in  some  social  or  political 
heresy,  might  by  a bare  majority  take  an  irretriev- 
able step,  bitterly  to  be  repented  of  on  the  morrow, 
entailing  wide-spread  misery,  or  even  shaking,  if 
not  destroying,  the  foundations  of  the  social  fabric 
so  slowly  and  laboriously  raised  during  the  course 
of  ages  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  mankind. 

Happily  for  Great  Britain  there  exists  no  consti- 
tutional means  of  forcing  the  Peers  to  abdicate  the 
impregnable  political  position  they  hold,  and, 
although  they  may  be  persuaded  to  reform  them- 
selves, we  may  rest  assured  that  they  can  only  be  driven 
from  the  citadel  of  power  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  is  useless,  then,  to  discuss  the  question  of  a 
single  chamber.  Its  establishment  is  not  possible 
without  violence,  and  is  certainly  not  desired  by  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  practical  questions.  First, 
what  substantial  grievances  can  be  brought  against 
the  House  of  Lords?  And,  secondly,  what  is  the 
best  programme  of  reform  which  the  House  of 
Lords  can  be  induced  to  accept? 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  these  considera- 
tions, I would  warn  the  Radical  who,  although  a 
second-chamber  man,  desires  to  maintain  the  ulti- 
mate supremacy  of  the  representative  House,  to 
beware  of  introducing  the  elective  principle  into  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Should  the  Peers,  or  even  a section  of  them,  owe 
their  seats  to  any  form,  however  modified,  of  popular 
election,  they  would  assuredly  straighten  their  backs, 
and  declare  that,  not  only  theoretically  but  prac- 
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tically,  they  were  the  equals  in  political  power  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  present,  the  principle  of  popular  election  holds 
no  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  Irish  and  Scotch  members,  delegated  by 
their  fellows  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House,  are  repre- 
sentative of  none  but  the  Peers  who  have  elected 
them.  The  result  is  that,  whatever  may  in  theory 
be  the  privileges  of  the  Lords,  they  recognise  that 
they  hold  no  mandate  from  the  people,  and  would 
never  dream  of  indefinitely  placing  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  popular  will.  Very  different,  how- 
ever, would  be  their  attitude  if  they  could  persuade 
themselves  that  they  in  any  way  held  a brief  from 
even  a section  of  the  people. 

The  case  of  Canada  may  be  cited  as  a proof  of  the 
inconvenience  attaching  to  an  elected  Upper  House. 

The  second  chambers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  originally  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  when 
the  two  provinces  were  united  (a  cry  having  in  the 
meantime  arisen  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion) the  second  chamber  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  formed  on  an  elective  basis.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Upper  Chamber  to  complete  equality 
with  the  Lower,  this  system  was  found  so  incon- 
venient that,  on  the  formation  of  a Dominion  Par- 
liament, when  Confederation  was  established,  all 
political  parties  consented  in  the  case  of  the  new 
Upper  Chamber  to  revert  to  the  old  plan,  which  is 
still  in  force,  of  nomination  by  the  Crown. 

The  case  of  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  beside  the  question. 
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as  the  Senators  under  the  Federal  system  represent 
the  States  of  the  Union — a system  which  we  have 
no  means  of  copying  at  home. 

I take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  Radicals  who  are 
in  favour  of  a second  chamber  would  not  desire  it 
to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

If  it  be  acknowledged,  as  I have  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  all  Upper  Houses  which  are  not  elected  by 
the  people  must,  as  a condition  inherent  in  their 
constitution,  be  more  Conservative  than  popular 
chambers,  and  that  opposition  to  the  Lower  House 
is  only  a matter  of  degree,  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  opposes  the 
popular  will  is  hardly  one  which  need  perturb  the 
mind  of  the  serious  politician. 

The  important  point  to  which  he  should  turn  his 
attention,  if  he  desires  to  retain  the  ultimate  supre- 
macy of  the  Lower  Chamber,  is  the  framing  of  limits 
to  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  only  accusations  which  second-chamber  men 
could  justly  bring  against  the  House  of  Lords 
would  then  apparently  resolve  themselves  into  the 
following  ; — 

1.  That  theoretically  the  House  can  indefinitely 
oppose  the  popular  will. 

2.  That  it  is  too  exclusively  composed  of  one 
class. 

3.  That  it  possesses  no  means  of  excluding  “ black 
sheep.” 

Now  if  the  Peers  have,  as  I think,  practically  re- 
nounced the  right  of  indefinite  resistance  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  constitute  no  great 
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renunciation  on  their  part  to  make  the  theory  and 
the  practice  coincide,  by  their  passing  a self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  that  when  a.  bill  coming  from  the 
Commons  has  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  in  two 
consecutive  sessions,  and  after  a general  election  in 
the  year  following  the  last  rejection,  and  within 
six  months  of  the  election,  is  brought  up  again  to 
the  Lords  in  a form  similar  to  that  in  which  it  was 
presented  to  them  on  former  occasions,  then  resist- 
ance to  it  shall  cease,  and  it  shall  be  permitted  to 
pass  into  law. 

It  might  also  be  placed  on  record  that,  in  case 
the  “ referendum  ” or  direct  reference  to  the  people 
of  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  be 
introduced  into  Great  Britain,  the  Peers  will  consider 
themselves  bound  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
” referendum  ” without  insisting  on  their  right  to 
a second  rejection. 

If  the  Lords  were  to  consent  thus  to  put  on  record 
the  limits  they  have  already  in  theory  placed  on 
their  power  of  veto,  the  extent  of  their  opposition 
would  be  known  and  recognized,  and  men  would  feel 
that  it  was  well  that  the  electorate  should  have  on 
important  questions  a second  and  final  opportunity 
of  expressing  a well-considered  and  definite  opinion. 

In  order  to  obtain  a chamber  which  should  repre- 
sent the  best  and  wisest  thought  of  the  nation,  and 
should  not  consist  as  at  present  too  exclusively  of 
one  class,  it  would  be  well  to  diminish  the  number 
of  hereditary  Peers  sitting  in  the  House,  and  intro- 
duce into  it  men  distinguished  in  many  walks  of 
life,  who  might  not  be  desirous  of  burdening  their 
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families  with  the  responsibilities  of  an  hereditary 
peerage,  but  who  would  be  quite  willing  to  accept 
for  themselves  seats  for  life  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  principle  of  life  Peers  having  been  admitted 
in  1 88/,  it  only  remains  for  the  House  to  extend 
this  privilege  by  petitioning  the  Crown  to,  grant 
life  Peerages  in  such  a manner  and  in  such  propor- 
tions as  shall  make  the  House  of  Lords,  though 
not  an  elected  body,  representative  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  national  life. 

Wealth,  Land,  Law,  Army,  Navy,  Diplomacy,  the 
Civil  Service,  and  the  Established  Church,  are  all 
amply  represented  in  the  House. 

Commerce,  Literature,  Science,  and  Philanthropy 
are  already  partly  represented  ; why  should  not 
their  representatives  be  still  further  increased  ? 

Let  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  Art,  Medicine, 
and  Architecture,  who  are  at  present  in  a great  degree 
excluded  from  the  House,  find  seats  within  its  walls. 

Why  should  the  high  ecclesiastics  of  only  one 
Church  be  able  to  influence  the  course  of  legislation 
in  the  Upper  House?  Let  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  other  denominations  be  offered  seats  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.  In  order  not  to  increase 
too  largely  the  ecclesiastical  element,  it  would  be 
well  to  diminish  the  number  of  prelates  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  entitled  to  a seat  in  the  House,  say, 
about  two-thirds  of  their  present  number,  and  to 
offer  the  seats  thus  vacated  to  the  leading  ecclesi- 
astics of  other  denominations. 

Both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Dunraven  have 
proposed  that  the  Colonies  should  be  represented. 
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By  all  means  let  the  Agents-General  sit  and  vote 
in  the  Upper  House  during  their  tenure  of  office, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordi- 
nary used  to  be  summoned  under  Lord  Cairns’s 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  before  the  Amending 
Act  of  1887  was  passed,  which  turned  their  tempo- 
ray  peerages  into  unconditional  peerages  for  life. 

I have  elsewhere  advocated  the  admission  to  the 
House  of  Lords  of  a limited  number  of  princes  or 
distinguished  natives  from  India,  and  I trust  that 
if  any  reform  of  the  Upper  House  be  attempted 
the  claims  of  India  and  of  the  Colonies  will  not  be 
ignored,  so  that  the  idea  of  imperial  unity  may 
assume  a concrete  form  in  at  all  events  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature. 

As  long  as  care  be  taken  that  the  principle  of 
popular  election  shall  in  no  way  be  permitted,  in 
the  creation  of  Peers,  to  encroach  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  I see  no  reason  why  the  municipali- 
ties of  some  of  the  principal  cities  should  not  each 
be  invited  to  submit  to  the  King  the  name  of  a dis- 
tinguished citizen  for  the  honour  of  a life  Peerage. 

A municipality  should  not  be  permitted  to  make 
a similar  recommendation  to  .the  Crown  until  after 
the  death  of  the  last  recipient  of  the  honour. 

In  the  same  manner  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
learned,  scientific,  and  artistic  corporations,  such  as 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  other 
similar  bodies,  might  each  be  invited  to  lay  before  the 
Crown  the  name  of  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
sons  with  a view  to  a life  Peerage  being  offered  to  him. 
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The  writer  of  a treatise  on  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the 
form  of  three  letters  to  the  Times,  made  a sugges- 
tion that  all  Peers  who  had  served  as  Cabinet 
Ministers,  Ambassadors,  Judges,  Speakers  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Generals,  Admirals,  heads  of 
departments,  and  Indian  or  Colonial  Governors, 
should  retain  for  life  their  right  to  sit  and  vote, 
and  that  the  other  hereditary  Peers,  including  those 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  should  be  allowed  to 
select  representatives  amounting  to  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  their  total  number  by  the  proportional 
vote.  If  the  first  suggestion,  which  seems  a judicious 
one,  were  adopted,  about  lOO  hereditary  Peers  would 
retain  their  seats  for  life  ; and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  after  the  principle  of  life  Peerages  had  been 
at  work  for  some  years  the  official  class,  instead  of 
being  as  at  present  almost  entirely  composed  of 
hereditary  Peers,  would  contain  a considerable  pro- 
portion— say  half — of  life  Peers.  It  would,  there- 
fore, I think,  be  not  unreasonable  to  permit  200 
hereditary  Peers  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  hereditary  Peerage,  thus  admitting  to  the  House 
about  one-half,  instead  of,  as  suggested  by  the 
writer  in  the  Times,  only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  present  number  of  Peers  who  possess  that 
privilege.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
Peers  hold  constitutionally  an  impregnable  position, 
and  that  it  is  only  through  their  own  act,  prompted 
by  a sense  of  duty,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
renunciation  of  privilege  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  that  any  reform  excluding  a large  number 
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of  Peers  at  present  possessing  seats  can  ever  be 
effected.  Any  suggested  reform  should,  therefore, 
not  omit  to  take  this  stubborn  fact  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  largest  number  of  hereditary  Peers 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  seats  which  (con- 
sistent with  efficient  reform)  can  with  safety  be 
admitted  to  the  House. 

Were  the  above  system  of  reconstitution  adopted, 
there  would  be  a certain  danger  lest  Peers  who  sit 
on  the  cross  benches  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
are  unconnected  with  any  of  the  political  parties, 
should  be  overlooked  in  the  day  of  election,  although 
some  of  them  might  in  an  unofficial  way  have  ren- 
dered service  to  the  country. 

If  the  Crown  were  empowered  to  create,  say,  thirty 
life  Peers  in  addition  to  those  recommended  by 
certain  learned  and  municipal  corporations  as  sug- 
gested in  this  paper,  special  categories  of  persons 
would  probably  have  to  be  mentioned  from  which 
the  Peers  were  to  be  chosen  ; and  the  possibility  of 
omission  alluded  to  might  be  avoided  by  author- 
ising the  Crown  to  summon  a certain  number  of 
persons  to  the  House  in  consideration  of  useful  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  people  of  an  unofficial  or 
unpolitical  character. 

The  House  thus  constituted  would  number  about 
400.  Of  these,  from  100  to  about  150  would,  under 
the  above  arrangement,  hold  their  seats  for  life  as 
Spiritual  or  Temporal  Peers.  By  permitting  as  many 
as  about  200  hereditary  Peers,  in  addition  to  those 
who  happen  also  to  hold  official  rank,  to  retain  their 
seats,  few  would  be  excluded  who  were  in  the  habit 
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of  attending'  the  debates  of  the  House,  no  great 
re'volutionary  shock  ■would  be  gi'ven  to  its  compo- 
sition or  procedure,  whilst  by  the  gradual  admission 
of  as  many  as  8o  new  men,  exclusive  of  the  growing 
number  of  official  life  Peers,  all  of  them  chosen 
for  wisdom,  ability,  or  distinguished  service,  fresh  life 
and  vigour  would  be  given  to  the  Second  Chamber. 
Its  doors  being  open  to  talent  and  successful  energy 
in  all  departments  of  useful  service  to  the  State, 
it  would  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  branch 
of  the  Legislature  specially  representative  of  learn- 
ing, intelligence,  and  refinement,  as  well  as  of  social 
rank  and  wealth,  and  would  consequently  obtain 
for  itself  the  interest  and  support  of  all  whose  educa- 
tion, environment,  or  temperament  would  naturally 
lead  them  to  place  their  confidence,  rather  in  the 
wisdom  of  successful  and  experienced  intelligence 
and  in  inherited  gifts  of  leadership  or  statesman- 
ship, than  in  the  varying  and  uncertain  voices  of  an 
untrained  multitude. 

The  House  then  would  probably  be  composed  as 


follows  : — 

Elected  hereditary  Peers  . _ _ 200 

Official  and  ex-official  Peers,  about  - 100 

Life  Peers  ------  30 

Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  -----  20 

Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  other  Churches  10 
Recommended  life  Peers  - - - 20 

Colonial  and  Indian  life  Peers  - - 20 


Total 


400 
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As  it  may  be  presumed  that  under  the  category 
of  recommended  life  Peers  the  men  whose  names 
would  be  submitted  by  the  learned  societies  and 
large  municipalities  for  the  honour  of  a peerage 
would  not  all  belong  to  one  political  party,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  delay  in  summoning  the 
whole  20  in  the  same  year  to  the  Upper  House,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
life  Peers  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  life  Peers 
and  of  the  10  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Dissenting  Churches,  as  these  would  probably 
be  chosen  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  it  would 
be  well  to  place  a limit  on  the  number  to  be  added 
to  the  peerage  in  the  same  year,  so  as  to  insure  as 
far  as  possible  that  both  political  leaders  should 
have  a fair  chance  of  adding  to  their  followers  in 
the  Upper  Plouse. 

Under  the  above  circumstances  the  hereditary 
Peers  would  probably  at  first  number  about  300, 
and  the  life  Peers  (exclusive  of  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church)  about  60, 
but  gradually,  as  the  life  Peers  increased  in  number, 
and  more  and  more  of  them  held  official  rank,  their 
numbers  would  increase,  and  that  of  the  hereditary 
Peers  decrease,  until,  supposing  the  official  and  ex- 
official class  to  be  equally  composed  of  hereditary 
and  life  Peers,  the  former  would  number  250  and 
the  latter  150.  Of  course,  in  the  improbable  event 
of  all  the  officials  and  ex-officials  being  life  Peers, 
the  numbers  would  be  equal. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  adopt  some  such 
reform  as  that  which  I have  attempted  to  sketch, 

c 
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the  accusation  could  no  longer  be  made  with  any 
shadow  of  justice  that  it  was  exclusively  composed 
of  one  class. 

The  last  and  third  accusation,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  possesses  no  means  of  expelling  its  “black 
sheep,”  could  not  be  better  met  than  it  has  been  by 
the  proposal  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  on  an  Address 
from  the  House  the  Crown  should  be  empowered  to 
refuse  a writ  of  summons  to  any  Peer  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct ; but  although  it  might  be  well  to  pass  some 
such  bill  as  Lord’s  Salisbury’s  Suspension  of  Writs 
Bill  of  1888,  “black  sheep”  would  probably  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  (even  if  they  desired  to  vote, 
which  experience  has  shown  they  hardly  ever  do),  to 
force  an  entrance  into  a House  constituted  as  pro- 
posed in  these  pages. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  all  legitimate 
grievances  against  the  composition  and  powers  of 
the  House  of  Lords  would  be  removed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  some  such  measure;  the  Upper  Chamber 
would  be  strengthened  and  made  in  a certain  degree 
representative  without  being  clothed  with  an  elective 
character  which  might  encourage  it  to  place  itself 
in  determined  and  perhaps  permanent  opposition  to 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Its  rights  of 
veto  and  of  amendment,  whilst  still  retained  in 
force  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  would  be 
regulated  so  that  the  country  and  the  House  itself 
would  know  the  exact  limit  of  its  powers.  The  House 
of  Commons  would  feel  that  when  supported  by  the 
people,  whatever  might  be  the  political  complexion 
of  the  Upper  House,  the  will  of  the  Commons  must 
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ultimately  prevail  without  the  necessity  of  threats  or 
of  revolution,  but  simply  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
by  patient  persistence  of  conduct  over  a period  which 
could  not  possibly  extend  for  more  than  three  years. 

If  the  above  reform  were  accepted  by  the  Upper 
House,  a reasonable  hope  might  be  entertained  that 
in  the  future  neither  despair  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
consciousness  of  unrestricted  power  on  the  other, 
would  ever  tempt  the  Lords  to  unwise  and  obstinate 
resistance,  or  the  people  to  revolutionary  action. 


(Keaeonafife  (pa^rtofiem. 


IT  is  difficult,  even  for  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  recent  legislation,  and  with  the 
social  and  educational  movements  of  the  day, 
to  appreciate,  at  their  full  value,  the  honest  efforts 
made  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  by  the 
British  State  and  nation  to  improve  the  lot,  increase 
the  knowledge,  raise  the  moral  tone,  and  add  to  the 
happiness  of  the  toiling  masses.  That  their  con- 
dition has  been  greatly  changed  for  the  better  during 
that  period  is  beyond  denial,  but  opinions  will 
differ  if  we  begin  to  inquire  whether  the  introduc- 
tion of  reforms  has  increased,  as  much  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  the  sum  total  of 
the  contentment  or  happiness  of  the  nation  ; and 
yet  we  must  all  feel  that  the  stability  of  a country 
depends  in  a large  degree  on  the  love  and  respect 
with  which  its  institutions  and  government  are  re- 
garded by  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens.  It  would 
be  distinctly  untrue  to  assert  that  any  widespread 
discontent,  with  either  government  or  institutions, 
exists  in  Great  Britain  ; but  it  will  not  be  denied 
by  any  who  go  in  and  out  amongst  the  working 
classes,  both  in  town  and  country,  that  a certain 
number  of  them,  how  large  a proportion  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  entertain  a vague  feeling  that  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country  are  somehow  or  other 
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responsible  for  much  of  their  sufferings,  and  believe 
that  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  republics, 
greater  freedom  is  to  be  found  than  under  a con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
poor  are  not  as  much  considered  in  Great  Britain  as  in 
some  foreign  lands,  especially  in  those  acrossthe  ocean. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  much  in  the  con- 
dition of  Great  Britain  which,  far  from  being 
regarded  with  pride,  can  only  be  considered  with 
feelings  of  deep  humiliation.  That  there  are  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and 
habits  of  foreign  nations  might  with  advantage  be 
imitated  at  home,  no  sensible  Englishman  will  deny  ; 
but  taking  a broad  view  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  as  compared 
with  those  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Britons 
of  the  present  day,  I think  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that,  when  the  advantage  rests  with  the  foreigner, 
it  is  due  more  to  natural  causes  than  to  the  acts  of 
rulers  or  of  legislatures. 

The  educated  man  and  the  traveller  know  that 
the  republican  form  of  government  is  not  necessarily 
more  favourable  to  freedom  than  that  of  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  that  if  the  British  work- 
ing man  finds  himself,  as  he  often  undoubtedly 
does,  in  some  new  countries,  in  better  circumstances 
than  he  did  in  the  old,  this  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  government,  laws,  or  institutions  of  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  as  to  the  immense  undeveloped 
resources  and  wide  fields  of  labour  which  almost 
all  new  countries  offer  to  the  industrious  immigrant. 
No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  assert  that  the 
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British  Constitution  is  perfect,  or  that  its  institu- 
tions and  laws  are  incapable  of  improvement ; but 
having  travelled  widely,  I am  convinced,  speaking 
broadly,  that  in  no  country,  and  under  no  form  of 
government,  are  more  equitable  laws,  purer  justice, 
and  more  righteous  administration  to  be  found,  and 
personal  rights  and  liberties  more  respected,  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ; and,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  in  no  country  do  the  rich  tax  them- 
selves, either  voluntary  or  by  law,  as  heavily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  latter  country  that  a man 
who  is  a pauper  can  at  any  age  claim  relief  as  a 
right  at  the  hands  of  the  community.  In  all  other 
countries  relief  is  granted  either  as  an  act  of  charity 
or  of  expediency. 

The  sum  raised  by  poor  rates  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  1903  was  ;^29, 162,5 50. 
Part  of  this  sum  was  expended  on  police,  highways, 
etc.  The  actual  relief  given  to  the  poor  in  the  same 
year,  and  towards  which  each  ratepayer  was  com- 
pelled by  law  to  contribute,  was  in  England  at  the 
rate  of  7s.  9|d.  per  head  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation. This,  of  course,  was  entirely  independent 
of  the  immense  amount  voluntarily  given  in  charity. 
In  order  to  realise  the  extent  of  this  relief  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  in  the  same  year  the  entire 
revenue  raised  by  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  only 
amounted  to  ;^"20,25 3,698,  whilst  the  united  revenues 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland  was  ;6835,ooo 
less  than  the  amount  raised  under  the  head  of  poor 
rates  alone  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  army  of  tramps  in  the  United  States  is  calcu- 
lated to  amount  to  about  70,000. 

In  some  districts  of  Switzerland  the  communes 
own  corporate  property,  in  the  profits  of  which 
every  citizen  has  the  right  to  share,  but  his  claim 
is  based  on  his  rights  as  a citizen,  not  as  a pauper, 
and  therefore  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  man  is 
entitled  to  his  portion.  In  no  other  country  in  the 
world  are  hospitals  maintained  so  entirely  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  rich  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Even  in  America,  the  land  of  our  children, 
there  is  no  poor  law  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  and 
the  principal  hospital  of  New  York  is  supported 
by  public  taxation.  This  is  still  more  the  case  in 
all  continental  countries.  On  one  Sunday  in  every 
year  the  church-going  population  of  London  (and 
other  large  towns  in  Great  Britain  do  the  same)  tax 
themselves  voluntarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals to  the  average  amount  of  about  ^^65,000, 
whilst  the  well-to-do  artisans,  through  the  Hospital 
Saturday  movement,  add  about  ^^24,000  a year  to 
the  above  sum. 

It  is  no  idle  boast,  but  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  no  country  and  no  city  in  the  world  can  show 
anything  like  the  amount  of  voluntary  self-sacri- 
ficing work  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  the  suffering, 
and  the  sick,  which  is  to  be  found  within  the  British 
Isles  or  its  metropolis.  Let  those  who  doubt  this 
produce  a list  of  charitable,  philanthropic,  and 
religious  undertakings,  equal  in  number,  carried  out 
in  as  devoted  a spirit,  and  supported  by  as  large 
voluntary  contributions,  within  the  confines  of  a 
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single  city,  as  that  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
well-known  and  most  useful  little  work  entitled 
The  London  Chanties. 

The  amount  of  money  each  year  voluntarily  sub- 
scribed in  support  of  Metropolitan  religious  and 
philanthropic  societies,  and  given  in  aid  of  the 
London  poor  (exclusive  of  British  or  Imperial  chari- 
ties), is  about  ;£'2,500,ooo,  and  an  equal  additional 
sum  is  spent  annually  on  the  poor  through  the 
machinery  of  the  poor  law. 

London  contains  (says  Sir  Henry  C.  Burdett)  a greater  number 
of  charities  of  all  kinds  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  the 
combined  revenue  of  these  charities  is  so  great  as  to  stagger  the 
uninitiated  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  total  for  the  first 
time.  The  income  of  the  greater  charities  which  have  their  head- 
quarters in  London  amounts  to  upwards  of  000,000  sterling  per 
annum,  a sum  which  exceeds  the  total  revenue  of  all  but  three  of 
the  British  colonies,  i.e.,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Canada, 
at  the  present  time, 

and  I may  add  is  larger  than  the  entire  annual 
revenue  of  either  Greece,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  or  any  of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany. 

I am  far  from  saying  that  rich  men  and  women 
in  England  devote  enough  time,  money,  or  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  suffer- 
ing. Far  from  it.  I believe  the  reverse  to  be  the 
case.  All  I assert  is  that,  whatever  may  be  our  own 
shortcomings,  no  other  country  can  show  as  good 
a record. 

Our  rich  men  are  paupers  compared  with  those 
of  America.  The  incomes  of  our  landed  classes, 
owing  to  agricultural  depression,  have  been  cut 
down  25,  50,  and  even  75  per  cent.  Their  responsi- 
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bilities  remain  the  same.  A county  magnate,  as 
well  as  the  humblest  squire,  has  to  build  and  repair 
farmhouses,  cottages,  fences,  and  roads.  He  is 
expected  to  head  every  subscription  list,  to  take  the 
lead  in  every  philanthropic  movement  within  the 
district,  to  assist  his  church,  and  to  be  the  general 
almoner  of  the  distressed  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  American  millionaire  is  the  absolutely  irre- 
sponsible master  of  his  own  wealth.  He  possesses 
no  great  country  mansion  or  estate,  nor  has  he  any 
hereditary  position  to  support.  The  public  opinion 
of  his  neighbours  often  demands  of  the  English 
nobleman  that  he  shall  maintain  the  great  house 
in  proper  condition,  and  keep  up  a state  commen- 
surate with  his  social  position.  The  palace,  castle, 
or  manor  house,  with  its  park  and  gardens,  often 
bears  an  historical  interest,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
more  enjoyed  by  the  public  than  by  himself.  If 
he  were  seriously  to  curtail  his  expenditure  he  would 
be  accused  of  penuriousness,  of  selfishness,  of  want 
of  consideration  for  his  poorer  neighbours,  and  the 
loudest  in  denunciation  would  probably  be  the 
tradesman  who,  having  for  years  declaimed  in  the 
local  Radical  club  against  the  extravagances  of  the 
rich,  had  suddenly  felt,  through  his  pocket,  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  shrinkage  in  the  length 
of  the  account  annually  placed  by  him  for  payment 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  man’s  agent. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  so 
much  unpaid  public  work  is  undertaken  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out  by  the  rich  and  the  educated 
and  the  leisured  classes  as  in  England.  With  the 
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exception  of  a few  judges,  ministers,  and  officials, 
the  members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
year  after  year,  perform  the  legislative  work  of  the 
session,  which  is  often  of  a most  monotonous  and 
laborious  kind,  without  any  remuneration,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  without  the  remotest  prospect 
of  personal  reward  ; nor  can  they,  nor  do  they 
desire  to,  repay  themselves  for  their  exertions  in 
ways  of  a dubious  character,  not  unknown  to  paid 
members  of  some  foreign  legislatures.  Except  in 
the  case  of  the  judges,  and  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates in  London,  and  other  large  towns,  justice 
through  Great  Britain  is  administered  by  unpaid 
men,  and  the  whole  work  of  local  government, 
whether  it  be  in  the  municipality,  the  county,  the 
district,  or  the  parish,  is  undertaken  without  any 
hope  of  other  reward  than  that  of  the  approval  of 
a good  conscience  and  the  honour  of  serving  King 
and  country. 

The  same  remarks  are  true  of  the  administrators 
of  the  poor  law  and  of  the  unpaid  officers  of 
200,000  unpaid  volunteers. 

That  the  ladies  of  England  also  are  not  back- 
ward in  rendering  useful  unpaid  service  to  their 
country  and  to  suffering  humanity  is  shown  by  the 
thousands  of  women  of  rank,  education,  and  refine- 
ment who  have  banded  themselves  together  in 
philanthropic  organisations  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

The  Girls’  Friendly  Society  alone  numbers  34,009 
ladies,  in  addition  to  the  632,813  working  girls 
whom  they  befriend. 
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Every  man,  woman  and  child  born  on  an  Eng- 
lish magnate’s  or  country  gentleman’s  property  con- 
siders that  he  has  a certain  right  to  look  to  him 
for  assistance  in  the  days  of  distress.  No  such 
obligation  rests  upon  the  American  Dives.  The 
result  is  that  we  hear  of  men  who  have  died  in  the 
United  States  worth  as  much  as  ;^2, 000,000  a year. 
They  are  able  to  accumulate.  The  English  land- 
owner  is  not  permitted  to  do  so,  even  if  he  should 
have  the  wish.  In  contrast  to  such  enormous  in- 
comes, I doubt  very  much  whether  any  resident 
native  of  Great  Britain  can  show  a clear  income  of 
^^500,000  a year.  I knew,  however,  of  one  noble- 
man in  England,  and  probably  there  are  others,  who 
spent  about  ;^6o,ooo  a year  in  charities  alone,  quite 
irrespective  of  all  the  good  that  he  did  for  the  poor 
on  his  own  property. 

Now,  if  the  above  statements  be  facts,  as  I feel 
confident  they  are,  the  vague  feeling  to  which  I 
have  alluded  as  existing  amongst  some  of  the  work- 
ing classes  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  justified,  and 
must  surely  be  due  to  the  tradition  of  past  times, 
when  the  poor  man  really  was  oppressed  by  his 
richer  neighbours,  and  when  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  government  of  England  was  bad,  her  laws 
unjust,  and  her  legislators  corrupt. 

It  should  be  the  effort  of  the  patriot,  the  states- 
man, and  the  educationalist  to  cast  the  most  search- 
ing  light  on  the  government,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  the  country,  and,  without  concealing  any  defects 
from  its  rays,  to  take  care  that  no  lack  of  know- 
ledge or  prejudice  shall  disturb  the  judgment  of 
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the  rising  generation  in  their  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  foreign  countries.  At  present 
a considerable  amount  of  ignorance  in  regard  to 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  government  of  the 
country  exists,  not  only  amongst  portions  of  the 
working  classes,  but  amongst  some  whose  social 
position  and  education  would  naturally  lead  one  to 
expect  to  find  in  them  a more  accurate  knowledge. 
For  instance,  I once  in  India  heard  the  wife  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  express  surprise 
when  she  was  told  that  Bishops  in  Great  Britain 
were  not  paid  out  of  the  national  taxes.  In  India 
the  bishops  are  paid  by  the  State.  This  probably 
was  the  reason  why  this  lady,  although  a bishop’s 
wife,  was  curiously  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
practice  in  England  is  different  from  that  in  India, 
and  that  no  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  presenting  the  annual  Budget,  ever  asks  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  a vote  for  the  payment 
of  bishops’  salaries  or  of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church. 

Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons,  other- 
wise well  educated,  who  are  unaware  that  the  amount 
of  the  King’s  Civil  List  was  originally  fixed  by 
arrangement  between  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
when  the  lands  belonging  to  the  latter  were,  at  the 
beginning  of  Her  late  Majesty’s  reign,  taken  over 
by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
and  that  a rearrangement  on  similar  lines  was  made 
when  His  present  Majesty  succeeded  to  the  Throne. 
No  alteration  can  therefore  with  justice  be  made 
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in  the  amount  paid  by  the  nation  to  the  Crown 
without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign,  or,  if  the 
Crown  objects,  without  first  handing  back  to  it  the 
valuable  estates  of  which  it  permitted  itself  to  be 
deprived  in  consideration  of  the  annual  payment 
of  a fixed  sum  of  money.  If  this  fact  were  more 
generally  known,  the  number  of  those  who  raise 
their  voices  against  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
extravagant  payment  of  the  Crown  by  the  nation 
would  be  considerably  diminished,  for  the  honest 
among  them  would  feel  that  justice  and  self-respect 
demanded  that  the  nation  should  either  adhere  good- 
humouredly  to  its  bargain  or  hand  back  the  pro- 
perty received. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Crown  has  lost  by  the 
exchange,  for,  notwithstanding  the  present  depres- 
sion in  agriculture,  the  lands  given  up  by  the  Crown 
bring  in  annually  to  the  nation  £‘10,000  more  than 
the  latter  returns  in  exchange. 

The  American  citizen  is  taught  from  his  infancy 
that  the  republican  form  of  government,  as  devel- 
oped in  the  States,  is  the  most  perfect  system  yet 
devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  regulation  of 
human  affairs,  and  he  so  constantly  hears  his 
orators  allude  to  European  governments  as  “effete” 
and  “tyrannical,”  that  he  usually  accepts  such 
statements  as  the  expression  of  incontrovertible 
truth.  I do  not  desire  that  we  should  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  follow  the  above  example,  and 
bring  up  a generation  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that 
anything  worth  imitating  could  possibly  exist  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  but  I do  think 
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that  as  a nation  we  take  too  little  trouble  to  foster 
a reasonable  patriotism,  and  to  show  our  youth  the 
strong  points  of  the  British  institutions  and  govern- 
ment. We  leave  them  to  find  them  out  for  them- 
selves— an  excellent  plan,  if  all  our  citizens  could 
travel  and  compare  one  country  with  another,  but 
this  is  possible  to  only  a very  small  number.  Some 
of  those  who  remain  at  home,  knowing  the  places 
where  their  own  withers  are  wrung,  and  without 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sores  from  which 
their  neighbours  are  suffering,  are  apparently  apt 
to  imagine  that  relief  might  be  found  by  some 
change  of  government  or  institutions. 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Burns,  M.P.,  who 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  shady 
side  of  life  in  these  islands,  once  told  his  constituents 
at  Battersea  that  during  a visit  to  America  he  had 
gone  to  the  slums  of  New  York,  the  gaols,  the  hos- 
pitals, and  other  places,  and  had  examined  into  the 
industrial  and  social  problems  of  that  country,  and 
that  he  had  seen  slums  which  would  make  a White- 
chapel slummer  blush,  and  evidence  of  degradation 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  in  London. 

Compare  the  condition  of  the  British  artisan  and 
labouring  man  with  that  of  their  brothers  in  either 
of  these  two  classes  on  the  Continent,  and  no  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  can  deny 
that  in  the  matters  of  personal  liberty,  freedom  of 
action,  protection  by  law,  hours  of  labour,  impar- 
tial justice,  wages  and  habitation,  the  formei  are  in 
a much  better  position  than  the  latter  ; and  if  when 
they  cross  the  ocean  they  receive  higher  wages  than 
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at  home,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pay  more 
for  their  clothes  and  house  rent. 

Read  what  the  Chicago  Times  has  said  about 
the  taxation  of  the  poor  in  that  city: 


The  Chicago  system  of  taxation  is  systematised  crime  against 
the  poor.  For  twenty  years  the  burden  of  taxation  has  rested 
upon  the  poor  ; the  history  of  tax-dodging,  discrimination,  bribing 
and  perjury  are  written  upon  every  page  of  the  tax  books  of  Cook 
t^ounty.  The  trusts,  the  corporations,  the  millionaires  of  Chicago 
pay  taxes  on  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  their  enormous 
accumulations  of  wealth,  while  the  small  property  owners  are  being 
axed  on  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  their  humble 
possessions.  The  millions  belonging  to  the  rich  are  sheltered  by 
bribery  and  perjury  from  paying  tribute,  while  the  humble  homes 
ot  the  poor  have  no  protection. 


Are  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  on 

a better  footing  in  the  United  States  than  at  home? 
bar  from  it. 

The  strikes  which  have  occurred  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  struggles  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
country  between  the  workman  and  his  employer 
have  happily  rarely  ended  in  bloodshed.  When 
loss  of  life  has  unfortunately  occurred,  it  has  been 
slight,  and  any  bitterness  engendered  has,  as  a rule 
been  in  a great  measure  forgotten;  but  in  America’ 
on  several  occasions,  masses  of  troops  have  had  to 
be  called  out  to  put  down  what  can  only  be 
described  as  local  civil  wars,  and  the  lives  lost  in 
these  conflicts  have  sometimes  surpassed  in  number 
those  which  Britain’s  armies  have  lost  in  some  fron- 
tier struggles.  On  several  occasions  whole  sections  of 
the  States  have  been  disorganised  by  railway  strikes 
and  thousands  of  State  troops  have  had  to  be  em- 
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ployed  to  protect  property  and  life.  In  the  conflicts 
between  Mr.  Carnegie  (the  great  millionaire  iron- 
master and  apostle  of  militant  democracy)  and  his 
workmen,  it  is  stated  that  more  than  fifty  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  His  factories  were  turned  into 
a fortress.  Modern  science  was  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  assist  in  its  defence,  by  means  of  electricity 
and  the  flashing  light.  He  had  two  armed  craft 
floating  on  the  river  opposite  his  works.  He  em- 
ployed a force  of  between  thirty  and  forty  armed 
men,  several  of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  his  service, 
and  his  works  sustained  a siege  before  the  hostile 
workmen  were  dispersed  by  a regiment  of  militia, 
called  out  for  the  purpose,  after  the  local  authorities 
had  declared  themselves  unable  to  control  the  mob 

without  military  assistance. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  author  of  a work  of  a somewhat 
aggressive  character,  entitled  T/te  Tnumfh  of  Demo- 
cracy. The  Arm  of  which  he  is  the  head  supplied 
a large  number  of  iron  and  steel  plates  to  the  United 
States  Government.  It  was  discovered  that  se\eral 
of  these  plates  were  defective,  and  some  of  them 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  vessels  on  which  they 
had  been  placed.  A Committee  of  Congress  was 
consequently  appointed  to  investigate  the.  whole 
matter,  and  And  out  how  these  plates  came  to  be 
passed  and  accepted  by  the  skilled  agents  of  the 

Government.  • j u 

The  circumstances  attending  the  strike  and  the 

manufacture  and  sale  of  the  plates  form  a some- 
what curious  commentary  on  the  writings  of  this 
uncompromising  panegyrist  of  republican  institutions. 
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In  1895  the  telegrams  announced  in  the  following 

words  the  outbreak  of  a little  trade  war  in  Westerf 
Pennsylvania cs’mrn 

Maclvre's k'"  * C»-  ^"<1  Messrs 

officLTs  clerK'  H ^ >'5~  snipers.  The 

“gs!  ' ““  “-'y  all  in  the 

of^r  ? "'I'*  permit  of  .he  murderers 

Mr.  Paddock,  the  chief  engineer  of  Messrs  FriVlr  a j • 

^venahing  the  strikers,  and  a desperate  fight  ensued',  n wWch  to 
M"“paMock^  T'h  '"'“"“'■I-  la  stated 

WyTu'h’'"'  L»°h!: 

part  in  vesierdav*<;  ^^u^nfo  a ^ persons  who  took 

v^rious^Ztf  ^irr'ired  tur^Tnrhetrs’tnr 

Who'are  proSct^ed^rtre  dep' r°^  misdemeanour.’  ManTwo^kmen 

eight  Hangars  The  todHtr 

TaTeTS  tT-Tu^pTsTthaf  Th“'"‘  ~ 

when  fleeing  after  the  attack  „„  the'L:aX„Td“  orL^TTeX" 

When  m 1895  two  miners  m England,  belongincr 
to  a large  crowd  which  had  destroyed  some  WMkt 
and  had  assumed  the  offensive  against  a X| 
detachment  of  twenty-seven  soldiers,  were  killed  bv 

hig°orthe*R''^/''AX“®"‘  and  the  read^ 

g of  the  Riot  Act,  a good  deal  of  indignation 

was  expressed  and  questions  were  asked  in  “ 
ment,  with  the  result  that  a Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  men  lost  their  lives. 

No  similar  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Republican  Government  of  America,  or  of  the^State 
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of  Pennsylvania,  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  Hungarian  strikers  were 

killed.  j 

Are  the  unemployed  treated  with  excessive  tender- 
ness in  the  great  Republic  across  the  water?  When 
in  1895  an  agitator  named  Coxey  proceeded  to 
Washington  to  petition  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  unemployed,  he  met  with  a somewhat  warm 
reception  from  the  police  outside  the  Capitol, 
and  instead  of  being  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  his  followers 
were  bludgeoned  and  he  was  arrested.  What  for . 
For  rioting?  Oh  no!  but,  according  to  the  press, 
for  presuming  to  walk  on  the  grass  plot  in 
of  the  Senatorial  building  and  for  carrying  a a^  . 
Fancy  the  outcry  which  would  have  been  raised  m 
this  country  if  the  leaders  of  an  unemployed 
demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  had  been  arrested  and 
punished  for  walking  on  the  grass  and  for  carrying 

a flag!  , . 

Some  of  the  more  intelligent  leaders  of  our  own 

working  classes  seem  at  length  to  have  gragied  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  is  not  so  complete  a Paradise 
for  their  class  as  some  of  the  more  ignorant 
believe  The  Right  Honourable  John  Burns,  before 
he  was  raised  to  office,  was  perhaps  not  always 
accustomed  to  weigh  his  expressions  with  minute 
accuracy,  and  would  probably  repudiate  a too  litera 
interpretation  of  the  words  he  uttered  wten  he  told 
his  constituents  in  Battersea  that  the  working  classes 
in  America  “industrially  are  not  greatly  distinct 
from  the  slaves  of  Africa,”  but  still  we  may  suppose 
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that  he  was  not  speaking  entirely  without  a know- 
e ge  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
America  when  he  made  this  statement. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  the  able  secretary  to  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Commission  on  Labour 
told  us  ’ 

that  refusal  to  recognise  labour  organisations,  or  to  submit  to 

employers  while  on  the  other  hand  the  presence  among  the 

tl  the  'r"  ^ element,  but  little  accustomed 

trai  ■ political  freedom,  and  often  without  any 

t^raining  m the  principles  of  local  self-government,  have  led  no^ 
only  to  an  amount  of  violence,  in  the  form  of  picketing  and 
intimidation,  happily  now  rare  in  this  country,  but  Tlso  to  a verv 

piSr'  - the'^ourse  o?  1 dis^u  e 

practically  unknown  in  England.  i^'-puie 

This  statement  was  borne  out  by  the  Report  of  the 
Chicago  Strike  Commission,  which  condemned  the 

of  a”bhkS7“'' 

This  strike,  like  the  one  at  the  Carnegie  works 
disclosed  an  almost  inconceivable  degree  of  ill- 
fee.ng  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
ended  in  an  amount  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
and  of  loss  of  hfe  and  money,  far  beyond  anything 
of  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  shores  hare  had 
experience  since  the  bad  days  at  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  war. 

During  this  American  strike  twelve  persons  were 

bv°  th7‘^  r wounded,  575  were  arrested 

by  the  police,  71  arrested  under  United  States 
statutes  against  whom  indictments  were  found  and 
1 19  arrested  against  whom  indictments  werknot 
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found.  No  less  a force  than  14,100  men  had  to 
be  employed  to  protect  property,  suppress  crime,  or 
preserve  order.  The  workmen  sustained  a loss  of 
1,700,000  dollars,  or  ;;^340,ooo,  whilst  the  railway 
companies  are  said  to  have  lost  some 
dollars,  or  1,07 1,600. 

It  is  of  the  very  first  importance  to  a poor  man 
to  be  sure  that  the  long  purse  of  his  richer  neighbour 
or  employer  cannot  purchase  injustice  in  the  legis- 
lature, the  municipal  council,  or  in  the  courts  of 
law  or  of  police.  The  purity  of  British  justice  and 
administration  is  proverbial  ; the  corruption  that 
exists  in  the  United  States  is  equally  well  known. 
But  though  Americans  tell  us  this,  and  in  a vague 
sort  of  way  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  true, 
we  hardly  realise  the  full  force  of  the  statement. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  our  judges,  peers, 
lords  lieutenant,  M.P.’s,  magistrates,  police  officers, 
mayors,  and  even  our  aldermen,  county  councillors, 
and  borough  officers,  as  so  far  removed  by  their 
positions  and  by  the  restraining  effect  of  public 
opinion  from  any  serious  temptation  to  accept 
money  bribes,  that  we  can  hardly  understand  that 
in  other  countries  conditions  may  be  different,  and 
that  holders  of  offices  which  we  regard  as  honour- 
able may  elsewhere  be  often  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion, from  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  all 
above  the  acceptance  of  vulgar  money  bribes,  and 
that  indeed  some  of  them  have  sought  the  positions 
they  occupy  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  able 
to  improve  their  fortunes  by  illegitimate  means. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  Civil  War  between  the 
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Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America  pensions 
were  bestowed  upon  the  injured  and  upon  the  rela- 
tives of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  contest.  The 
total  amount  of  these  pensions,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing with  time,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
it  naturally  would,  increased  year  by  year,  until 
the  sum  paid  on  account  of  pensions  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  1891  was  124,415,951  dollars, 
or  ^24,829,190.  This  is  about  the  amount  which 
was  paid  by  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  as  an 
annual  charge  on  the  entire  national  debt  of  the 
country.  The  truth  is  that  the  American  Pension 
List  became  in  reality  a gigantic  means  of  political 
corruption,  and  that  both  the  great  parties  availed 
themselves  of  this  means  of  consolidating  their 
strength,  and  of  increasing  the  number  of  their 
adherents. 

Such  a state  of  things  is  to  be  found,  so  travellers 
inform  us,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  neighbouring  republics  of  South 
America. 

Europe  can  lay  no  claim  to  immunity  from  the 
curse  of  official  corruption.  If  report  speaks  truly, 
the  financial  difficulties  of  Spain  are  in  no  small 
degiee  due  to  this  cause,  and  the  widespread  system 
of  official  peculation  existing  in  Russia  has  since 
the  late  war  been  brought  forcibly  home  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  least  informed  of  newspaper  readers. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Russians  have  little  con- 
fidence in  their  official  classes,  when  we  are  told  that 
a member  of  the  Imperial  Family  was  some  years 
ago  banished  for  a time  from  Court  because  he  was 
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strongly  suspected  of  having  benehtted  himself  by 
the  supply  of  inferior  footgear  to  Russian  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  ironworks  in 
England  informed  me  that  on  one  occasion  his  firm 
tendered  for  the  manufacture  and  erection  of  an 
iron  bridge  in  Russia.  The  tender  was  accepted, 
and  in  due  time  the  bridge  was  built  and  erected, 
and  the  Russian  authorities  were  requested  to  send 
their  official  engineer  to  inspect  the  bridge  and 
report  on  its  efficiency.  This  gentleman,  without 
whose  certificate  the  bridge  could  not  be  taken  off 
the  hands  of  the  builders,  postponed  his  official 
visit  on  one  pretext  or  another  for  some  time,  making 
it  clear  in  the  meanwhile,  without  compromising 
himself,  that  he  placed  a commercial  value  on  his 
official  certificate.  As,  however,  the  company  had 
in  their  tender  not  left  a sufficient  margin  of  profit 
to  enable  them  to  satisfy  the  evident  demands  of 
the  official,  his  hints  had  to  be  ignored.  At  length 
he  could  postpone  his  visit  no  longer,  but  he  re- 
venged himself  by  certifying  that  the  bridge  was 
unsafe  and  badly  built.  In  consequence  of  this 
condemnatory  report  the  bridge  had  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  transported  back  to  England  at  the  cost 
of  the  firm.  They,  however,  at  once  sent  in  a new 
tender  for  a much  larger  sum  of  money  than  the 
last.  Learning  wisdom  by  experience,  they  took 
care  to  bribe  freely  beforehand,  and  in  their  new 
tender  they  left  an  ample  margin  for  similar  un- 
expected contingencies.  The  result  was  that 
their  second  tender  was  at  once  accepted.  The 
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very  same  bridge  which  had  been  sent  to  Russia 
and  brought  back  was  forwarded  again  to  that 
country.  It  was  re-erected,  examined  by  the  same 
official  who  had  previously  refused  his  certificate, 
received  his  approval,  and  was  handed  over  to  the 
Russian  authorities.  The  unhappy  subjects  of  the 
Czar  had  of  course  to  pay  in  the  increased  price  of 
the  bridge  for  the  cost  of  sending  it  twice  to  Russia 
and  once  back  to  England,  for  the  expense  of  a 
double  erection,  and  for  large  sums  which  went  into 
the  pockets  of  persons  in  authority. 

I wonder  whether  it  would  astonish  the  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias  if  he  knew  that  I am  acquainted 
with  a gentleman  who,  through  the  possession  of 
a golden  key,  took  the  liberty  of  inspecting,  unin- 
vited, some  years  ago,  the  interior  of  the  principal 
palace  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  actually  admitted 
to  the  Imperial  dressing-room,  which  the  monarch, 
who  could  be  seen  walking  beneath  his  ’^alace  win- 
dows, had  only  just  left. 

The  knowledge  that  in  Russia  gold  could  pur- 
chase for  a stranger  entrance  even  to  the  most 
private  apartments  of  the  autocrat  himself  pre- 
vented me  from  experiencing  surprise  when,  some 
years  afterwards,  the  world  was  startled  by  hearing 
that  the  Nihilists  had  found  means  to  enter  the 
palace  and  to  explode,  under  the  Emperor’s  dining- 
room, a mine  which,  but  for  a providential  accident, 
would  almost  certainly  have  killed  or  wounded  the 
Czar. 

I do  not  imagine  that  any  of  us  would  expect 
to  find  liberty  in  Russia.  We  all  know  how  the 
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Jews  and  the  Protestant  sect  called  “ Stundists  ” 
(from  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  daily  for  a 
“ Stunde,”  an  hour)  have  been  persecuted  and  driven 
out  of  the  country  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions  ; nor  do  I suppose  I need  waste  much  time 
in  showing  that  Germany  is  hardly  the  land  in 
which  an  independent  British  working  man  would 
feel  most  at  home.  He  can  hardly  have  for- 
gotten how  William  the  Second  found  fifty-four 
members  of  the  Reichstag  to  support  his  minister 
in  endeavouring  to  force  through  the  House  a bill 
enabling  him  to  prosecute  the  Socialist  members  of 
Parliament  for  declining  to  rise  in  their  seats  and 
cheer  for  the  Emperor  when  called  on  to  do  so  by 
the  President. 

Leaving  Russia  and  Germany,  let  us  see  whether 
the  liberty  to  which  a British  working  man  is  accus- 
tomed is  to  be  found  in  Republican  France. 

In  England  we  believe  that  open  and  public  trial 
is  the  palladium  of  true  liberty ; but  some  years 
ago  we  heard  of  a French  captain  accused  of  treason 
who,  apparently  with  the  approval  of  the  nation, 
was  arrested,  tried  by  a court-martial  with  closed 
doors,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  condemned 
to  be  degraded  from  his  rank,  with  every  accompani- 
ment of  contumely,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. 

The  truth  is  that,  though  France  is  governed  by 
a President,  a British  working  man  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  that  country  would  find  his  liberty  of 
action  restrained  and  his  movements  regulated  in 
a manner  to  which  he  is  utterly  unaccustomed  at 
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home,  and  which  he  would  stigmatise  with  the 
epithet  of  “despotic.”  If  he  lived  in  the  provinces 
of  France,  he  would  probably  strongly  disapprove 
of  being  governed,  not  by  some  authority  of  his 
own  choosing,  but  by  a Prefet  appointed  by  the 
Government,  who  was  entirely  dependent  on  them, 
and  against  whose  mandate  experience  had  long 
ago  proved  that  it  was  useless  to  kick.  In  a thou- 
sand little  ways  he  would  discover  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  do  as  he  liked,  but  that  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  officials,  and  that,  whatever  party 
was  in  power,  the  Government  candidate  at  an  elec- 
tion was,  through  official  influence,  almost  certain 
to  win. 

He  probably  would  not  care  to  learn  that  the 
public  debt  of  France  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,23 5,370,969  (just  double  the  British),  the 
annual  payment  for  interest  for  which  in  1905  was 
;6’32,027,i  14 ; whilst  the  annual  taxation  which  he 
would  be  forced  to  assist  in  raising  amounted  to 

1 44,9 5 3, 000,  as  against  ;6i4i, 556,497  raised  by  the 
United  Kingdom  ; and  that,  in  addition  to  having 
tc.  take  his  share  in  annually  finding,  this  sum,  he 
would  be  required  either  to  spend  himself,  or  to 
send  his  sons  to  spend,  far  from  home,  the  best  years 
of  life  in  military  exercises,  for  which  services 
remuneration  would  be  paid  at  the  magnificent  rate 
of  2^d.  a day.  Possibly  also  he  might  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  place  complete  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  a nation  which  had  found  it  necessary 
to  change  its  government  thirty-two  times  within 
twenty-four  years. 
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Passing  from  France  to  Italy,  we  find  that  the 
position  of  the  working  man  does  not  appear  ideal 
in  this  country  either.  Between  1872  and  1882, 
13,713  properties  were  sequestrated  in  Sicily  because 
the  owners  could  not  pay  the  taxes.  Of  these,  only 
693  were  sold,  13,029  remaining  the  property  of 
the  State. 

In  January,  1894,  subsequent  to  the  agrarian  riots 
which  had  to  be  suppressed  by  military  force,  the 
Prefect  of  Messina  wrote : 

The  houses  of  the  peasants  are  generally  small,  miserable  dens, 
unwholesome  and  dilapidated,  and  side  by  side  with  the  dungheap. 
These  peasants  live  on  bread  and  vegetable  soup  or  greens  ; some- 
times they  have  a little  wine.  They  never  eat  meat,  unless  they 
can  secretly  procure  it  from  some  animal  who  has  died  of  disease. 

. . . The  peasants  near  Messina  are  very  ignorant,  but  they  are 
frugal,  industrious,  good-natured,  respectful,  not  addicted  to 
gambling  or  drinking,  and  would,  perhaps,  never  be  found  among 
the  criminals  if  they  were  not  made  the  instruments  of  a more 
privileged  class,  which  employs  them  as  instruments  for  carrying 
into  execution  its  dark  intrigues  and  revenges.  . . . The  houses  of 
the  peasants  do  not  cover  a larger  space  than  twenty-five  square 
metres.  There  is  no  pavement,  and  very  often  there  is  only  one 
aperture  serving  for  window,  door,  and  chimney.  In  the  district 
of  Modica  the  dwellings  are  merely  damp  caves.  . . . Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  [he  adds]  that  a population  which  has  nothing  to 
expect  but  excessive  labour,  hunger,  privations,  and  death  should 
at  last  protest  and  break  out  ? 

In  April  of  the  same  year  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  at  the  Agricultural  Congress  at 
Rome : 

The  tax  on  land  in  Italy  is  treble  what  it  is  in  France,  four  times 
what  it  is  in  Germany,  six  times  what  it  is  in  England,  ten  times 
what  it  is  in  Switzerland,  and  fifteen  times  more  than  what  it  is  in 
the  United  States, 
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The  production  has  diminished  and  lost  in  value,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  an  increase  of  almost  two  milliards  of  francs 
burdening  the  landed  property. 

Such  outrageous  fiscal  measures  almost  amount  to  confiscation. 

In  less  than  twenty  years  66,365  landowners  have  been  expro- 
priated by  the  State.  Thousands  of  landowners  in  Italy  have 
voluntarily  abandoned  their  property,  being  unable  to  pay  their 
taxes. 

The  land  is  burdened  to  its  extreme  limit,  but  nevertheless  an 
additional  tax  is  contemplated. 

In  Italy  13  francs  per  inhabitant  are  spent  on  the  army  and  navy, 
2.50  on  public  works,  and  barely  25  centimes  on  agriculture. 

In  Great  Britain  the  working  man,  if  a teeto- 
taller, may  live  in  comparative  comfort  without 
contributing  towards  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  other  countries  where  he  could 
do  this ; certainly  not  within  the  borders  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe,  where  the  peasants  are 
not  only  liable  to  the  blood  tax  of  the  conscription, 
but  are  weighed  down  by  crushing  taxation,  which 
in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Soain  is  depopulating  these 
countries,  and  has  led  to  serious  and  widespread 
disaffection  and  disturbances.  The  peasant  on  the 
Continent  cannot  bring  his  goods  to  market  for 
sale  in  the  nearest  town,  but  he  must  on  entry  submit 
to  the  irritating  examination  of  his  little  stock  by 
officials,  and  pay  dues  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
within  the  borough. 

At  this  moment  in  Spain,  owing  to  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  officials,  a large  portion  of  the 
soil  of  the  country  is  uncultivated,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Estates  which,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  have  largely  diminished 
in  value,  are  required  to  pay  the  same  amount  of 
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taxation  as  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  The 
consequence  is  that,  as  no  margin  of  profit  is  now 
left  to  the  cultivators,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
desert  them,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  work 
them  itself,  loses  all  chance  of  obtaining  the  impos- 
sible taxation  it  has  demanded,  destroys  a valuable 
industry,  manufactures  paupers  and  criminals,  and 
renounces  the  moderate  revenue  which  it  might  have 
obtained  had  it  chosen  to  exercise  common  sense 
in  its  methods  of  raising  revenue.  Hence  the  roving 
bands  of  Socialists  which  some  few  years  ago 
terrorised  portions  of  Andalusia  and  led  to  the 
recrudescence  of  brigandage  in  the  Peninsula.  A 
somewhat  similar  condition  of  affairs  reigned  at  the 
same  time  in  Sicily  and  in  Southern  Italy,  and  led 
to  disturbances  and  bloody  conflicts  between  the 
troops  and  the  people,  though  the  culprits  in  these 
cases  appear  not  to  have  been  Government  officials 
so  much  as  local  municipal  officers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  urban  authorities  at  home,  they,  at  all 
events,  have  not  as  yet  shown  quite  such  an  amount 
of  crass  impotence  as  that  which  in  comparatively 
recent  years  distinguished  the  officials  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  led  to  popular  revolts. 

In  England,  if  a man  gets  his  son  into  public 
employment — ^say  the  Police,  Postal,  Telegraph,  or 
Custom  House  Service — he  knows  that,  as  long  as 
the  lad  behaves  well,  and  does  his  duty,  his  future 
is  assured ; but  in  the  United  States,  every  four 
years,  on  the  election  of  a new  President  (should 
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there  be  a change  of  political  power),  a clean  sweep 
is  made  of  all  officials  in  the  Civil  Service  (from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest)  who  are  not  political  sup- 
porters of  the  party  in  office.  In  Great  Britain  a 
man  is  assured  that  the  money  he  contributes  to 
the  State  or  to  the  municipality  is  really  employed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  raised  ; but  in  some 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  he  can  have 
no  such  assurance.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  often 
conscious  that  only  a portion  of  the  taxes  he  pays 
is  honestly  employed  in  the  public  service,  whilst 
he  knows  that  the  rest  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  corrupt  legislators,  public  functionaries,  fseudo 
national  pensioners,  or  “ bosses.” 

The  following  information  was  given  in  the 
Chicago  Record  of  the  19th  of  February,  1894,  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  passing  a franchise  ordinance 
through  the  Council  of  that  city  : 

There  is  no  set  price  [says  the  Record,\  because  one  franchise 
may  be  worth  more  than  another.  The  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  aldermanic  votes  was  a few  years  ago,  when  a measure  giving 
valuable  privileges  to  a railway  corporation  was  passed  in  the  face 
of  public  condemnation.  There  were  four  members  of  the  Council 
who  received  25,000  dollars  each,  and  the  others  who  voted  for  the 
ordinance  received  8,000  dollars  each.  An  official  who  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  passage  of  the  measure  received  the  largest 
amount  ever  given  in  Chicago  for  a service  of  the  kind.  He  received 
100,000  dollars  in  cash  and  two  pieces  of  property.  The  property 
was  afterwards  sold  for  111,000  dollars.  In  a fruitful  year  the 
average  crooked  alderman  has  made  15,000  to  20,000  dollars. 

A lawyer  of  a railway  corporation  in  America, 
speaking  on  the  subject,  said,  “ There  are  68  aider- 
men  in  the  city  council,  and  66  of  them  can  be  bought. 
This  I know  because  I have  bought  them  myself.” 
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When  in  Philadelphia  I was  told  that  the  Town 
Hall  had  already  cost  over  ;£'3, 000,000,  and  was  not 
yet  finished,  and  I heard  a somewhat  similar  story  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  City  Hall  in  Albany.  The 
municipal  buildings  in  Chicago  are  said  to  have 
cost  1, 000,000.  It  was  stated  in  1895  in  the  New 

York  Herald  that  the  first  official  act  of  the  new 
mayor  of  a Kansas  city,  elected  on  the  ticket  of 
purity  of  administration  and  temperance,  was  to 
discharge  the  whole  police  force,  from  the  chief 
downwards,  and  replace  them  with  new  men  under 
instructions  to  strictly  enforce  the  law.  Comment 
on  this  is  unnecessary.  Such  action  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  know  that  a mayor  of 
New  York,  after  vainly  ordering  the  police  to  en- 
force the  law  against  gambling  and  drinking 
saloons,  found  that  he  was  powerless  to  make  his 
own  agents  act  against  the  men  who  were  their  real 
masters. 

The  New  York  Herald.,  in  its  editorial  of  the  3rd 
of  November,  1894,  said; 

Evidence  has  been  adduced  of  the  systematic  collusion  of  the 
police  with  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  gamblers ; of  the  methodical 
and  elaborate  system  of  blackmail  which  is  levied  by  the  police  at 
certain  fixed  and  graded  rates  upon  merchants  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  wholesale  dealer  to  the  humble  push-cart  proprietor ; and  of 
the  regular  barter  and  sale  of  appointments  of  all  places  on  the 
police  force,  from  that  of  patrolman  up. 

Mr.  Goff,  the  prosecuting  counsel,  in  calling  a 
witness,  said  : 

I know  Grant  will  not  answer  the  call,  because  he  is  out  of  the 
State.  He  was  formerly  secretary  to  the  police  commissioner,  and 
received  a salary  of  1,700  dollars  a year,  and  now  possesses  an 
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estate  worth  100,000  dollars.  We  are  prepared  to  show  that  this 
fortune  was  obtained  by  corrupt  methods — namely,  taking  bribes 
for  securing  men  positions  on  the  police  force. 

A Captain  Creedon,  a police  officer  of  twenty-five 
years’  standing,  testified  in  court  that  he  stoutly 
resisted  official  blackmailers  for  five  years  and 
waited  for  his  promotion.  This  they  refused  unless 
he  paid  for  it  with  money.  Finally,  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation  and  paid  12,000  dollars  for  the 
captaincy.  An  additional  turn  of  the  thumbscrews 
caused  him  to  give  3,000  dollars  more.  Two  hours 
after  giving  his  evidence  this  officer  was  suspended 
by  the  Police  Commissioners.  Another  police  cap- 
tain (Schmittberger)  gave  a lengthy  list  of  places 
under  the  protection  of  Inspector  Williams,  who 
took  money,  he  said,  regularly,  and  ordered  the 
police  not  to  interfere,  though  they  were  the  resort 
of  criminals  of  the  worst  description.  Captain 
Schmittberger,  who  turned  States’  evidence,  made 
wholesale  charges  against  four  commissioners,  three 
inspectors,  two  captains,  and  a sergeant  of  taking 
bribes,  protecting  disorderly  houses,  punishing 
honest  police,  and  of  selling  and  buying  pro- 
motions. 

Owing  to  the  system  which  exists  in  the  States 
of  the  popular  election  of  judges,  a clever  and  un- 
scrupulous man  has  in  that  country  found  it  pos- 
sible to  effect  the  election  of  his  own  creatures  to 
the  Bench  and  the  Municipal  Council,  and  to  pack 
the  police  with  his  own  followers,  making  them 
contribute  weekly  towards  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority  through  the  fear  of  dismissal.  A famous 
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“Boss”  of  New  York  was  in  1895  brought  to  jus- 
tice and  condemned  to  several  years’  imprisonment. 
His  power  was  so  great  that  it  was  reported  he  could 
dispose  as  he  chose  absolutely  of  7,000  venal  votes, 
and  he  is  known  to  have  been  indirectly  the  means 
of  placing  two  Presidents  in  office.  He  obtained 
the  arrest  of  fourteen  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  New 
York,  who  had  been  deputed  by  their  fellow-citizens 
to  watch  the  ballot-boxes  and  detect  fraud,  and  he 
considered  himself  so  far  above  the  law  that  he 
ventured  to  defy  an  injunction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  cause  the  bearer  of  it  to  be  assaulted 
by  a mob  of  his  followers.  He  miscalculated  his 
power,  however,  and  was  happily  brought  at  length 
to  justice  ; but,  had  he  been  more  prudent,  he  might 
possibly  for  many  more  years  have  maintained  his 
unauthorised  power,  continued  to  enrich  himself, 
and  by  the  votes  of  his  henchmen  have  periodically 
sent  presidents  to  the  White  House. 

The  frequency  with  which  lynchings  occur  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  in  wild  districts,  but  in 
large  and  populous  cities  like  New  Orleans,  shows 
how  little  confidence  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
often  place  in  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
1894  a negro  was  actually  lynched  at  Port  Jervis, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  whilst  118  negroes  and 
51  whites  were  put  to  death  by  lynching  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1891.  The  'Newcastle 
Daily  Chronicle  of  the  31st  March,  1894,  states  that, 
from  official  statistics,  they  have  ascertained  that 
360  persons  were  lynched  in  the  United  States  in 
the  three  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  Sometimes 
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the  most  frightful  and  prolonged  tortures,  such  as 
slowly  burning  or  searing  with  red-hot  irons,  have 
been  asserted  to  precede  death  ; and  in  not  a few 
cases  it  has  afterwards  been  discovered  that  the 
victims  of  popular  wrath  were  innocent  of  the 
crimes  of  which  they  had  been  accused.  Doubtless 
a large  proportion  of  these  men  deserved  punish- 
ment ; but  outside  the  United  States,  even  in  some 
countries  which  are  called  uncivilised,  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  lynching  them.  They  would  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  agents  of  the  law,  and  after 
fair  trial  would,  if  found  guilty,  have  met  the 
punishment  they  deserved. 

No  excuse  for  such  barbarous  proceedings  can 
be  found  in  the  unsettled  character  of  portions  of 
the  United  States  j for  we  never  hear  of  lynchings 
in  countries  similarly  situated,  such  as  the  British 
colonies  of  Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape,  New  Zea- 
land, or  in  the  West  Indies,  where  there  is  a large 
negro  population.  It  is  the  fear  lest  juries  or 
judges  should  be  bribed  or  terrified  which  drives 
mobs  in  the  United  States  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

It  is  only  right  to  add  a public  opinion  adverse 
to  lynching  is  at  length  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  in  several  States,  and  that  in  Ohio  a bill  for 
the  discouragement  of  this  cruel  and  scandalous 
travesty  of  justice  has  been  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature. It  provides  that  the  relatives  of  a person 
lynched  may  recover  15,0x30  dollars,  and  that  in  case 
of  personal  injury  less  than  death  the  victim  may 
recover  10,000  dollars.  The  damages  recovered  are 
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to  be  collected  as  taxes  from  the  citizens  of  the 
county  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  freedom  the  Briton 
is  decidedly  in  a better  position  than  his  Continental 
or  Yankee  brother.  He  is  not  hampered  by  the 
ridiculous  restrictions  imposed  by  the  regulations  of 
paternal  governments  in  Europe,  nor  is  he  exposed 
to  the  arbitrary  treatment  which  the  American  often 
meets  with  at  the  hands  of  the  police  in  his  large 
cities.  The  very  attitude  of  the  American  police- 
man, as  I have  seen  him  striding  down  the  street, 
swinging  his  long  baton  by  the  leather  attached 
to  his  wrist,  as  compared  with  the  gait  and  manner 
of  the  British  guardian  of  the  peace,  who  is  never 
permitted  to  draw  his  weapon  unless  in  self-defence, 
is  significant  of  the  different  temper  in  which  the 
police  of  the  two  countries  approach  their  duties 
and  regard  their  relations  towards  the  public.  I 
believe  the  length  of  the  baton  has  been  diminished 
since  my  last  visit  to  New  York,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  the  police  are  now  forbidden  in  that  city 
to  swing  their  staves  in  the  faces  of  the  citizens. 
“ Give  me  control  of  the  police  force,”  said  Com- 
missioner of  Police  Sheehan  of  New  York,  “and 
I do  not  care  a tinker’s  damn  who  has  the  majority 

of  votes.”  . . 

I have  read  in  American  newspapers  of  a Socialist 

meeting,  which  was  about  to  be  held  in  a building, 
being  prohibited  in  one  city,  and  of  a red  flag  sus- 
pended from  the  window  of  a private  house  in 
another  town  being  removed,  on  the  simple  autho- 
rity of  the  police— proceedings  which  would  have 
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been  impossible  at  home  without  special  legislation. 

Mr.  Price  Collier,  a well-known  American  writer 
and  public  speaker,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
resident  in  England,  in  an  article  which  appeaerd 
in  the  Forum  in  December,  1894,  says:  “It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  even  by  the  most  fervent  oppo- 
nent of  an  aristocracy,  that  England  is  to-day  the 
most  democratic  country  in  the  world,  where  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  more  respected,  and 
where  the  individual  has  more  of  personal  freedom 
than  anywhere  else  in  Christendom.” 

In  Great  Britain  the  public  parks  are,  as  a rule, 
at  the  disposal  of  any  man  who  desires  to  address 
his  fellow-countrymen,  however  obnoxious  to  the 
majority  may  be  the  nature  of  his  opinions.  If 
anyone  should  doubt  this,  let  him  visit  Hyde  Park 
of  a Sunday  afternoon,  and  mark  the  inflammatory, 
atheistical,  or  anarchical  speeches  which  the  police 
permit  week  after  week  to  be  made  without  inter- 
ference, or  let  him  attend  some  of  the  Socialistic 
meetings  held  in  the  obscurer  parts  of  London,  and 
he  will  hear  opinions  expressed  which  in  other  coun- 
tries would  lodge  their  utterers  in  gaol.  To  some 
of  these  discontented  spouters  I would  commend  the 
perusal  of  the  following  telegram,  which  appeared 
in  the  Times,  dated  New  York,  the  30th  of  December, 
1894: 

Tlie  British  Anarchist  Charles  Wilfred  Mowbray,  who  has  been 
addressing  small  meetings  throughout  the  country  without  exciting 
much  notice,  made  two  Anarchist  speeches  in  Philadelphia  on 
Friday.  He  w-as  arres'ed  for  inciting  to  riot,  and  being  unable  to 
get  bail,  was  sent  to  prison. 
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But  it  is  not  only  Socialists  and  Anarchists  who 
are  denied  liberty  of  speech.  Kven  deans  and 
doctors,  if  they  would  avoid  personal  violence,  must 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  be  careful  to  speak 
smooth  rather  than  truthful  words  to  the  people. 
Denver  is  a city  with  a population  of  between 
40,000  and  50,000.  It  is  no  rough  frontier  mining 
village,  where  violence  and  disorder  might  be  ex- 
pected to  reign  ; but  in  1895  the  Dean  of  the  Pro- 
testant cathedral,  having  expressed  views  on  the 
question  of  Sunday  amusements  which  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  a section  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
his  house  was  besieged,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
friends  he  fled  from  a back  door,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  barely  escaped  from  the  city  with  life.  An 
Knglish  medical  man  of  the  name  of  Stone,  re- 
siding in  Virginia,  was  in  1895  indiscreet  enough 
to  write  a pamphlet  denouncing  a local  lynching 
affair.  For  this  he  was  stripped,  tarred  and 
feathered  by  a band  of  men  disguised  as  negroes, 
and  the  mob  warned  him  that  he  would  be  lynched 
if  after  six  days  he  were  caught  in  Newport  News. 

In  the  United  States,  during  my  last  visit  to  that 
country,  no  public  meetings  were  permitted  to  be 
held,  and  no  addresses  were  allowed  to  be  given  in 
the  parks  or  squares,  and  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  the  most  stringent  regulations  forbade  walk- 
ing on  the  grass  or  on  the  roadway,  and  the  man 
who  even  picked  up  a fallen  leaf  was  liable  to 
arrest. 

Such  arbitrary  actions  and  irritating  regulations 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
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land,  so  accustomed  are  we  to  the  exercise  of  our 
individual  freedom,  and  so  averse  to  any  restriction 
on  our  movements  and  actions.  If  we  possess  greater 
individual  freedom  in  England  than  in  America, 
we  certainly  enjoy  more  than  do  our  neighbours 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  regulations  of  the  police 
extend  to  almost  every  act  of  a man’s  life,  until 
in  France  we  find  that  a man  cannot  remove  a bottle 
of  wine  or  spirits  from  one  house  to  another  with- 
out coming  into  collision  with  the  authorities,  unless 
he  has  previously  paid  a small  sum  to  the  “ octroi  ” 
and  obtained  a “ laisser  passer  ” ; in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland  that  he  must  not  fly  a flag  other  than 
the  flag  of  the  canton  or  of  the  country  ; and  in 
Berlin  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  raise  a collection 
amongst  his  neighbours  for  a benevolent  object, 
bring  flowers  to  a sick  patient  in  a hospital,  or  place 
a flower-pot  outside  his  own  window  without  the 
permission  of  the  police,  or  of  some  other  official 
authority. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  matter  of  food.  The 
British  agricultural  labourer  cannot  be  said  to  live  in 
a very  luxurious  style,  but  he  is  at  all  events  better 
fed  than  the  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
country  workman,  and  would  turn  up  his  nose  at 
the  ordinary  fare  of  the  small  French  peasant  pro- 
prietor. The  British  miner,  ironworker,  or  town 
artisan  lives  in  a much  more  generous  style  than 
his  continental,  and  probably  quite  as  well  as  his 
American  or  colonial  brother,  and  though  he  does 
not  dress  as  well,  nor,  as  a rule,  live  in  as  good  a 
house  as  the  last  two,  he  might  improve  his  position 
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in  these  respects  did  he  diminish  the  amount  of 
his  unnecessary  expenditure  on  drink  and  tobacco, 
and  he  might  live  better  did  he  condescend  to  take 
a lesson  from  his  French  colleagues  in  the  mysteries 
of  thrift,  and  did  his  wife  understand  more  thor- 
oughly the  arts  of  housekeeping  and  of  cookery. 

Statesmen,  administrators,  and  philanthropists 
have  much  work  still  to  accomplish  in  Great  Britain 
before  it  can  be  considered  a model  land,  but  the 
Old  Country  is,  after  all,  not  such  a bad  place  for 
an  honest  man  to  live  in,  and  it  is  well  that  Britons 
should  know  its  strong  as  well  as  its  weak  points, 
and  should  not  picture  to  themselves  advantages 
under  other  systems  of  government,  and  in  other 
lands,  which  only  exist  in  their  own  imaginations. 

I desire  to  bolster  up  no  rotten  institutions,  to 
foster  no  vain  illusions,  to  encourage  no  false 
patriotism  ; but  British  citizens  should  know  and 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  points  in  which  their  con- 
stitution, their  institutions,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
are  worthy  of  admiration.  To  foster  such  a sensible 
and  worthy  patriotism  should  be  the  care  of  every 
British  educator.  No  boy  or  girl  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  manhood  or  womanhood  without 
being  able  to  give  some  sound  reasons  for  the 
patriotic  faith  which  should  be  in  him  or  her. 

We  want  an  educational  programme  which  shall 
turn  out  young  men  and  women  healthy  both  in 
mind  and  body,  loyal,  hardworking,  and  law  abid- 
ing. We  can  hardly  expect  to  attain  this  end  if 
we  neglect  to  include  in  our  scheme  of  education 
the  fostering  of  patriotic  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
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the  rising  generation.  In  this  connection  I know 
of  no  school-book  more  calculated  to  hll  the  minds 
of  the  scholar  with  the  sentiment  of  a reasonable 
patriotism  than  the  Citizen  Reader,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  of  Ludgate  Hill.  This  popular, 
cheap,  and  illustrated  book  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  British  boy  and  girl. 

The  now  defunct  School  Board  of  London  some 
years  ago  took  a step  which  cannot  fail  to  conduce 
to  excellent  results.  It  offered  to  give  the  national 
flag  to  each  department  of  any  London  Board 
School,  the  managers  of  which  desired  to  be  sup- 
plied with  them,  and  it  expressed  a wish  that  its 
teachers  should,  as  opportunity  offered,  lose  no 
opportunity  of  instilling  patriotic  feeling  into  the 
minds  of  the  scholars.  The  popularity  of  the  offer 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  over  479  departments 
asked  for  “ Union  Jacks.”  It  is  said  that  in  some 
schools  the  banner  is  permitted  to  hang  during 
lesson  time  over  the  class  which  has  distinguished 
itself  the  most  during  the  past  week,  and  that  the 
keenest  competition  is  aroused  by  the  desire  to  be 
thus  honourably  distinguished. 

We  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  dwell  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  “Union  Jack”  are,  by  our  isolated 
position,  happily  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting our  necks  to  the  heavy  yoke  of  a universal 
military  conscription ; but  this  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  every  boy  should  in  his  youth  learn  the 
elements  of  military  drill,  so  that,  if  necessity  arose, 
he  could  within  a short  time  be  able  to  take  his  place 
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alongside  the  defenders  of  his  country.  Drill  is 
already  taught  in  the  National  schools,  but  the 
State  should,  in  my  opinion,  insist  upon  instruction 
in  military  as  well  as  in  physical  exercises  being 
given  to  the  satisfaction  of  His  Majesty’s  Inspectors 
in  every  school  which  receives  a Government  grant. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  induced  to  grant  a bonus  of  one 
shilling  a head  to  every  cadet  corps  of  not  less  than 
fifty  lads,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen, 
which  chose  to  offer  itself  for  examination  in  mili- 
tary drill  by  the  district  inspector  of  volunteers,  and 
which  was  able  to  acquit  itself  to  his  satisfaction. 
A shilling  per  head  per  annum  is  a small  sum  for 
the  nation  to  pay,  but  it  would  be  just  sufficient 
to  enable  many  a corps  of  lads  to  be  established 
which  at  present  is  unformed  for  want  of  the  price 
of  a cap  per  lad,  and  for  the  lack  of  the  incentive 
to  exertion  which  Government  recognition  would 
give.  Some  distinctive  mark  would  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  a cadet  corps  receiving  a grant  of 
money,  but  the  possession  of  a uniform  cap  should 
be  considered  sufficient  to  enable  the  grant  to  be 
earned. 

If  200,000  lads  were  enrolled  and  earned  a shil- 
ling a.  head,  the  cost  to  the  country  would  only  be 
1 0,000  a year. 

By  such  a system  the  State  would  gain  in  many 
ways. 

I.  A better  class  of  recruit  would  probably  be 
obtained  for  the  Army,  and  the  moral  and  physical 
standard  of  entrance  for  recruits  could  be  raised. 
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2.  The  Army  would  obtain  lads  already  partly 
trained  and  accustomed  to  discipline. 

3.  The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  nation 
would  be  improved  by  placing  lads  under  dis- 
cipline just  as  they  left  school,  at  an  age  when 
temptation  to  disorderliness  is  particularly  strong. 

4.  The  defensive  power  of  the  nation  would  be 
increased  by  passing  so  large  a number  of  lads 
annually  through  a course  of  military  training. 

5.  The  country  would  obtain  many  of  the  advant- 
ages of  conscription  without  suffering  from  its  dis- 
advantages. 

The  sentiment  of  patriotism,  when  founded  on 
the  love  of  home  and  of  free  institutions,  and  when 
unalloyed  by  admixture  with  the  baser  qualities  of 
arrogance  and  of  vainglory,  is  a source  of  untold 
strength  to  a nation.  Such  a sentiment  cannot  be 
ignored  with  impunity.  It  cannot  be  forced  by 
educators  or  statesmen,  nor  is  it  capable  of  being 
produced  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  tyrant.  It  is  a 
delicate  plant  which  refuses  to  be  cultivated  in  un- 
congenial soil ; but,  given  the  proper  conditions  of 
growth,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  cultivator  either 
by  neglect  to  starve  it  into  atrophy,  or  by  care  and 
proper  nurture  to  cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruit,  so 
that  it  shall  repay  him  a hundredfold  for  his  toil 
and  attention. 

British  patriotism  has  led  to  many  a gallant  and 
unselfish  deed  both  by  field  and  flood,  as  well  as 
in  the  senate,  in  the  hospital,  in  the  laboratory,  in 
the  study,  in  the  workshop,  and  in  the  home. 

May  no  foolish  fear  of  fostering  a military  spirit 
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ever  lead  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  direction 
of  youthful  education  to  stunt  or  repress  the  growth 
of  this  valuable  sentiment ; let  them  rather  guide 
it  into  healthy  directions,  where  its  progress,  far 
from  being  a source  of  danger  to  humanity,  may, 
by  stimulating  the  energies  and  purifying  the 
motives  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Britain,  be 
the  means  of  bringing  untold  blessings  to  millions 
of  the  world’s  inhabitants. 


(Unbereaf  (Ultftfar^  ^vaintng  of 

Babe. 

speech  in  The  House  of  Lords,  Sept.  20th,  1905. 


O justify  universal  military  training  for  lads 
JL  two  questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  They  are,  (i)  Is  some  form  of 
military  training  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
Empire?  (2)  Would  such  training  given  in  youth 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  military  requirements?  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  individual  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  can  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  it  would  be  impossible,  if  we 
were  at  war  with  a first-class  power,  to  come  out 
successfully  with  the  form  of  military  service  which 
we  have  at  present.  We  have  an  ever-increasing 
Empire  with  extensive  land  frontiers,  and  I am 
afraid  there  are  many  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
extent  of  those  frontiers.  For  so  long  in  our  his- 
tory were  we  an  island  kingdom,  that  we  have  got 
accustomed  to  think  that  we  still  are  more  or  less 
an  island  Empire.  But  is  that  the  fact?  It  is  any- 
thing but  the  fact. 

If  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  our 
Empire  has  extensive  frontiers  conterminous  with 
the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Spain, 
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Portugal,  Plolland,  Belgium — if  the  Congo  Free 
State  be  considered  as  practically  administered  by 
Belgium — Italy,  Turkey,  China,  Persia,  Siam, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala,  and  with  num- 
berless semi-civilised  or  barbarous  States  and  tribes, 
with  whom,  do  what  we  will,  we  must  often  come 
into  hostile  contact.  The  dominions  of  the  King  are 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australasia,  and  the  land  frontiers  of  our  Empire 
are  probably  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other 
power  in  the  world. 

What  the  actual  length  of  our  land  frontiers  is 
I have  not  been  able  accurately  to  discover,  but  I 
can  give  your  Lordships  an  idea  of  them  by  saying 
that  the  frontier  of  Canada  alone,  including  Alaska, 
is  over  6,000  miles  in  length.  It  is  about  the  same 
length  as  the  new  line  of  railway  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Port  Arthur. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
never  be  at  war  with  our  friends  of  the  United 
States.  We  hope  that  such  a calamity  may  never 
overtake  the  world.  But  still  it  is  only  right  for 
a nation  to  consider  all  eventualities,  and  because 
we  hope  never  to  go  to  war,  we  ought  not  to^  neglect 
to  be  prepared  for  war,  even  against  those  with 
whom  we  think  there  is  little  chance  of  ever  having 
to  contend.  Here  we  have  a frontier  of  6,000  miles 
to  defend.  Now  it  may  be  said  that  we  possess  the 
pre-eminence  on  the  sea.  So  we  do.  May  we  long 
maintain  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
Empire  that  we  should  have  predominance  at  sea  ; 
we  should  be  starved  out  if  we  failed  to  maintain 
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that  predominance.  Moreover,  we  should  be  unable 
to  defend  our  Empire  by  conveying  our  troops 
across  the  ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  re- 
member that,  although  we  may  possess  that  pre- 
dominant power  at  sea,  still  it  will  not  in  any  way 
prevent  certain  nations  from  being  able  to  make 
land  wars  upon  us.  The  United  States  would  be  one. 

Coming  over  to  Europe  and  Asia,  we  find  that 
there  are  other  powerful  nations  that  could  attack 
us  by  land.  I allude  in  the  first  place  to  Russia, 
and  if  Russia  were  combined,  which  is  not  impos- 
sible, with  Germany . and  France,  we  should  have 
to  fight  Russia,  Germany  and  France  by  land.  At 
this  moment  there  are  two  lines  of  railway  that  come 
direct  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Afghan,  and  close 
to  the  British,  frontiers — the  one  line  approaching 
from  the  Caspian,  the  other  from  the  Trans-Siberian 
line,  emerging,  the  former  at  Kushk,  and  the  latter 
will  very  soon  be  carried  on  to  Tarmys.  Both  these 
lines  are  united,  and,  therefore,  the  power  of  Russia 
could  be  brought  from  east  and  west  to  converge  in 
two  lines  on  our  Afghan  frontier.  Let  us  consider 
what  this  portends.  It  means  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
Army,  a voluntarily  recruited  Army,  would  have 
to  contend  with  the  conscripted  millions  who  could 
be  brought  into  the  field  by  Russia,  or,  if  allied 
with  Germany  and  France,  by  all  three  powers, 
which  have  at  their  disposal  the  entire  manhood 
of  their  respective  nations — in  figures  11,000,000  of 
men. 

What  number  could  we  bring  to  oppose  these 
masses?  Lord  Kitchener  has  recently  been  organ- 
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ising  the  Anglo-Indian  Army,  with  a view  to  its 
being  able  to  take  the  field  at  a moment’s  notice, 
and  he  states  that  at  the  first  alarm  of  war  he  hopes 
to  have  at  his  command  some  135,000  British  and 
Indian  troops.  Well,  what  are  those  compared  to 
the  enormous  masses  which  could  be  brought  against 
us  from  Russia  alone?  It  may  be  said  that  we  could 
increase  that  number  under  the  present  system.  So 
we  could  ; but  we  had  an  object-lesson  in  regard 
to  that  in  South  Africa.  We  know  that,  with  the 
utmost  exertion,  and  by  paying  5s.  a day,  230,000 
was  the  highest  number  of  white  men  which  the 
Empire  was  able  to  place  at  one  time  in  the  field 
during  that  campaign.  At  this  moment  we  are  in- 
formed— I take  it  from  Russian  sources,  and  it  may 
be  exaggerated — that  Russia  has  some  400,000  men 
in  Manchuria  alone,  and  is  reinforcing  them  at  the 
rate  of  25,000  per  month.  If  she  be  able,  with  one 
line  of  railway,  to  place  such  a huge  army  in  the 
field  at  a distance  of  over  6,000  miles,  how  much 
easier  would  it  be  for  her  to  place  her  overwhelming 
forces  on  the  Indian  frontier  at  half  that  distance 
and  along  two  lines  of  railway? 

Having  shown  that  the  possession  of  an  all- 
powerful  Navy,  though  imperative  on  Great  Britain 
if  she  intends  to  maintain  her  Empire,  would  not 
prevent  certain  great  Powers  from  assailing  her  in 
vulnerable  parts  in  Asia  or  America,  with  all  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the  enormous 
numbers  raised  by  conscription,  it  surely  follows 
that  some  form  of  universal  military  training  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  If  this 
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be  acknowledged,  it  may  be  said,  “ Very  well,  let 
us  then  meet  conscription  by  conscription.”  Al- 
though personally  not  in  favour  of  what  is  known 
on  the  Continent  as  conscription,  I answer,  “ By 
all  means,  if  the  country  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
burden  of  universal  military  service.”  But  is  there 
the  least  chance  of  the  country  doing  anything  of 
the  sort  in  time  of  peace?  and  when  war  has  once 
commenced  it  would  then  be  too  late  to  take  effective 
action.  Only  after  a crushing  defeat,  and  when 
the  shores  of  Britain  were  actually  either  invaded 
or  most  seriously  threatened,  is  it  likely  that  the 
British  nation  would  ever  consent  to  submit  to  com- 
pulsory adult  military  service.  It  may  be  said  there 
is  another  alternative — that  advocated  with  such 
force  and  admirable  persistency  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  usually  sits  on  the  Cross  Benches,  Lord 
Wemyss,  namely,  the  enforcement  of  the  ballot. 
There  appears  to  me  even  less  chance  of  this  ancient 
enactment  being  put  into  force,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
less  in  touch  with  modern  democratic  feeling,  which 
might  tolerate  universal  service,  but  would  hght  shy 
of  the  selective  principle. 

Very  well,  my  Lords,  if  there  be  no  chance  of 
obtaining  conscription,  which  I do  not  want,  nor 
of  obtaining  the  adoption  of  the  Militia  ballot,  what 
is  to  be  done?  Something  must  be  done,  or  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  if  we  are  at  war  with  any 
great  Power  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a very  awk- 
ward position.  I do  not  think  at  this  moment  we 
can  say  that  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
has  been  very  successful  in  solving  the  problem. 
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The  objections  to  adult  compulsory  military  service 
may,  I take  it,  be  summed  up  as  follows: — (i) 
the  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  adult  citizen  ; 
(2)  the  interference  with  his  industrial  pursuits  ; (3) 
the  disorganisation  caused  to  trade,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  by  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  their 
prosecution  ; (4)  the  moral  objection  to  the  housing 
of  large  numbers  of  men  in  barracks.  None  of 
these  objections  would  be  applicable  to  the  training 
of  lads  during  the  educative  period  of  their  lives. 
The  liberty  of  boys  is  always  restrained  with 
universal  consent.  They  are  not  asked  whether  they 
will  learn  to  read  or  write,  but  are  compelled  by 
law  to  submit  to  tuition.  Now,  I ask,  what  would 
be  the  hardship  of  requiring  the  lads  to  perfect 
themselves  in  another  branch  of  knowledge,  that  of 
being  able  to  use  the  rifle?  To  my  mind  it  would 
be  exceedingly  popular.  The  lads  would  like  it ; 
they  would  not  attempt  to  run  away  from  it ; they 
would  look  upon  it  as  a sport.  Such  training  could 
be  given  so  as  not  in  the  least  to  interfere  with  their 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  discipline  and  healthy  exercise  would 
improve  their  health,  strengthen  their  moral  and 
physical  fibre,  and  add  to  their  professional,  indus- 
trial, or  labour  value  when  they  attained  to  manhood 
and  entered  on  the  serious  business  of  their  lives. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  second  question  which 
I commenced  my  remarks  by  saying  required  an 
affirmative  answer  in  order  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  universal  military  training  of  lads.  Would  such 
training  given  in  youth  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
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military  requirements  ? A few  years  ago  Lord 
Roberts  stated  that — 

“ Lads  who  have  been  efficiently  trained  would  probably  become 
quite  as  efficient  soldiers  as  would  Reserve  men  after  they  had 
been  away  from  the  colours  for  three  or  four  years.” 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  amply  proved 
by  the  Natal  Cadets  in  the  South  African  War,  to 
whom  Lord  Roberts  was  referring  when  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg he  said — 

I hope  the  old  country  will  follow  the  example  of  one  of  her 
children  and  insist  upon  all  boys  joining  cadet  corps.” 

Lord  Roberts  is  not  alone  amongst  distinguished 
soldiers  in  thus  highly  rating  the  value  of  youthful 
training,  and  I shall  take  the  liberty  in  a moment 
of  quoting  other  opinions  to  your  Lordships.  The 
South  African  War  showed  plainly  that  under 
modern  conditions  our  Army  is  inadequate  to  com- 
pete with  first-class  nations,  and  that,  therefore, 
some  plan  must  be  devised  by  which  we  may  be  able, 
in  time  of  need,  largely  to  increase  our  Army. 

If  training  in  youth  were  made  universal,  not 
only  would  the  adult  male  be  capable  of  taking 
his  place  in  the  ranks,  but,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance  almost,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the 
sense  of  duty  would  be  quickened  in  the  nation, 
and  in  time  of  difficulty  young  men  would 
rush  to  the  ranks  and  compulsion  would  be 
unnecessary.  Moreover,  by  the  training  of  young 
men  no  military  caste  or  profession  would  be 
created  which  would  desire  war.  There  are  a 
number  of  people  who  are  terribly  afraid  of  mili- 
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tarism.  Since  it  became  known  that  I intended  to 
speak  to-night  on  this  subject,  I have  received 
remonstrances  with  regard  to  my  wicked  desire  to 
create  wars  and  increase  militarism.  Now,  if  I felt 
in  the  smallest  degree  that  I was  doing  that,  I should 
have  absolutely  nothing  further  to  say  ; but  I feel 
perfectly  certain  that  the  very  reverse  would  be  the 
case.  I notice  in  foreign  newspapers  that  there  is 
a very  strong  feeling  abroad  that  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  go  to  war  than  any  other  nation,  from  the 
very  fact  that  so  large  a proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation know  that  under  no  circumstances  could  they 
suffer  in  their  bodies  by  war.  Whether  that  be  true 
or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I certainly  think 
there  is  a good  deal  in  it,  and  that  if  every  lad  were 
trained  to  arms  and  taught  that  it  was  his  duty, 
if  necessary,  to  come  forward  and  volunteer  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  he  would  think  twice  before 
he  went  to  a music-hall  and  waved  a British  flag 
with  a view  to  creating  a war  simply  and  solely 
for  the  sake  of  glory.  He  would  have  to  take  part 
in  that  war,  and  he  would  think  twice  before  he 
rushed  into  it.  That  is  my  firm  opinion.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  much  less  chance  of 
militarism  if  our  youths  were  trained  to  arms 
and  knew  in  some  degree  what  war  meant,  with 
all  its  horrors.  There  would,  indeed,  be  much 
less  music-hall,  vicarious,  pseudo-patriotism  which 
calls  for  war,  and  which,  when  blows  are  struck, 
is  willing  to  shelter  itself  behind  a professional 
•army.  The  sense  of  duty  and  of  moral  responsi- 
bility would  be  quickened. 
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What  do  we  see  taking  place  in  Japan?  The 
spirit  of  Japan  has  been  an  object-lesson  to  the 
world,  and  I hope  we  are  learning  from  it.  II  may 
not  be  known  to  all  your  Lordships  that  it  is  not 
altogether  to  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Japanese 
army,  in  the  sense  of  great  preparations,  that  their 
success  has  been  due.  The  success  has  been  attained 
in  the  schools  of  Japan.  Ever  since  the  revolution 
in  1867,  day  by  day  Bushido,  or  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, has  been  taught  in  the  schools — patriotism, 
obedience  to  authority,  self-sacrifice.  The  children 
are  taught  that  the  individual  is  nothing  and  that 
the  State  is  everything.  In  every  school  in  Japan 
there  is  a picture  of  the  Emperor,  veiled.  It  is  not 
shown  except  on  three  or  four  days  in  the  year, 
when  it  is  unveiled  with  great  ceremony.  All  these 
things  tend  to  create  a patriotic  spirit,  and  we  see 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  it  in  this  war.  It  is  not 
only  in  war  that  this  spirit  can  be  seen.  In  a few 
years  time  I venture  to  prophesy  that  we  shall  see 
the  same  spirit  thrown  into  the  avocations  of  peace. 

The  spirit  which  makes  a man  do  the  best  for 
his  country  under  all  circumstances,  will  come  to 
the  front  in  Japan.  A man  will  not  consider 
whether  he  is  receiving  perhaps  a few  pence  or  a 
few  pounds  more  than  he  ought ; he  will  do  the 
best  work  he  can  for  his  country’s  sake  and  for 
the  honour  of  his  country  ; and  by  that  means  I 
believe  the  training  the  youth  are  receiving  in  Japan 
IS  not  only  one  for  war  but  one  calculated  for  peace. 

I wish  to  see  some  kind  of  imitation  of  Bushido 
in  our  schools.  I want  to  see  the-  children  trained, 
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not  in  militarism,  but  to  understand  the  art  of  war 
as  well  as  its  horrors,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
take  their  part  in  avoiding,  if  possible,  those  horrors 
coming  upon  the  shores  of  our  Empire.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  it  was  told  to  me  yesterday  by  a 
distinguished  ex-Cabinet  Minister  of  Japan,  that  the 
idea  of  training  the  youth  of  that  country  to  arms 
in  the  schools  came  from  this  country — the  country 
that  has  not  adopted  it — this  country  that  is  so 
afraid  of  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  its  lads. 

My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  absolutely  no 
weight  whatever,  but  I should  like  to  call  witnesses 
whose  opinions  are  worth  considering.  In  the  first 
place  I should  like  to  call  as  a witness  Dr.  Macna- 
mara.  This  distinguished  Liberal  Member  of 
Parliament,  ex-School  Teacher,  and  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Union,  has  said;  — 

“He  would  make  gymnastic  training  a compulsory  feature  of 
every  evening  continuation  school.  He  would  go  still  further. 
He  thought  that  every  young  man  between  sixteen  and  twenty 
ought  by  law  to  be  compelled  to  give  two  hours  a night  for  two 
nights  a week,  for  two  years,  to  compulsory  physical  evening 
training,  which  would  include  first-class  gymnastic  training,  such 
formations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  moving  together  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  That  was 
not  conscription.  Conscription,  of  course,  was  a very  ugly  word 
which  we  must  never  mention.  But  what  he  suggested  was,  in 
his  opinion,  one  way  of  obviating  conscription.  Every  young 
fellow  who  was  physically  fit  should  be  compelled  to  undergo  that 
course.” 

Field  Marshall  Earl  Roberts,  in  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph ; — 
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“ I maintain  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that 
every  able-bodied  man  in  this  country,  no  matter  to  what  grade  of 
society  he  may  belong,  un  iergoes  some  kind  of  military  training  in 
his  youth  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  shoot  straight  and  carry  out 
simple  orders  if  ever  his  services  are  required  for  national  defence." 

I will  now  quote  a former  Liberal  Prime  Minister, 
who  telegraphed  to  me  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
in  his  place  to-day — I refer  to  Lord  Rosebery.  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  G.  Hazlehurst,  late 
Mayor  of  Birkenhead,  dated  October  31st,  1903, 
said — 

“ I quite  agree  with  the  view  expresse  1 by  Lord  Kitchener  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  some  elementary  military  training  should 
be  added  to  the  curriculum  for  instruction  in  public  schools.” 

That  distinguished  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
whose  deeds  in  South  Africa  still  ring  in  our  ears, 
stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sion on  Physical  Training  that — 

” He  would  feel  very  confident  of  obtaining  creditable  results  if 
he  were  placed  in  command  of  a mounted  infantry  brigade  com- 
posed of  boys  who  had  previously  been  well  grounded  in  handling 
arms,  in  skirmishing,  and  the  attack.” 

About  an  hour  ago  I received  a letter  from  Lord 
Methuen  expressing  his  firm  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  future  before  this  movement,  and  appealing 
for  the  support  of  the  governing  body  of  schools 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  county  councils 
through  their  education  committees  in  bringing  it 
about.  In  an  article  in  this  month’s  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  Lord  Methuen  urges  the  military 
training  of  boys,  and  recalls  the  old  English  law 
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that  every  lad  should  be  an  expert  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  I will  now  quote  a witness  from  Canada. 
General  Lord  Dundonald,  referring  to  the  cadet 
system  in  Canada,  says — 

“ Youth  is  the  time  for  improvement — the  season  for  prepara- 
tion. A well-trained  and  disciplined  cadet,  with  all  the  self- 
sacrifice  that  this  involves,  will  not  only  be  of  great  value  to  his 
country  when  it  needs  him,  but  he  will  be  a better  citizen  and  a 
better  man.” 

Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  said  that — ■ 

■■  I ads  should  be  taught  to  load  and  fire  rifles  at  lOO  yards  and 
have  to  undergo  company  drill  and  discipline.  Such  lessons,  once 
learned,  are  never  forgotten.” 

Major-General  Sir  Edmund  Barrow  says  that — 

“When  every  healthy  boy  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  com- 
pelled by  law  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  discipline  and  the  use  of 
arms;  when  he  is  fitted  by  early  training  to  take  his  place  in  the 
defence  of  his  country  or  its  interests  ; when  he  is  taught  that  the 
profession  of  arms  is  an  honourable  one,  and  that  his  first  duty  is 
to  his  country,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Army  will  be  popular 
and  will  attract  to  its  ranks  the  flower  of  the  nation’s  youth. 
That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  bedrock  of  military  organisation.” 

I would  desire,  through  the  noble  Earl,  Lord 
Donoughmore,  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  professes  to  be 
so  anxious  to  popularise  the  Army,  to  these  remarks. 
My  witnesses  are  not  all  military  men.  I have 
already  quoted  the  remarks  of  Lord  Rosebery  and 
of  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.  I will  now  call  upon 
headmasters  as  represented  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Gull, 
who,  on  November  25th,  1902,  said — 
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'•  The  aim  which  both  the  Headmasters’  Conference  and  the 
Headmasters’  Association,  the  two  bodies  which  together  represent 
the  whole  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  have  set  before  the  War 
Office  and  before  themselves  is  that  every  boy,  if  in  sufficient  bodily 
health,  in  their  schools  should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  ” 

Next  I will  call  as  a witness  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Empire-makers,  Sir  George  Taubman- 
Goldie,  who  in  his  note  attached  to  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  South  African  War 
advocates  national  juvenile  military  education — 

“ As  vital  to  the  security  of  the  British  Empire.” 

And  he  states  that  he — 

■'  Is  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  would  result  in  great  diminution  of 
expenditure  by  permitting  a large  reduction  of  the  number  of  men 
serving  with  the  colours.” 

Our  Colonies  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect. 
All  our  Colonies,  more  or  less,  have  got  trained 
cadets,  and  m Canada  they  have  lately  reorganised 
their  cadet  system  and  placed  it  on  a satisfactory 
footing.  In  Australia  the  cadets  are  under  the  Com- 
monwealth Defence  Act.  In  his  report  on  the  mili- 
tarv  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  General  Hutton 
says — 

■■  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  military  discipline 
on  the  rising  generation.” 

In  Natal  a staff  officer  for  cadets  has  been 
appointed,  and  in  his  report  the  Commandant  of 
the  Natal  Volunteers  refers  to  the  appointment  as 
an  “ important  one,”  and  adds — 
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“ When  it  is  remembered  that  the  future  defence  of  the  colony 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  youth  the  importance  of  early  training  in 
the  use  of  arms  is  one  that  no  State,  looking  to  the  future,  can 
afford  to  neglect.” 

In  New  Zealand,  owing  largely  to  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Seddon,  who  is  a great  enthusiast  for  the 
training  of  lads  to  arms,  the  number  of  cadets  has 
increased  from  4,126  in  July,  1902,  to  12,000  in  1904. 
When  we  consider  what  the  population  of  that  little 
island  is,  I think  it  will  be  seen  that  New  Zealand 
has  produced  a very  large  number  of  trained  lads. 
With  regard  to  these  cadets,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand  writes — 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  cadet  movement  in  this  colony.” 

Now,  what  is  the  position  at  home?  The  War 
Office  recognises  such  training.  It  is  not  compulsory 
as  in  many  of  our  Colonies,  but  as  long  as  boys 
wear  uniform — and  this  is  a sine  qua  non  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Government — the  War  Office  will  supply 
free  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  boys — i.e.,  50  per 
cent,  serviceable  arms,  50  per  cent,  defective,  or  D.P. 
arms,  and  eighty  rounds  miniature  or  sixty  rounds 
ball  per  boy.  The  restriction  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  to  the  corps  which  can  provide  them- 
selves with  uniforms  practically  gives  the  grant  to 
the  sons  of  rich  men  and  withholds  it  from  the  sons 
of  poor  men.  This  is  an  invidious  anomaly  which 
should  be  rectified. 

The  Lad  s Drill  Association,  of  which  I am 
Chairman,  has  approached  the  Government  and 
asked  that  the  sons  of  men  who  cannot  afford  uni- 
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form  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
sons  of  richer  men  as  regards  ammunition,  and  that 
one  serviceable  rifle  be  given  for  every  fifteen  boys. 
This  is  a very  modest  proposal.  It  is  less  than 
what  strict  justice  would  demand,  but  even  this  pro- 
posal has  not  yet  been  accepted.  I trust  that  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  Government  will  recognise 
that  the  best  and  most  economical  guarantee  of 
national  security  and  of  peace  would  be  the  universal 
training  of  British  youths  to  arms,  following  the 
wise  and  patriotic  example  set  to  the  Motherland 
by  her  self-governing  Colonies.  If  this  were  done, 
I am  confident  that  the  Empire  would  never  need 
to  resort  to  any  system  of  compulsion  in  order  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  her  Army.  In  time  of  need  the 
trained  manhood  of  the  country  would  rush  to 
arms,  and  those  who  offered  themselves  would  not 
be,  as  was  so  often  the  case  in  the  Boer  War,  men 
who  were  absolutely  useless  in  the  field,  but  those 
who  from  their  youth  had  been  made  familiar  with 
the  use  of  weapons,  and  with  bodies  and  minds 
strengthened  and  quickened  by  healthy  exercise  and 
by  wholesome  discipline.  We  who  advocate  this 
training  entertain  the  ideal  so  well  expressed  by 
Dr.  Morrison,  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian  College 
at  Melbourne,  when,  in  an  address  presented  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Patron  of 
the  Lads’  Drill  Association,  he  said — 

“ We  have  striven  to  send  forth  from  our  schools  good  and  true 
men,  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  who  will  not  only  do  their  work 
well  in  every  social,  civil,  and  religious  capacity,  but  will  fight,  if 
need  be,  for  their  King  and  country,  as  so  many  of  our  old  boys 
recently  have  fought.” 


” QYlotJemenf. 

In  1906. 


IN  1904  “ Empire  Day  ” was  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  within  the  British  Isles.  On  that 
occasion  the  chain  of  celebration  around  the 
earth’s  surface  was  not  continuous.  To-day  we  may 
paraphrase  Webster’s  famous  peroration  by  saying 
that  the  song  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  for  His  goodness  to  our  race,  and  the 
prayer  for  strength  and  wisdom  to  enable  us  to 
fulfil  our  destinies  aright,  “ following  the  sun,  and 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth. 

For  to-day  the  chain  is  complete,  as  far  as  the 
self-governing  and  Crown  Colonies  and  Mother 
Land  are  concerned.  India,  unfortunately,  is  not 
yet  officially  represented,  but  even  there  individual 
celebrations  were  held  last  year,  and,  doubtless,  will 
be  held  again  either  on  May  24th  or  on  the  King  s 
Birthday. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  in  1904 
was  the  only  self-governing  Colony  which  had  not 
officially  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  movement,  last 
year,  through  the  Premiers  of  its  constituent  self- 
governing  dominions,  expressed  its  intention  of 
taking  part  in  the  celebration,  and  has  consequently 
brought  its  school  teaching  in  this  respect  into  line 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
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Celebrations  in  honour  of  the  day  took  place  on 
May  24th  last  in  some  35,000  schools  throughout  the 
Empire,  representing  about  3,500,000  children  who 
have  been  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  move- 
ment. Of  these  35,000  schools,  some  6,000  are  to 
be  found  within  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition 
to  the  hoisting  of  the  National  Flag  from  the  sum- 
mits of  many  public  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  several  Municipal  authorities,  including 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  are  making  special 
efforts  to  celebrate,  in  divers  manners,  next  Empire 
Day.  However  useful  these  outward  demonstrations 
may  be  in  drawing  public  attention  to  subjects  of 
Empire,  individually,  I would  scarcely  have 
laboured,  as  I have,  to  promote  the  movement,  had 
it  not  contained  an  inner  spiritual  meaning,  of  which 
I trust  all  who  support  me  are  conscious.  This 
inner  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  express  in  a few 
words,  but  it  may  partially  be  translated  as  the 
subordination  of  selflsh  or  class  interests  to  those 
of  the  State  and  of  the  Community,  and  the  incul- 
cation on  the  minds  of  all  British  subjects  of  the 
honourable  obligation  which  rests  upon  them  of  pre- 
paring themselves,  each  in  his  or  her  own  sphere, 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities attached  to  the  highest  privilege  of  being 
subjects  of  the  mightiest  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

In  1904  I remarked,  and  it  is  well  to  repeat  it, 
that  the  ideas  of  the  promoters  of  the  “ Empire 
Day  ” movement  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common 
with  the  condition  of  mind  popularly  known  as 
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“Jingoism.”  They  desire  no  aggrandisement  of  the 
State  for  aggrandisement’s  sake.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  or  the  respect 
due  to  the  Flag  can  in  any  way  be  augmented  by 
wars  carried  on  for  mere  military  glory,  nor  do 
they  desire  to  flaunt  our  Standard  defiantly  in  the 
face  of  any  Potentate  or  People.  Britons  wish  to 
live  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  whole  world,  but 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  step  which  they 
can  take  towards  the  realisation  of  a world’s  peace 
is  so  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  their  Empire 
that  no  Power  or  Powers,  however  great,  shall  ever 
dare  to  attack  or  to  treat  with  contumely  these  400 
millions  of  people,  who  should  be  bound  together, 
not  by  force,  but  by  the  ties  of  mutual  affection 
and  of  allegiance  to  a common  Sovereign. 

If  a true  union  of  hearts  could  be  established 
between  the  subjects  of  the  King,  who  constitute 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  such  a mighty  Power  would  make 
its  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  irresistibly  felt 
throughout  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  earth’s  in- 
habitants. 

Britons  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  influence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  a beneficent  one, 
and  has  tended  in  the  past  towards  the  advancement 
of  civilisation  and  of  righteousness. 

They  are  conscious  of  many  shortcomings,  and  of 
some  very  serious  blots  in  the  history  of  their  race, 
and  of  which  they  are  heartily  ashamed,  but  if  the 
good  and  the  bad  actions  perpetrated  by  them  as 
a nation  be  weighed  one  against  another,  they  believe 
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it  will  be  found  that  the  good  will  cause  the  bad 
to  kick  the  beam. 

But  this  need  not  prevent  them  from  seeing, 
admiring,  and  endeavouring  to  imitate,  the  many 
good  qualities  possessed  by  other  nations,  and  in 
which  they  may  show  themselves  to  be  superior,  nor 
need  it  blind  them  to  national  and  social  short- 
comings, many  of  which  are  so  serious  that,  if 
allowed  an  unchecked  existence,  they  threaten  to 
weaken  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the  national 
stability  is  based. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  vices  as  those  of  gamb- 
ling and  drunkenness,  which  alone  are  responsible 
for  an  immense  proportion  of  the  crime  of  the 
country,  and,  in  conjunction  with  impurity,  improvi- 
dence, and  ignorance,  are  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
pauperism,  lunacy,  and  mental  and  physical 
degeneration  with  which  portions  of  the  British  race 
are  cursed. 

Because  we  cherish  liberty,  we  need  not  permit 
it  to  degenerate  into  license ; because  we  believe 
in  the  independence  of  man,  we  need  not  consider 
manners  superfluous ; because  we  admire  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  we 
need  not  act  rudely  towards  our  fellow-creatures  ; 
nor  need  we  under  all  circumstances  decline  to  be 
guided  by  experience  or  authority. 

We  can  profitably  learn  from  foreign  nations,  in 
watching  the  manner  they  handle  these  and  many 
other  conflicting  ethical  and  social  problems. 

The  Germans,  for  instance,  can  teach  us  lessons 
in  thoroughness,  industry,  perseverance,  indefatig- 
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able  application  to  duty,  simplicity,  and  discipline  ; 
the  French  in  thrift,  refinement,  outward  marks  of 
politeness,  and  the  fullest  utilisation  of  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  man. 

In  a similar  manner  there  are  few  nations  from 
which  we  cannot  learn  some  useful  lessons,  if  only 
we  will  condescend  to  study  their  characteristics, 
with  a view  to  self-improvement. 

There  is  one  country,  with  which  we  are  happily 
allied,  which  has  set  us  an  example  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  has  studied  and  sought  out  the 
best  points  in  each  nation  ; it  has  not  been  afraid 
to  copy,  and  therefore  it  has  much  to  teach  us — 
Japan. 

The  gallant  little  people  of  the  Rising  Sun  are 
daily  furnishing  us  with  object  lessons,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  we  are  not  neglecting. 

We  are  learning  to  understand  that  the  success 
of  this  marvellous  country  in  its  heroic  struggle 
with  the  mighty  forces  of  Russia  are  due,  not  merely 
to  superior  military  organisation  and  preparedness, 
but  in  great  measure  to  the  virtues  of  loyalty,  of 
patriotism,  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  public  interest,  which  since  1867  have, 
by  order  of  the  State,  been  daily  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Japan,  under  the  name  of  “Bushido.” 

Some  credit  for  the  extraordinarily  united,  lofty, 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  people 
must,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  schoolmasters  of 
Japan,  who  for  years  have  been  at  work  systematic- 
ally and  daily  teaching  their  school  children  to 
reverence  their  Emperor,  to  love  their  country,  and 
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to  remember  that  the  greater  the  sacrifice  demanded 
by  the  State  of  the  individual,  the  greater  the  honour. 
Hence,  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  a veritably  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  amongst  the  people  to  court  sacri- 
fice and  death  in  the  common  interest.  Such  a spirit 
is  irresistible.  It  is  the  spirit  which  has  produced 
such  marvellous  efficiency  in  both  Army  and  Navy, 
for  where  the  love  of  duty  and  the  sense  of  honour 
surpass  the  love  of  self,  there  the  corroding  vices 
engendered  by  self-seeking  are  absent. 

If  the  Japanese  people  have  rightly  assimilated 
the  spirit  of  “ Bushido,  " it  should  make  them  as 
successful  in  the  contests  of  peace  as  it  has  in  those 
of  war.  A people  who  value  honour  more  than 
wealth,  and  the  good  of  the  community  as  higher 
than  that  of  self-interest,  are  not  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  evils  of  trade  sweating  and  of  the  scamping 
of  work.  Labour  will  be  regarded  as  honourable, 
and  the  product  of  such  labour  will  in  the  future 
show  Itself  to  be  as  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
labour  market  as  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  to  the  military  and  naval 
forces  raised  under  the  bureaucratic  system  of 
Russia. 

The  “ Empire  Day  ” movement  proposes  to 
breathe  into  the  souls  of  the  subjects  of  the  King- 
Emperor  a spirit  conceived  on  lines  which  we  hope 
shall  be  of  equal  and  even  of  greater  power  to  inspire 
to  noble  deeds — both  in  peace  as  well  as  war — than 
that  of  “Bushido.” 

It  is  intended  thai  the  “ Empire  Day  ” celebration 
shall  he  hut  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inner 
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and  spiritual  awakening  of  the  peoples  who  con- 
stitute the  British  Empire  to  the  serious  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  lie  at  their  door. 

This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  the  fifty 
millions  of  white  men  and  women  whose  honourable 
privilege  it  is,  under  present  political  circumstances, 
to  be  responsible  for  the  good  government  and  con- 
sequent happiness  or  misery  of  the  350  millions  of 
coloured  people — also  subjects  of  the  King — who 
are  dependent  on  their  voice. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  simultaneous  turning  of  so 
many  minds  to  the  problems  of  Empire  on  the  same 
day  may  unconsciously  lead  to  a thoughtful  and 
systematic  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  in 
matters  mutually  interesting  to  British  subjects  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

This  movement,  if  rightly  directed,  should  be 
capable  of  raising  the  moral  character  of  the  people 
it  affects. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  moral 
character  of  the  people  of  a nation  which  determines 
the  position  which  such  nation  shall  occupy  in  the 
world.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  armies  and  fleets, 
to  supply  them  with  the  most  modern  appliances 
of  war,  if  the  men  behind  the  guns  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  loyalty,  obedience, 
self-sacrifice,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty.  The 
same  remark  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  avoca- 
tions of  peace.  The  country  may  possess  richly- 
endowed  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  ; 
its  factories  may  be  supplied  with  the  best 
machinery  ; but  if  its  merchants,  its  manufacturers. 
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and  its  workpeople  are  self-seekers,  devoid  of 
honesty,  careless  of  the  general  weal,  idle  and  pro- 
fligate, ruin  will  sooner  or  later  overtake  that 
country,  and  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Any  movement,  therefore,  which,  like  that  of 
“ Empire  Day,”  endeavours  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  a higher  standard  of  private  and 
public  conduct,  a more  quickened  sense  of  the  calls 
of  civic  duty,  a fuller  understanding  of  Nelson’s 
famous  battle  signal ; “ England  expects  that  every 
man  will  do  his  duty,”  deserves  well  of  the  country, 
and  should  command  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
every  right-thinking  man  or  woman.  The  only  hope 
is  in  the  education  of  the  young.  If  ever  a higher 
sense  of  public  duty  is  to  take  possession  of  the 
nation,  it  will  be  through  the  teaching  received  by 
the  rising  generation  in  their  passage  through  the 
class-room  and  the  play-ground,  and  it  is  such 
patriotic  teaching  which  the  “ Empire  Day  ” move- 
ment endeavours  to  encourage. 

The  schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress  may 
occupy  comparatively  humble  positions  in  the  world 
to-day,  but,  collectively,  in  their  respective  countries, 
they  rule  the  destinies  of  the  future  more  effectively 
than  can  a Czar  of  Russia  or  a President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  should  be  our  endeavour,  therefore,  to  obtain 
the  free  and  intelligent  sympathy  of  that  band  of 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  the  most  noble 
and  honourable  profession  of  training  the  character 
of  those  who,  in  a few  years’  time,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire. 
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The  responsibilities  of  these  hard-worked,  and 
moderately-paid  guides  of  youth  are  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  it  is  well  the  pressure  of  work  leaves  them 
little  time  to  ponder  over  them,  or  they  might  falter 
in  resolution,  and  faint  at  the  thought  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge.  The 
happiness  or  the  misery,  the  prosperity  or  the  ruin 
of  350  millions  of  people,  all  subjects  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  rest  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
remaining  fifty  millions  of  white  men  and  women, 
which  together  make  up  the  400  millions  inhabiting 
the  British  Empire.  The  white  boys  and  girls,  who 
in  a few  years’  time  will  constitute  these  fifty  or 
sixty  millions,  are  now  malleable  material  in  the 
hands  of  these  teachers.  Their  influence  under 
modern  conditions  surpasses,  as  a rule,  that  of  the 
parents.  What  will  the  teachers  do  with  their  oppor- 
tunities ? The  thought  is  one  to  make  even  the  most 
confident  pause.  A movement,  therefore,  like  that 
of  “ Empire  Day,”  honestly  and  disinterestedly 
desirous  of  assisting  to  the  best  of  its  power  all 
efforts  which  tend  to  elevate  the  moral  character 
of  the  British  citizen,  to  raise  his  ideals,  to  make 
him  realise  his  responsibilities,  to  strengthen  his 
sense  of  duty,  and,  consequently,  to  make  him  a 
living  factor  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  assistance  to  the 
teacher  in  his  arduous,  responsible,  and  often  thank- 
less task.  If  the  “Empire  Day”  movement  desires 
to  promote  amongst  the  rising  generation  a deeper 
sense  of  patriotic  and  of  civic  duty,  how  can  these 
objects  be  most  effectively  accomplished?  Support 
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should  in  the  first  place  be  given  to  any  efforts 
which  may  be  made  by  parents  and  teachers  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  the  importance  of 
certain  virtues  which  in  the  past  have  been  somewhat 
neglected,  namely,  those  of  unselfishness,  and  of 
respect  and  obedience  to  lawful  authority.  With- 
out these  virtues,  no  people  can  become  permanently 
great.  History  distinctly  teaches  us  this  lesson. 
Wherever,  and  whenever,  a people  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  become  united  by  reverence 
for  the  powers  that  be — whether  these  powers  were 
represented  by  an  autocratic  or  by  a popularly- 
elected  ruler — or  whenever,  and  wherever,  a people 
have  been  animated  by  some  common  ideal  of  a 
personally  unselfish  character,  there  and  then  that 
people  have  stepped  into  the  front  rank  amongst 
nations.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a people  have 
lost  respect  for  their  rulers,  or  have  allowed  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  individual  to  take  the  place 
of  devotion  to  the  State,  or  the  common  good,  then, 
however  apparently  strong,  however  rich,  however 
lavishly  equipped  either  for  peace  or  war,  that  people 
have  ultimately  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  If 
we  will  only  use  our  eyes  and  ears  we  shall  readily 
observe  the  same  results  following  the  same  causes 
in  the  processes  of  national  evolution  taking  place 
in  the  world  of  our  day. 

Let  us  not  with  Pharisaical  pride  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  Russia,  but  let  us  rather  see  to  it  that 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  troublous 
times  through  which  she  is  passing  are  not  insidi- 
ously sapping  the  security  of  our  own  Empire. 
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What  are  the  principal  causes  of  internal  decay 
and  disruption  as  exemplified  by  the  fate  of  other 
Empires? 

1.  Spiritual  and  moral  atrophy  in  the  body 
politic,  leading  to  public  and  private  corruption, 
to  immorality  and  lack  of  public  spirit. 

2.  The  growth  of  enervating  luxury  and  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  making  men  and  women  soft, 
weakening  their  minds  and  bodies,  making  them 
careless  of  the  rights  and  wants  of  others,  and 
inclined  to  subordinate  the  public  to  selfish  or 
class  interests. 

3.  Want  of  interest  in,  and  adequate  knowledge 
of,  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  thus  placing 
the  masses  at  the  mercy  of  clever  and  unscrupu- 
lous men,  seeking  their  own  private  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  the  general  welfare. 

These  are  a few  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  decay  and  fall  of  nations.  Are  we  quite 
sure  that  already  there  are  no  signs  that  some  of 
the  seeds  of  the  above  causes  of  decay  have  been 
sown  in  our  own  midst?  If  so,  let  us  who  believe 
in  the  “ Empire  Day  ” movement  endeavour  to 
eradicate  them  in  time.  Are  there  not  too  many 
of  every  class  who  never  look  at  a question  except 
through  their  own  selfish  spectacles?  and  yet  are 
most  indignant  when  others  do  the  same.  The 
lesson  of  civic  duty  needs  to  be  taught  to  both  rich 
and  poor.  If  the  rich  were  more  alive  to  their  civic 
duty,  and  had  in  the  past  taken  a more  active  and 
personal  interest  in  the  training  and  education  of 
the  people,  we  should  not,  for  instance,  probably 
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have  heard,  as  we  did  lately,  of  a crowd  of  persons, 
mostly  men,  looking  on  supinely  whilst  a police- 
man was  being  battered  by  a violent  rufhan,  and 
when  a woman  bravely  pushed  her  way  through 
the  crowd  in  response  to  the  policeman  s cry  for 
assistance  in  the  King’s  name,  and  helped  to  arrest 
the  prisoner,  of  her  being  hooted,  kicked,  and 
buffeted  by  the  cowardly  mob. 

There  is  a lamentable  lack,  not  only  of  a sense 
of  civic  duty,  but  of  discipline,  abroad  amongst 
all  classes.  Lack  of  discipline  in  youth  leads  to 
self-indulgence  in  later  years,  creating  idle,  selfish 
pleasure-seekers  amongst  the  richer,  and  tramps, 
loafers,  corner-boys,  and  hooligans  amongst  the 
poorer  classes.  No  nation  can  be  permanently 
strong  which  declines  to  be  united  by  the  fortifying 
cement  of  discipline. 

The  modern  mother  and  the  modern  instructor 
of  youth  are  not  without  blame  in  this  matter.  Dis- 
cipline is  the  foundation  upon  which  must  be  built 
the  virtues  which  distinguish  a virile  race— industry, 
self-reliance,  obedience  to  legitimate  authority,  self- 
sacrifice,  respect,  endurance,  courage,  and  unselfish 
regard  for  the  rights  and  needs  of  others.  Liberty 
and  freedom  are  indispensable  in  the  building  up 
of  the  character  of  such  a people,  but  let  the  liberty 
and  freedom  never  degenerate  into  indiscipline  and 
license. 

We  cannot  hope  to  ingraft  the  civic  virtues  on 
an  indisciplined  race.  Let  our  first  endeavour  be 
to  restore  a reasonable  discipline  to  the  home  and 
to  the  school,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  instil  that 
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sensible  loyalty  to  King  and  Country,  that  sense 
of  duty  to  the  State  and  to  the  Community,  that 
love  for  our  fellow-creatures  which  shall  enable  the 
subjects  of  King  Edward  VIL,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  globe  they  may  reside,  to  think  not  only 
imperially,  but  nobly  and  intelligently,  and  which 
shall  render  them  worthy  of  the  vast  privileges  and 
responsibilities  to  which,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
they  have  been  called. 

“ Our  word  is  peace,  our  rights  are  equal  laws, 

Our  arms  of  love  we  spread  from  sea  to  sea, 

Our  life  is  progress  towards  the  broader  cause. 

Our  hope,  through  justice,  to  give  liberty.” 


(Wluntctpaf. 


London  County  Council  and  Open  Spaces.  Dec.,  1892. 
Public  Playgrounds  for  Children,  August,  1893. 

The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  of  London.  July,  1901. 


Bon6on  iDouncif  au5 

Open  ^pacee* 

(December,  1892.) 


OUGHT  the  London  County  Council  to  main- 
tain small  open  spaces  and  playgrounds  in 
poor  Metropolitan  parishes? 

This  is  a question  which  for  some  time  has  been 
exercising  the  minds  of  County  Councillors.  As 
is  well-known,  all  the  large  parks  within  the  Metro- 
politan area,  other  than  the  Royal  ones,  are  main- 
tained by  the  Central  Governing  Body  of  London. 
In  addition  to  such  parks  as  Battersea,  Victoria, 
Finsbury,  Southwark,  Kennington,  Brockwell,  Dul- 
wich, Waterlow,  Ravenscourt,  and  Myatt’s  Fields, 
and  such  open  spaces  as  Hampstead  Heath,  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs,  Streatham,  Wandsworth,  Plumstead, 
and  Bostall  Heath,  there  are  several  small  gardens 
— like  Leicester  Square — of  an  acre  or  less  in 
extent,  which  are  likewise  maintained  by  the  Coun- 
cil. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  some  108  gardens 
and  playgrounds,  varying  from  eighteen  acres  to 
a quarter  of  an  acre,  which  are  under  the  care  of 
Local  Vestries  and  District  Boards.  The  open 
spaces  maintained  by  the  London  County  Council 
are  scattered  all  over  the  Metropolis.  Most  of  them 
were  handed  over  to  the  Council  by  the  late  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  on  its  decease,  but  they 
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were  largely  added  to  by  the  late  Council  during 
the  three  years  of  its  existence.  After  a year’s  dis- 
cussions, and  several  close  divisions,  the  late  Council 
determined  to  take  over  for  a limited  period  eleven 
gardens  and  playgrounds,  a quarter  of  an  acre  to 
seven  acres  in  extent,  from  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  which  had  laid  them  out,  but 
which  does  not  undertake  permanently  to  maintain 
grounds.  These  are  situated  mainly  in  crowded  and 
poor  districts  where  the  local  authorities  had 
declared  themselves,  through  poverty,  unable  to 
maintain  them.  The  period  for  which  the  late 
Council  undertook  to  keep  open  these  small  grounds 
expired  on  October  31st,  1892,  and  the  Council 
has  lately  had  to  decide  whether  it  will  continue 
the  policy  of  its  predecessors  in  office,  or  close  the 
grounds  against  the  crowds  of  children  and 
invalids  who,  since  that  time,  have  enjoyed 
within  them  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  as  much  sun- 
shine as  is  obtainable  in  our  gloomy  Metropolis. 
All  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  central 
municipal  body  of  London  to  acquire  and  maintain 
large  parks,  but  there  are  many  who  think  that  small 
open  spaces,  being  of  a local  character,  should  be 
maintained  by  the  local  authorities.  There  is  a great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view,  but  there 
are  strong  arguments  to  support  the  contention  of 
those  who,  like  the  majority  on  the  late  Council, 
think  that  an  exception  to  the  rule  should  be  made 
in  the  case  of  crowded  and  poor  parishes.  There 
are  some  who,  like  the  writer  of  this  paper,  believe 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  tlie 
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citizens  of  London  if  all  open  spaces  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  County  Council.  The  arguments 
adduced  by  the  minority  in  the  late  Council  were ; 

I.  The  expense  which  would  be  entailed  by  the 
maintenance  of  additional  open  spaces. 

II.  That  if  these  grounds  were  kept  up  by  the 
Council  it  would  encourage  the  local  authorities  to 
neglect  their  duties  in  the  matter  of  open  spaces. 

III.  That  the  logical  conclusion  of  such  a course 
of  action  would  be  the  throwing  on  the  Central 
Council  the  entire  burden  of  maintaining  all  the 
open  spaces  in  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  small  gardens  and  playgrounds 
in  poor  districts  are  as  follow:  — 

I.  That  the  working  classes  in  these  poor  and 
over-crowded  parishes  have  been  taxed  for  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  large  parks,  which  are  of 
little,  if  of  any,  practical  advantage  to  them,  inas- 
much as  they  are  situated  far  from  their  homes, 
and  that  there  is  only  one  day  in  the  week  when 
it  would  be  possible  for  working  men  to  enjoy  them, 
and  even  then  only  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
trouble  and  a certain  expenditure  of  money.  That 
having  been  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  it  was 
only  fair  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  their  small 
open  spaces,  which  alone  are  of  real  use  to  them, 
should  be  spread  over  the  whole  Metropolis,  and 
not  be  placed  upon  already  overburdened  shoulders. 

II.  That  it  IS  only  fair  that  rich  and  lightly  taxed 
districts  should  assist  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
poorer  and  more  heavily-weighted. 
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III.  That  small  open  spaces  can  be  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  managed  by  a central  than 
by  a local  authority.  For  instance,  a Vestry  with 
three  or  four  such  grounds  would  require  to  keep 
a staff  as  large  as  that  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a dozen  or  more  small 
gardens,  if  worked  by  perambulating  gangs  of 
labourers  under  the  direction  of  a central  authority. 
They  would  also  be  more  efficiently  worked,  for 
no  Vestry  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
as  highly-trained  gardeners  and  superintendents  as 
those  employed  by  the  London  County  Council, 
charged  with  the  care  of  over  sixty  open  spaces. 

IV.  That  no  new  principle  is  involved  in  the 
question,  inasmuch  as  the  Council,  and  before  it  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has  maintained,  and 
continues  to  maintain,  grounds  smaller  than  most 
of  those  proposed  to  be  taken  over  by  it. 

V.  That  if  these  small  open  spaces  be  not  main- 
tained by  the  Council  they  will  have  to  be  closed. 

VI.  That  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  grounds 
is  trivial  compared  with  the  sums  annually  expended 
on  the  large  parks. 

VII.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  con- 
sider the  wants,  not  only  of  the  rich,  but  also  of 
the  poor  districts  of  the  Metropolis. 

VIII.  That  in  almost,  if  not  in  all,  the  large  cities 
of  the  world  the  parks  and  gardens  are  maintained 
by  the  central  municipal  authority. 

IX.  That  there  is  no  taxation  more  cheerfully 
borne  by  the  masses  of  the  neople  than  that  ex- 
pended on  open  spaces. 
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X.  That  the  late  elections  have  shown  that  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  late  Council 
has  approved  itself  to  the  people  of  London. 

Within  recent  years  the  number  of  the  open 
spaces  under  the  control  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  been  increased  to  sixty-six.  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  240  acres  in  extent,  has  been  more  than 
doubled  in  size,  at  a cost  of  ;^30i,ooo,  by  the 
addition  of  Parliament  Hill,  consisting  of  265  acres. 
Clissold  Park,  of  53  acres,  has  been  purchased  for 
;CiOi,i95  ; Brockwell  Park,  of  78  acres,  for 
£122,000 ; and  Tench  Street  Recreation  Ground,  of 
2 acres  2 roods,  for  £^2,000.  The  parks  of  Dulwich, 
of  72  acres  ; Waterlow,  of  30  acres ; Maryon,  of 
12  acres;  and  Myatt’s  Fields,  Camberwell,  of  14 
acres  2 roods,  have  been  presented  to  London 
respectively  by  the  Dulwich  College  Trustees,  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  Sir  Maryon  Wilson,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  who  laid 
out  the  land,  which  was  placed  at  its  disposal  by 
an  anonymous  donor.  Peckham  Rye  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  several  acres  of  wood- 
land, and  a large  open  space,  called  Hackney 
Marshes,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  London,  con- 
sisting of  345  acres,  makes  the  sixty-seventh  in  the 
possession  of  the  London  County  Council. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  108  gardens  and 
playgrounds  opened  and  maintained  by  the  local 
authorities,  to  the  eighteen  maintained  by  the  Crown 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  to  the  fifteen  kept  up 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  to  the  fifty 
public  open  spaces  which  are  under  the  control  of 
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the  clergy,  individuals,  and  associations.  It  will 
be  seen,  then,  that  257  parks,  gardens,  and  play- 
grounds are  at  the  disposal  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  yet  there  are  not  enough  for  purposes  of 
health  and  recreation. 

London  is,  happily,  still  provided  with  183  un- 
developed open  spaces,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  which  cannot  by  law  be  built  over,  often  fur- 
nished with  splendid  timber,  and  only  needing  a 
comparatively  small  expenditure  to  be  turned  into 
smiling  and  healthful  gardens.  At  present  they 
are,  as  a rule,  howling  wildernesses,  filled  with  rank 
vegetation,  dead  men’s  bones,  yawning  graves,  and 
the  refuse  and  garbage  of  a large  city.  They  are 
sources  of  danger  to  public  health  and  to  public 
morals,  for  here  in  the  darkness,  free  from  police 
supervision,  collects  the  filthiest  human  scum  which 
ever  shunned  the  light.  Here  are  planned  murders, 
robberies,  and  villainies  of  all  kinds,  and  here,  in 
the  graves  of  past  generations,  are  often  tempo- 
rarily hidden  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  the  thief  and 
the  burglar.  Legislation  has  of  recent  years  been 
passed  to  enable  all  such  grounds  to  be  taken  over 
and  maintained  as  public  open  spaces  by  the  local 
and  central  municipal  authorities,  and  I doubt  not 
that  within  fifty  years  there  will  be  few  of  these 
churchyards  and  burial  grounds  which  will  not  be 
the  centres  of  health,  of  beauty,  and  of  happiness 
to  the  living,  as  well  as  a more  fitting  memorial 
of  the  dead.  No  one  who  has  seen  these  neglected 
graveyards  in  their  original  condition,  and  then 
watched  the  transformation  scene  effected  by  a skil- 
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fill  and  reverent-minded  landscape  gardener,  can 
doubt  for  one  moment  which  state  does  most  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  law  forbids  the 
playing  of  noisy  games,  and  no  landscape  gardener 
worthy  of  the  name  will  alter  the  position  of  a 
gravestone  if  he  can  help  it,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  destroy  it,  bury  it,  or  remove  it  far 
from  its  original  position. 

The  257  open  spaces  of  London  vary  in  size 
from  Epping  Forest,  with  its  5,348  acres,  to  Russell 
Court  open-air  playground  in  crowded  Drury  Lane, 
having  an  area  about  equal  to  a good-sized  drawing- 
room. 

The  most  expensive  ground  in  proportion  to  area, 
but  perhaps  the  most  needed,  was  the  Tench  Street 
Recreation  Ground  in  Wapping,  which,  although 
only  2 acres  2 roods  in  extent,  cost  over  ;C52,ooo  ; 
but  this  site  was  cleared  not  with  a view  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  open  space,  but  as  an  insanitary  area. 
The  Council,  considering  the  peculiarly  over-popu- 
lated condition  and  poor  character  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, very  wisely  determined,  after  the  site  was  cleared 
of  houses,  not  to  build  over  it  again,  but  to  lay  it  out 
and  maintain  it  partly  as  a garden,  partly  as  a 
playground,  fitted  up  with  swings  and  gymnastic 
apparatus.  London  is  for  the  moment  well  enough 
supplied  with  large  parks  : her  more  immediate  needs 
are  a large  number  of  small  gardens  and  play- 
grounds in  the  heart  of  the  crowded  districts,  and 
more  cricket  and  football  fields  accessible  to  her 
youthful  population  in  the  suburbs.  A great  deal 
has  lately  been  done  in  both  these  directions.  Any- 
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one  one  who  wishes  to  see  a well-used  playground 
should  visit,  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  the  site  of 
the  old  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  in  Union  Street, 
Borough.  It  is  3 acres  in  extent,  was  laid  out  by 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  and 
handed  over  by  them  to  the  Newington  Vestry  for 
maintenance.  It  is  now  maintained  by  the  London 
County  Council.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
reserved  exclusively  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys. 
A census  taken  on  a Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Mon- 
day, in  the  summer  of  1884,  showed  that  2,372,  2,315, 
and  3,850  children  had  visited  it  on  those  days. 
The  late  County  Council,  by  the  formation  of  a 
Games  Committee,  have  been  enabled  to  make  the 
parks  under  their  charge  of  use  to  a much  larger 
number  of  cricket  and  football  players  than  in 
former  years,  and  the  Playing  Fields  Society,  a 
voluntary  association  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  Chandos  Leigh,  has  done  excellent 
work  in  providing  suburban  grounds  for  the  large 
number  of  young  men  able  to  pay  for  their  amuse- 
ment, who  otherwise  would  crowd  out  of  the  public 
parks  their  poorer  brother  athletes.  Anyone  who 
visits  the  Thames  Embankment  on  a summer  even- 
ing will  discover  that  the  energetic  youth  of  London 
have  turned  this  noble  thoroughfare  into  a metro- 
politan running  ground,  and  a better  use  could 
not  be  found  for  it.  Here  the  young  men  who  have 
been  pent  up  all  day,  sitting  on  the  proverbial 
three-legged  stools,  are  able  to  stretch  their  limbs 
in  healthy  exercise  and  breathe  into  their  lungs  the 
freshest  and  purest  air  in  London.  That  exercise 
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in  the  open  air  is  necessary  for  these  growing  boys 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  seen  how  short  of  stature, 
how  narrow-cfiested,  how  physically  weak  is  the 
average  genuine  town-bred  lad  when  compared  with 
his  country  or  suburban  cousin.  The  time  may 
come  when  this  will  be  altered.  If  physical  exer- 
cise be  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of  every  healthy 
metropolitan  boy  and  girl,  if  every  school  be  pro- 
vided with  a playground  open  to  the  children,  and 
not  closed,  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  present,  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays ; if  School  Boards  con- 
sider it  part  of  their  duty  to  see  that  every  child’s 
body,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  impart  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  has  been  made  as  far  as  pos- 
sible physically  capable  of  receiving  and  assimil- 
ating such  knowledge  ; if,  when  the  boy  grows  into 
the  young  man,  and  the  girl  into  the  young  woman, 
care  be  taken  by  the  municipal  authorities  that  both 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  themselves 
in  health  by  the  provision  of  pure  air,  pure  water, 
pure  and  cheap  food,  public  baths,  gymnasia,  and 
numerous  parks  and  gardens  at  convenient  dis- 
tances from  their  homes,  and  if  short  hours  of 
labour,  with  easy  means  of  transit  to  the  country 
be  provided,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  town-bred 
youths  should  be  in  any  marked  degree  inferior  in 
■physique  to  those  brought  up  in  the  country.  In- 
deed, it  is  possible  that  the  former  might  surpass 
the  latter  in  bodily  strength  as  well  as  in  intelli- 
gence, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  a country 
population  with  the  above  enumerated  advantages 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  A proof  of  this  seems 
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to  be  that  the  finest  men  in  the  police  force  do  not, 
as  a rule,  come  from  the  country,  but  from  the  small 
country  towns,  where  they  have  enjoyed  the  health 
advantages  peculiar  to  both  town  and  country. 

When  the  more  imperative  needs  of  the  hour  have 
been  met,  London  should  endeavour  to  transform 
some  of  its  widest  thoroughfares  into  boulevards. 
The  Marylebone,  Euston,  and  City  roads  already 
possess  the  trees,  and  could  easily  be  converted  into 
fine  avenues  if  the  dreary  private  gardens  in  front 
of  the  houses  were  purchased  by  the  municipality, 
and  thrown  into  the  roadway,  preserving  the  fine 
timber.  The  suburban  parks  should  be  united,  as 
in  many  American  cities,  by  broad  parkways,  so  that 
it  might  be  possible,  as  in  Chicago,  to  drive  nearly 
round  the  town  without  ever  leaving  either  a boule- 
vard, a garden,  or  a park  ; and,  lastly,  the  needs  of 
the  future  should  be  considered  by  the  judicious  pur- 
chase of  land  at  a cheap  rate  in  the  country  with 
a view  to  its  future  invasion  by  the  town.  If  our 
ancestors  had  had  a little  more  foresight  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  London,  and  had  purchased  some  of 
the  suburban  parks  and  commons,  Londoners  would 
have  been  spared  the  enormous  expense  which  they 
have  had  in  recent  years  to  pay  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  neglect  of  past  ages.  Let  us  set  a better 
example  to  our  successors,  and  not  hesitate  to  pur- 
chase land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for 
parks  while  it  can  be  obtained  at  a cheap  rate,  and 
where  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  town 
is  increasing  and  is  likely  to  grow  for  many  years 
to  come  in  the  direction  of  the  new  park. 
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To  my  mind,  the  ideal  town  should  be  possessed 
of  children’s  playgrounds,  to  which  no  boy  should 
be  admitted  over  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
which  should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
able-bodied  woman,  and  be  situated  within  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  every  working  man’s  house.  These 
playgrounds  should  be  provided  with  shelters  in 
case  of  ram,  and  with  swings,  see-saws,  and  games. 
It  should  be  possible  for  every  woman  on  fine  days 
to  bring  her  children  with  their  mid-day  meal  to 
one  of  these  grounds,  and  leave  them  there  under 
the  charge  of  the  caretaker  until  she  fetched  them 
away  in  the  evening.  It  would  be  an  immense  boon 
to  many  an  over-worked  mother  to  be  able  to  bring 
her  children  for  a certain  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  to  a place  where  she  would  feel  assured  that 
they  would  be  happy  and  cared  for,  while  she  could 
give  her  undivided  attention  to  the  necessary  work 
of  the  house. 

I have  spoken  principally  of  the  advantages  of 
numerous  small  open  spaces  to  the  young,  but  how 
about  the  adults ! Do  they  never  require  to  get 
away  from  the  noise  and  worry  of  their  sordid 
habitations?  Does  the  young  man  never  long  for 
some  quiet  corner  amid  trees,  and  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  water  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  where 
he  may  whisper  soft  nothings  to  his  love?  Does 
the  thought  never  enter  the  working  class  matron’s 
mind  that  she  would  be  the  happier  and  the  better 
could  she  occasionally,  on  a fine  summer’s  day,  take 
her  work  or  a book  to  a neighbouring  garden,  and 
for  a brief  hour  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts, 
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and  raise  them  above  the  dull,  grinding  routine  of 
household  cares?  Would  the  working  man  not 
prefer  to  discuss  his  dinner,  his  pipe,  and  his  news- 
paper, seated  on  a comfortable  bench  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  its  dirt,  and  its  common- 
place surroundings?  And  to  the  invalid,  to  whom 
all  violent  noise  or  exertion  is  a torture,  what  an 
anodyne  would  prove  the  soft  chirping  of  birds, 
the  splash  of  falling  waters,  and  the  sleepy  hum 
of  insect  life ! To  the  aged,  too,  to  those  who  have 
done  with  life’s  conflicts,  what  can  be  more  fitting 
than  in  their  declining  years  to  be  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  that  Nature  on  whose  shelteiing  bosom 
they  are  shortly  about  to  recline  their  wear}^  heads. 

We  who  live  in  towns  are  too  far  separated  from 
Nature.  Let  us  each  in  our  sphere  do  our  best  to 
restore  to  her  the  dominion  which,  through  our 
treachery  or  that  of  our  ancestors,  she  has  tempo- 
rarily lost,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  by  rein- 
stating her  in  the  position  which  is  her  due  we  our- 
selves should  be  the  gainers. 

Note.  — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  London  County  Council, 
without  coming  to  any  formal  decision  on  the  question  of  principle, 
has  not  only  continued  to  maintain  the  grounds  referred  to  (trans- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association),  but 
has  from  time  to  time  when  local  circumstances  so  warranted,  on 
its  own  account  taken  under  its  charge  a number  of  similar  small 
grounds  acquired  from  other  sources.  The  London  County  Council 
now  maintains  no  public  spaces  of  various  sizes,  the  aggregate 
area  of  which  is  4,960^  acres,  at  a cost  of  about  ;^i27,ooo  per 
annum.  In  addition  thereto  are  the  Royal  Parks  maintained  by 
the  Office  of  Works,  and  a number  of  other  spaces  maintained 
by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
various  Incumbents  and  Churchwardens,  and  private  individuals. 
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Fifty  years  ago  the  world,  comparatively 
speaking,  did  not  contain  many  large  cities. 
It  is  only  within  the  memory  of  living  men 
that  the  great  exodus  has  set  in  from  the  country 
to  the  town.  In  former  ages,  no  doubt,  the  city 
always  exercised  a certain  fascination  over  the 
bucolic  mind  ; but  locomotion  was  difficult  and 
expensive,  social  customs  and  laws  antagonistic,  and 
often  almost  prohibitive  to  migration^  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  peasant,  and  the  city  fenced  itself 
round,  not  only  with  material  walls,  but  with  strict 
tariffs  and  with  regulations  which  rendered  all  in- 
gress and  egress  troublesome,  and  the  change  of  resi- 
dence a painful  labour  rather  than  a pleasure.  The 
attractions  of  the  city,  too,  were  not  so  marked 
as  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages  attending  resi- 
dence within  its  walls.  In  the  town  work  was  often 
scarce,  food  dear,  dirt  ubiquitous,  disease  endemic, 
and  sometimes  rampant,  and  life  and  property  not 
infrequently  less  secure  than  in  the  country,  where 
the  idle  and  evil-disposed  were  not  offered  so  easy 
and  rich  a prey. 

It  was  not  until  steam-power  superseded  hand 
labour,  till  factories  arose,  requiring  the  daily  co- 
operation of  numbers  of  human  beings  to  carry  on 
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the  work,  till  delicate  machinery  needing  the  con- 
stant attention  and  repair  of  skilled  artisans  came 
into  use,  till  encompassing  walls  were  raised,  octroi 
duties  and  regulations  either  abolished  or  modified, 
locomotion  rendered  easy  and  inexpensive,  and  city 
life  made  comparatively  safe,  healthy,  and  agreeable, 
that  the  population  began  to  leave  the  country  and 
settle  in  the  town.  Work  was  the  attraction,  with 
high  wages,  and  the  brighter  and  more  varied  aspects 
which  life  assumes  in  the  midst  of  crowds.  As 
towns  improved  in  their  sanitation,  in  their  outer 
beauty  and  inner  living,  so  wealth  was  attracted, 
and  labour  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  its  patron, 
until  by  degrees  grew  up  the  city  as  we  know  it, 
where  may  be  found  all  that  can  make  life  agree- 
able to  the  rich  man,  who,  when  he  is  satiated  with 
its  pleasures,  may  retire  to  the  country  and  enjoy, 
all  the  more  for  the  contrast,  the  peace,  the  fresh- 
ness, and  the  beauty  of  nature.  But  the  masses 
of  human  beings  which  have  been  congregated 
through  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  of  manufac- 
ture, and  of  wealth  cannot  migrate  at  their  will. 
They  are  bound  to  remain  cooped  up,  year  in  year 
out,  within  the  walls  and  the  streets  of  the  crowded 
city.  They  have  been  driven  by  hard  fortune  from 
their  country  homes,  and  they  are  like  wild  flowers 
torn  by  some  careless  hand  from  the  meadow  bank, 
and  left  to  fade  and  die  on  the  hard  and  pitiless 
pavement.  If  artificial  social  necessities  have  de- 
manded the  permanent  banishment  of  the  masses 
from  the  country,  and  from  all  that  the  country 
means  to  man,  it  is  but  just  that  society  should 
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endeavour  to  minimise  the  loss  to  them  by  bringing 
back  to  the  city  as  much  of  the  beauty  and  pleasures 
of  nature  as  money  and  circumstances  will  permit. 

With  this  view  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association  and  the  Kyrle  Society  have  laboured 
with  marked  success  to  increase  the  number  of 
public  open  spaces,  gardens,  and  playgrounds  in 
the  metropolis,  and  have  lost  no  opportunity  of 
fostering  a public  opinion  within  Great  Britain 
favourable  to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  by 
municipalities  of  numerous  public  open  spaces 
easily  accessible  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  So 
successful  has  this  propaganda  been,  that  London 
alone  has,  since  the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  in  1882,  increased  her 
open  spaces  by  157,  containing  4,998  acres,  whilst 
the  entire  number  of  public  parks  and  gardens 
within  easy  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis is  271,  containing  17,876  acres,  which  include 
6,380  acres  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London.* 

During  the  same  period  the  provincial  municipali- 
ties have  added  to  the  open  spaces  under  their  con- 
trol, but  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  statement 
as  to  their  number.  In  the  year  1883,  in  answer 
to  a circular  letter  issued  by  the  writer  to  the  autho- 
rities of  42  provincial  cities  and  towns,  it  was  found 
that  they  possessed  an  aggregate  of  131  open  spaces, 
containing  12,343  acres.  Since  then  it  is  probable 
at  least  100  more  have  been  added,  so  that  we  may 

* Since  the  above  was  written  a further  increase  has  occurred. 
Metropolitan  parks  and  gardens  now  (1905)  number  353, 
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roughly  say  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  the  metropolis,  possess  (1905) 
some  800  open  spaces  over  20,000  acres  in  extent. 
These  public  grounds  are  of  course  in  addition  to 
the  innumerable  private  gardens  and  squares  which 
are  to  be  met  in  almost  all  British  towns,  and  which, 
though  not  open  to  the  public,  still  gladden  the 
eyes  of  all  by  the  sight  of  nature,  materially  increase 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  which  each 
citizen  may  breathe,  assist  in  the  production  of 
oxygen  and  the  consumption  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  give  pleasure  and  health  to  a large  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are 
situated.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  some  500 
private  squares  and  frontages  in  London,  as  well 
as  173  closed  burial-grounds,  containing  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  about  500  acres. 

The  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gar- 
dens Association  have  been  largely  directed  towards 
the  transformation  into  pleasant  gardens,  and  the 
throwing  open  to  the  public,  of  these  closed  burial- 
grounds  and  squares,  and  no  less  than  61  of  the 
former  and  18  of  the  latter  have  been  thus  treated 
by  the  Society  since  its  formation.*  The  London 
County  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the  metro- 
polis outside  the  City,  has  been  most  energetic  in 
furtherance  of  the  open-space  movement.  During 
the  four  years  of  its  existence,  including  the  schemes 
in  progress  taken  over  from  the  late  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  675  acres,  as  well  as  three  noble 
gifts  of  56  acres,  have  been  added  to  the  open  spaces 
* Now  (1905)  68  burial  grounds  and  23  squares. 
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of  the  capital,  at  a cost  to  the  Council  of  ;C342,ooo, 
and  to  other  public  bodies  and  voluntary  subscribers 
of  ii4o8,ooo.  At  the  present  time  further  additions 
of  407  acres  are  in  course  of  acquisition,  towards 
the  cost  of  which  A8o,ooo  will  be  contributed  by 
the  Council,  and  ;;^44,ooo  will  be  provided  by  other 
public  bodies  and  voluntary  subscriptions. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  many  years 
before  the  existence  of  either  the  London  County 
Council  or  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  the  ancient  Corporation  which  rules  over 
the  one  square  mile  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
known  as  the  City  of  London,  and  whose  head  is 
the  Lord  Mayor,  initiated  the  policy  of  encircling 
London  on  its  outskirts  with  a series  of  large  com- 
mons and  open  spaces.  In  1882  the  Corporation 
acquired  the  noble  domain  of  Epping  Forest,  5,375 
acres  in  extent.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Cor- 
poration has  provided  ten  or  eleven  of  these  large 
open  areas,  amounting  to  6,300  acres,  at  a total  cost 
of  ii340,ooo,  and  is  still  continuing  its  large-hearted 
policy  of  enclosing  London  in  a green  ring,  a policy 
which  not  only  promotes  the  welfare  of  its  own  citizens, 
but  to  a far  greater  extent  benefits  the  inhabitants  of 
London  at  large  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  City. 

There  are  some  who  are  of  opinion  that  London 
possesses  for  the  moment  a sufficient  number  of 
extensive  parks  and  gardens,  and  that  her  present 
need  is  a large  increase  in  the  small  gardens  and 
playgrounds  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the 
more  densely  packed  portions  of  her  population. 
The  ideal  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  that  a small 
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garden  or  a children’s  playground  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  both  sup- 
plied with  gymnastic  apparatus  and  appliances  for 
suitable  games,  with  a certain  portion  roofed  in  in 
case  of  bad  weather,  and  under  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  special  attendants,  should  be  opened  and 
maintained  by  the  municipal  authority  in  every 
large  city  within  a quarter  of  a mile’s  walk  of  each 
working  or  middle-class  home.  As  a rule,  in  cities 
the  large  parks,  especially  in  the  United  States,  are 
too  far  from  the  masses  of  the  population  to  be  of 
much  practical  benefit  to  them  except  on  a Sunday, 
whereas,  if  small  playgrounds,  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  careful  attendants  were  scattered  all  over 
the  town,  workpeople  would  be  able  to  send  their 
children  to  them,  even  for  a short  time,  between, 
before,  and  after  school  hours,  confident  that  they 
would  be  in  safety  and  well  looked  after.  The  use- 
fulness of  these  institutions  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  has  once  seen  such  grounds  crowded 
with  children  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves,  and 
unconsciously  strengthening  their  limbs  and  con- 
stitutions by  games  and  gymnastic  exercises  per- 
formed under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  Lon- 
don County  Council  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  have  been  so  convinced  of  the 
benefit  which  playgrounds  are  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion that  they  have  not  only  taken  over  several 
originally  made  and  temporarily  maintained  by  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  but  have 
constructed  and  enlarged  others  in  the  parks  under 
their  control.  It  is  only  in  the  royal  parks  of 
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London  that  no  public  gymnasia  are  yet  to  be 
found.  Years  ago  I remember  to  have  seen  them 
in  Manchester  and  Salford.  I believe  now  there 
are  many  in  the  towns  of  Britain.  One  of  the  first 
open-air  playgrounds  ever  constructed  was  at  Man- 
chester ; it  was  made  and  maintained  by  Messrs. 
Armitage  for  the  use  of  their  workpeople.  Follow- 
ing their  example,  some  years  ago  Lady  Meath  and  I 
constructed  two  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  on  our 
property  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  They  are  divided  by 
railings  into  two  portions,  one  for  boys  and  the  other 
for  girls.  The  largest  contains  a giant  stride,  climb- 
ing mast,  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  swings,  jump- 
ing board  and  cat-gallows,  skittle-ground,  swings, 
skipping-ropes  attached  to  a central  post,  horizontal 
ladder,  trapeze  and  swinging  rings,  and  a sandpit 
in  which  the  little  children  dig  and  play,  whilst 
their  mothers  and  nurses  can  sit  round  on  benches 
watching  them  or  chatting.  In  each  playground 
there  is  a caretaker  attired  in  uniform.  The  rush 
of  children  when  these  grounds  were  first  open  was 
so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossible,  though  two 
caretakers  were  employed  in  each  ground,  to  keep 
any  order  for  the  first  week,  and  consequently  a few 
accidents  occurred  ; but  since  then  I have  had  no 
complaint,  nor  have  I heard  of  any  further  accident, 
though  the  grounds  have  now  (1905)  been  opened 
for  sixteen  years.  They  are  in  constant  use,  and, 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  having  worn  off,  are  not  so 
inconveniently  crowded  as  formerly. 

It  was  feared  by  some  that  the  existence  of  these 
grounds  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  educational 
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interests  of  the  children,  but  it  has  practically  been 
discovered  that  the  playgrounds  save  the  school 
officers  a deal  of  trouble,  as,  if  a child  is  absent 
from  school,  they  have  not  now  to  hunt  for  him 
as  formerly,  but  know  exactly  where  he  is  to  be 
found.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  Great  Britain 
public  playgrounds  must  never  be  left  without  a 
caretalcer,  and  should  be  closed  after  dark  ; but 
if  these  precautions  are  taken,  and  if  in  rough  dis- 
tricts special  aid  be  given  the  caretaker  for  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  after  their  opening,  no  further 
difficulty  need  be  anticipated.  Up  to  the  age  of 
ten  it  appears  advisable  to  allow  boys  to  enjoy  the 
use  of  the  girls’  playground,  and  after  that  age 
to  provide  them  with  a ground  of  their  own,  to 
which  no  adult  should  be  admitted.  The  girls’ 
gymnasia,  to  which  admittance  should  be  strictly 
forbidden  to  males,  should  be  under  the  charge  of  able- 
bodied  women,  and  if  possible  be  screened  from  view. 

Open  spaces  should  be  constructed  on  a careful 
and  systematic  plan,  and  should  be  situated  at  easy 
distances  throughout  the  different  districts  of  a 
town  or  city,  and  not  placed  at  haphazard,  as  is 
too  often  the  custom  at  present.  The  money  needed 
for  their  acquisition  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
partly  derived  from  a tax,  say  of  ten  per  cent.,  on 
all  new  ground-rents  accruing  from  the  passing 
of  an  Act  legalising  the  above  proposal,  which 
landowners  intending  to  build  should  be  able  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  by  presenting  to  the 
municipality  ten  per  cent,  of  their  land  for  conver- 
sion into  public  gardens  and  playgrounds. 


(parRe  au5  Open  ^pacee  of  ;Eon5on» 

July  1901. 


“ Oh  happy  garden  ! whose  seclusion  deep 
Hath  been  so  friendly  to  industrious  hours.” 

Wordsworth. 

AS  the  Royal  parks  of  London,  which  are 
amongst  our  most  precious  possessions,  now 
belong  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  fact  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  that  we  owe  their  existence,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  certain 
Kings  of  England  to  retain  large  tracts  of  land 
for  the  private  exercise  of  sport.  The  Plantagenets 
had  a passion  for  hunting,  the  Stuarts  followed 
the  chase  because  it  was  the  fashion,  but  it  was  a 
Tudor  monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  who  enclosed  for  his 
Royal  pleasure,  the  sites  of  St.  James’s  Park,  Green 
Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Regent’s  Park.  They  formed 
manors  and  lands  belonging  to  monasteries,  and, 
to  make  a long  story  short,  were  acquired  by  the 
Crown  when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.  Henry, 
in  1546,  issued  a proclamation  promising  punish- 
ment to  all  and  any  of  his  subjects  who  should 
hunt  or  hawk  within  his  private  precincts,  “ foras- 
much as  the  King’s  Most  Royal  Majesty  is  much 
desirous  to  have  the  games  of  hare,  partridge, 
pheasant,  and  heron,  preserved  in  and  about  his 
Honour  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  for  his  own 
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disport  and  pastime  ; that  is  to  say,  from  his  said 
Palace  of  Westminster  to  St.  Gyles  in  the  Fields, 
and  from  thence  to  Islington,  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Oak,  to  Highgate,  to  Hornsey  Park,  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  and  from  thence  to  his  said  Palace  of  West- 
minster, to  be  preserved  and  kept  for  his  own  disport 
and  pleasure  and  recreation.” 

If  the  carrying  out  of  this  proclamation  had 
been  strenuously  insisted  on,  the  then  small  City 
of  London  would  have  been  encircled  by  a wide 
tract  of  open  land,  a Royal  chase.  But  the  sub- 
sequent monarchs  had  other  matters  to  attend  to, 
while  the  people  were  learning  to  rebel  against  Royal 
spoliation,  and  soon  only  scattered  portions  of  this 
belt  remained  free  from  buildings.  Now,  after  a 
lapse  of  350  years,  a scheme  is  being  put  forward — 
one  which  I venture  to  think  deserves  national  sup- 
port— to  surround  London  with  a belt  of  green 
“ park-ways  ” and  open  spaces,  the  inner  edge  of 
which  would  be  removed,  not  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  City,  as  Henry  VIII. ’s  reserved  land 
would  have  been,  but  from  six  to  ten  miles. 

The  Royal  parks  are  still,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  and  successes  of  the  modern  open  space 
movement,  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  lungs 
of  London  ; and  accounts  of  their  early  condition, 
and  of  their  conversion  into  public  lands,  can  be 
found  in  any  good  history  of  the  Metropolis.  They 
have  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  lives  and 
n'icnners  of  the  citizens  ; from  monastic  times, 
through  the  hunting  days,  to  the  fashionable  and 
pleasure-seeking  period  ; and  they  are  still  the  resort 
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of  the  highest  in  the  land,  the  great  masses  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  most  degraded  of  our  home- 
less outcasts. 

Not  only  were  kings  and  princes  anxious  for 
sport,  not  only  did  the  City  magnates  keep  their 
hounds  for  hunting  in  the  woods  of  Highgate  and 
Hampstead,  but  the  people  also  desired,  and  always 
retained,  some  form  of  outdoor  recreation.  The 
chief  of  the  public  lands  around  London  was  “ the 
great  fen  or  moor  ” on  the  north  side  of  the  City — 
the  Moorflelds,  where,  from  the  earliest  days,  the 
youths  of  the  City  were  accustomed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. Parts  of  the  fields  were  from  time  to  time 
enclosed,  but  the  hedges  or  palings  were  always 
pulled  down  by  those  who  resented  such  enclosure. 
After  being  put  to  many  uses,  and  passing  through 
various  vicissitudes,  including  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  Moorfields  were  enclosed  in  1786. 
Now  they  are  represented  by  four  portions  or  rem- 
nants of  their  former  greatness,  the  Bunhill  Fields 
burial  ground,  the  private  grounds  belonging  to  the 
Plonourable  Artillery  Company,  Finsbury  Circus, 
and  Finsbury  Square,  and  by  such  local  names  as 
Windmill  Street  and  Moorgate.  One  of  the  spaces, 
Finsbury  Circus,  is,  after  a period  of  115  years, 
about  to  be  re-opened  to  the  public  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London.  Bunhill  Fields  grave- 
yard is  also  open  to  anyone  who  may  wish  to  visit 
a tomb-laden  spot,  but  Finsbury  Square  is  still  a 
private  garden,  and  the  Artillery  Company’s  ground 
is  strictly  closed. 
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Then  there  were  the  commons  and  greens  scattered 
about  in  the  country  and  among  the  villages  sur- 
rounding the  City.  Many  of  them  have  disappeared, 
most  of  them  have  been  curtailed,  but  here  and 
there  we  hnd  some  little  garden  which  bears  the 
ancient  name ; the  greens  of  Stoke  Newington,  Is- 
lington, Paddington,  Camberwell  and  others  are  still 
in  existence.  Such  commons  as  Clapham,  Tooting, 
Wimbledon,  Plackney,  and  Woolwich,  whose  con- 
tinuance is  due  to  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act 
and  other  Victorian  measures,  and  to  the  most  valu- 
able work  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,* 
form  the  chief  lungs  of  greater  London,  while  some 
of  the  larger  parks  now  under  the  control  of  the 
London  County  Council,  such  as  those  of  Battersea 
and  Kennington,  were  also,  at  one  time,  common 
lands.  Victoria  Park  was  purchased  in  1840,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
York  House,  St.  James’s.  These  are  all  increasingly 
useful,  and,  like  the  Royal  parks,  are  carefully  and 
tastefully  kept.  For  the  history  of  the  municipal 
open  spaces  of  London  reference  should  be  made  to 
Lieut.-Colonel  Sexby’s  very  excellent  work.t 

From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  fashion  to  build 
houses  in  squares,  with  a garden  in  the  centre.  These 
gardens  were  often  unenclosed,  but,  as  time  went  on, 

* See  “ English  Commons  and  Forests.”  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw- 
Lefevre.  “ Open  Spaces,  Footpaths,  and  Rights-of-way.”  Sir 
Robert  Hunter. 

f See  “The  Municipal  Parks  and  Gardens  of  London.” 
Lt. -Colonel  Sexby. 
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it  was  thought  right  to  rail  them  in,  and  only  to 
allow  the  householders  to  use  them.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  West  of  London  that  we  find  the  squares — 
although  the  finest  are  in  Belgravia  and  Blooms- 
bury— they  exist  in  some  of  the  poorest  districts  and 
also  in  the  City.  When  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  was  started,  18^  years  ago, 
with  the  exception  of  Trafalgar  and  Leicester 
Squares,  they  were  all  closed  to  the  general  public. 
Very  gradually  they  are  being  secured  as  open 
spaces.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Westminster  led  the  way  by  handing  over 
to  the  Association  Canonbury  Square,  Ebury  Square, 
and  certain  other  gardens.  Now  there  are,  in  Lon- 
don, about  thirty  of  these  enclosures  converted  into 
public  recreation  grounds,  besides  other  and  similar 
spaces  which  were  never  called  “ squares.” 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  the  growth  of  London 
became  most  alarming.  There  had  been  times  when 
Parliament  had  sought  to  limit  its  extension,  notably 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.,  and 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  but  London  neverthe- 
less continued  to  grow  and  to  flourish,  taking  into 
its  borders  the  once  rural  villages  which  surrounded 
it.  Even  the  pleasure-grounds,  Bagnigge  Wells, 
Sadler’s  Wells,  Goodman’s  Fields,  Surrey  Gardens, 
and  a host  of  others,  were  crowded  out  of  existence, 
and  little  beyond  their  names  now  remains  to  us. 
In  1775  there  were  open  fields  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  British 
Museum,  to  the  east  of  Stepney  Church,  and  to  the 
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west  of  Tyburn  toll-gate  (Marble  Arch),  while,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  London  consisted 
of  only  a narrow  belt  of  parishes  fringing  the  river. 
Noorthouck,  writing  in  1773,  says; 

“ London,  vast  as  it  is,  still  enlarges  ; how  long 
this  increment  may  continue  cannot  perhaps  be  fore- 
seen ; but  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that,  when 
the  augmentation  becomes  injurious,  it  will,  like  all 
other  natural  evils,  correct  itself.”  This  was  an 
optimistic  manner  of  disposing  of  the  problem,  but 
London  has  not  ceased  to  grow.  While  in  1801  the 
population  was  958,788,  in  1901  it  is  estimated  to  be 
close  on  5,000,000.  Common-lands,  lammas-lands, 
fields,  lanes,  private  estates,  and  public  pleasure- 
grounds  quickly  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  an 
endless  number  of  monotonous  streets,  unbroken  by 
playgrounds  or  open  spaces,  and  seldom  relieved  by 
trees.  Such  was  the  state  of  London  before  the  close 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  other  sanitary 
pioneers,  began  the  noble  work  of  trying  to  supply 
the  need  of  the  dwellers  in  the  vast  city  for  breath- 
ing space  and  fresh  air. 

The  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  was  passed 
in  1847,  and  contained  provisions  for  the  formation 
in  towns  of  places  of  “ public  resort  and  recreation.” 
This  was  followed  by  many  other  Acts,  culminating 
in  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Act  of  1877, 
which  again  has  been  frequently  amended  and  ex- 
tended. In  fact,  scarcely  a session  passes  without 
there  being  some  new  measure  brought  forward  with 
direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the  provision  or  pre- 
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servation  of  open  spaces.  About  the  year  1870  the 
need  for  gardens  and  playgrounds  in  the  crowded 
districts  was  becoming  very  urgent.  The  church- 
yards and  burial-grounds  in  London  had  been 
closed  for  interments  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Over 
one  hundred  had  been  built  upon,  but  more  than 
300  remained  ; and  it  was  felt  that  these  grounds, 
at  any  rate,  might  be  made  of  some  use.  During 
the  next  few  years  the  movement  for  converting  the 
closed  graveyards  into  open  gardens  gradually  made 
progress,  and  there  is  one  garden  in  London,  the 
churchyard  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  which  has 
been  in  daily  use  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  late  Prebendary  Harry  Jones  was  in  the  con- 
sistory court,  with  representatives  of  the  local  vestry, 
for  two  days,  and  finally  secured  a faculty  for 
laying  out  the  hitherto  deserted  and  neglected 
ground  as  a public  garden,  together  with  an  adjoin- 
ing Nonconformist  burial-ground,  the  dividing  wall 
being  thrown  down.  A precedent  being  created,  it 
was  made  easier  for  others,  including  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  lay  out  their  churchyards.* 
These  little  bits  of  lost  country  brought  back  into 
the  town  began  slowly  to  increase  in  number.  The 
movement  was  assisted  by  sub-committees  of  the 
National  Health  Society  and  the  Kyrle  Society, 
while  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  kept  a 
faithful  watch  over  public  lands  in  danger  from 
encroachment.  Towards  the  close  of  1882  efforts 
were  made  to  gather  together  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  open  spaces,  and  to  collect  funds  for  deal- 
* See  “London  Burial  Grounds.”  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes. 
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ing  in  a larger  and  more  concentrated  manner  with 
the  provision  of  breathing-grounds  in  London.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gar- 
dens Association,  and  from  a small  beginning  a 
large  work  grew. 

The  Association  has  carried  through  (1905)  over 
500  successful  undertakings,  including  the  entire  or 
partial  laying  out  of  130  recreation  grounds  in  Lon- 
don. It  has  placed  thousands  of  seats  in  public  sites, 
and  planted  thousands  of  trees.  It  has  given  grants 
to  thirty  gymnasia,  has  erected  about  fifty  drinking 
or  ornamental  fountains,  has  secured  the  opening  on 
Saturdays  (when  they  were  closed)  of  200  Board 
School  playgrounds.  It  has  promoted,  or  assisted 
in  promoting,  schemes  for  acquiring  large  open 
spaces  on  every  side  of  the  metropolis,  most  of  which 
schemes  involved  the  collection  of  many  thousand 
pounds.  If  has  promoted  Bills  in  Parliament,  and 
opposed  Bills,  and  is  constantly  engaged  in  work 
of  this  kind.  It  has  daughter  societies  in  Glasgow, 
Norwich,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  besides 
imitators  in  America  and  Australia.  It  is  recognised 
as  the  chief  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  information 
relating  to  open  space  matters  by  the  public  Press, 
and  by  the  public  bodies  in  London,  in  the  provinces, 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  colonies.  It  is  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  numbers  of  other  autho- 
rities, besides  voluntary  societies.  The  direct  influ- 
ence which  the  Association  has  had  upon  public 
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opinion,  and  the  indirect  work  which  it  has  done, 
are  perhaps  its  most  useful  achievements  ; and  it  is 
necessary  again  and  again  to  point  out  that  its  value 
must  not  alone  be  judged  by  the  definite  under- 
takings which  it  has  been  able  to  carry  through,  but 
also,  and  chiefly,  by  the  general  and  far-reaching 
effects  which  its  efforts  have  produced.  This  is  due, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  the  continued  and  generous 
recognition  which  the  work  of  the  Association  has 
always  received  from  the  London  daily  Press.  The 
need  of  its  existence  is  as  great  as  ever  ; it  initiates 
schemes,  carries  through  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tions, often  with  private  individuals,  and  brings  the 
claims  of  the  varied  cases  before  the  proper  autho- 
rities. Any  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested 
in  open  spaces,  and  would  like  to  be  a member  of 
the  Association,  will  be  heartily  welcomed  as  such 
if  he  or  she  will  communicate  with  me  or  the  Sec- 
retary, at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

There  are  now  (1905),  in  London  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  over  500  public  recreation- 
grounds,  varying  in  size  from  Epping  Forest, 
which,  with  Wanstead  Flats,  is  5,375  acres  in 
extent,  to  little  gardens  and  playgrounds  measuring 
an  eighth  or  tenth  of  an  acre.  These  include  120 
plots  of  ground  which  have  been  used  for  interment, 
parish  churchyards,  and  other  disused  burial 
grounds,  of  which  the  largest  is  eleven  acres  and 
the  smallest  a few  yards  square.  Amongst  the 
recreation-grounds  are  shady  and  well-kept  gardens, 
with  seats,  flower-beds  and  fountains  ; public  play- 
grounds for  children,  provided  with  gymnastic 
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apparatus,  giant’s  strides,  swings,  bars,  etc.  ; richly- 
timbered  private  parks  and  estates  that  have  been 
presented  to  or  bought  for  the  people  ; portions  of 
the  marsh-lands  and  lammas-lands  of  East  London 
which  form  such  valuable  grounds  for  football  and 
cricket ; little  resting-places  under  the  shadow  of 
the  City  churches  ; and  vacant  plots  of  land  in  odd 
corners  of  the  metropolis,  which  have  been  turned 
into  recreation  grounds,  instead  of  being  used  as 
building  sites  or  builders’  yards.  There  is  not  a 
suggestion  for  beautifying  the  London  streets,  or 
adding  to  the  open  spaces,  which  is  too  small  to 
be  worth  taking  up  ; while  no  scheme  yet  put  for- 
ward is  so  large  that  it  can  be  considered  to  over- 
step the  need  for  breathing  space  or  fresh  air,  which 
is  increasingly  felt  by  the  dwellers  in  our  ever-grow- 
ing metropolis,  where  the  builders,  at  any  rate,  never 
cease  activity. 

And  the  chances  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  for 
there  are  still  very  many  closed  gardens,  squares 
and  graveyards  (of  these  alone,  i66)  which  might 
be  converted  into  pleasant  and  shady  resting-places 
if  secured  for  the  purpose.  There  are  still  Board 
School  playgrounds  and  voluntary  school  play- 
grounds, closed  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  which  should  be  thrown  open.  There 
are  still  opportunities  for  purchasing  beautiful 
estates  in  the  suburbs,  and  of  saving  them  from  be- 
coming sites  for  more  streets.  There  are  an  endless 
number  of  corners  in  and  amongst  our  roads  which 
might  be  brightened  by  trees  and  flowers,  or  pro- 
vided with  seats  for  the  public.  There  are  still  vast 
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tracts  of  land  round  London,  with  lammas  or  com- 
mon rights,  and  beautiful  hill-tops  and  view-points, 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  as  open  spaces.  With 
constant  watchfulness,  with  strenuous  and  unstinting 
action  on  the  part  of  those  individuals  and  public 
bodies  who  can  raise  the  means  to  secure  the  open 
spaces  and  beautify  the  streets,  it  may  yet  be  possible 
to  make  what  is  known  as  Greater  London  a verit- 
able “ Garden  City.” 

At  the  time  of  the  commemoration  of  Her  late 
Majesty’s  diamond  jubilee,  the  Association  took  part 
in  a movement,  which  had  considerable  success,  to 
urge  all  local  authorities  to  provide  recreation- 
grounds  in  celebration  of  the  event.  I feel  that  I 
cannot  close  this  paper  better  than  by  again  bring- 
ing this  matter  into  prominence,  and  by  suggesting 
that  no  more  fitting  or  lasting  memorial  of  her 
glorious  reign  could  be  instituted  than  the  provision 
of  more  parks  and  public  gardens  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 
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September,  1894. 

The  first  query  which  at  once  arises  before  we 
can  discuss  the  subject  upon  which  I have 
been  asked  to  speak  to-day  is,  “ What  is  the 
meaning  in  this  connection  of  the  word  Church?  ” 
Is  the  expression  intended  to  include  the  whole  body 
of  the  laity  who  are  themselves  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  and  occasionally  attend  its  ser- 
vice, but  many  of  whom  do  so  more  from  custom  and 
expediency  than  from  religious  motives,  or  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  clergy  and  the  more  earnest  rhembers  of 
the  Church  whose  allegiance  is  heartfelt  and  sincere, 
and  who  probably  are  Communicants  ; or  is  refer- 
ence to  the  clergy  or  elected  lay  representatives  alone 
intended  when  the  word  “ Church  ” is  used  ? I 
am  of  opinion  that  as  the  laity  of  the  Church  belong 
to  all  classes,  and  their  interest  in  regard  to  many 
social  questions  must  necessarily  often  be  antagonistic 
the  one  to  the  other,  the  word  “ Church  ” should,  in 
considering  the  subject,  be  taken  to  mean  the  recog- 
nised clergy  and  elected  representatives  of  the 
Church,  and  the  question  should  rather  run,  “ What 
• 13th  September,  1894. 
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should  be  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
elected  laymen,  representing  the  Church  in  Synod 
assembled,  towards  the  social  questions  of  the  day?  ” 
If  we  assume  that  this  is  the  problem  set  us  for 
discussion  to-day,  our  next  step  ought  surely  to  be 
to  endeavour  to  discover  whether  any  direction  has 
been  given  us  in  Holy  Writ  in  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Christians  towards  these  subjects,  or  whether 
the  Divine  Founder  of  our  religion  has  by  His 
example  shown  us  how  He  would  desire  us  to  act 
in  the  matter.  Did  our  Saviour  take  any  cognisance 
of  temporal  and  social  questions,  or  was  His  teach- 
ing entirely  confined  to  spiritual  or  moral  themes? 
That  He  was  continually  going  about  ministering 
to  the  temporal  needs  of  men  is  evident.  He  raised 
the  dead,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to 
the  deaf,  cleansed  the  lepers,  enabled  the  lame  to 
walk,  healed  the  sick,  fed  the  hungry,  wept  with  the 
sorrowful,  and  felt  compassion  for  the  widow.  He 
distinctly  told  us  that  we  should  show  mercy  to  our 
neighbour  and  love  him  as  ourselves,  that  we  should 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  affliction, 
that  we  should  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  visit  the  prisoner.  Our  Lord’s  commands  to 
His  followers  are  therefore  unmistakably  of  a social 
character.  We  are  distinctly  enjoined  to  love,  com- 
fort and  assist  one  another  in  our  journey  through 
life.  The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  shows  us 
also  that  we  are  not  to  place  artificial  limitations 
to  our  sympathies,  which  are  to  be  as  wide  as 
humanity  itself,  but  when  we  go  beyond  these  general 
principles,  and,  for  our  guidance,  look  for  instances 
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in  which  our  Divine  Master  rebuked  social  laws, 
customs  or  habits  of  thought,  we  do  not  find  them. 
We  know  that  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  appear- 
ance on  earth  there  was  much  in  the  organisation, 
laws,  customs  and  habits  of  thought  of  society 
which  could  not  have  met  with  His  approval,  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  passage  to  show  that  He  directly 
rebuked  these  social  iniquities  by  name  or  enjoined 
upon  His  disciples  any  distinct  programme  of 
social  reform.  He  sought  the  individual  regenera- 
tion of  human  hearts.  This  once  effected,  all  the 
rest  would  naturally  follow.  The  Roman  yoke  cut 
deep  into  the  necks  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  country- 
men of  our  Lord.  The  worst  slavery  of  modern 
days  cannot  be  compared  with  what  then  existed. 
The  unrestrained  tyranny  of  the  rulers  of  the  time, 
the  selfish  indifference  to  human  suffering  of  the 
great  and  the  rich,  the  licentiousness  and  debauchery, 
the  lust  and  the  cruelty  which  history  records  against 
the  society  of  that  day,  has  probably  never  been 
equalled.  It  would  not  therefore  seem  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  Christ  would  have  denounced  by 
name  the  iniquities  and  injustices  of  the  Empire, 
whose  capital  was  Rome,  but  the  only  cities  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  in  terms  of  reproach  were  two 
insignificant  towns  in  Judaea,  of  the  very  sites  of 
which  the  historian  and  archaeologist  are  now  igno- 
rant. On  one  occasion  the  opinion  of  our  Lord  was 
distinctly  invited  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  the  hated  Roman,  but  far  from  denouncing  the 
tyrannies  and  injustices  which  accompanied  the 
collection  of  these  taxes.  He  told  His  listeners  that 
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they  should  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  and  He  went  so  far  as  to  select  a publican 
for  one  of  His  disciples.  He  even  declined  to  act 
the  part  of  a friendly  arbitrator  in  a dispute  about 
land,  and  in  reply  to  such  an  appeal  said,  “ Man, 
who  made  Me  a Judge  or  Divider  over  you?”  It 
seems  therefore  evident  that  our  Lord  intentionally 
abstained  from  criticism  or  denunciation  of  the 
political  or  social  evils  of  the  day,  and  refused  to 
be  an  arbitrator  in  temporal  disputes,  knowing  that 
the  causes  of  many  of  these  were  temporary,  and 
that  as  the  principles  of  His  teaching  spread,  and 
the  world  became  more  thoroughly  permeated  by 
His  Spirit,  these  evils  would  gradually,  one  by  one, 
be  mitigated,  until  ultimately  they  would  give  place 
to  the  reign  of  love  and  justice,  of  mercy  and  of 
peace.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
representative  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Church  to  follow  in  these  matters,  as  in  all  others, 
the  example  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  if  on  investi- 
gation it  be  found  that  in  His  teaching  He  trusted 
more  to  the  effect  on  the  human  mind  of  the  incul- 
cation of  general  principles  of  morality,  rather  than 
to  denunciation  of  particular  forms  of  social 
injustice,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  as  a body  should  be  directed 
on  similar  lines,  and  whilst  never  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  as 
taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  avoid  taking 
any  active  or  partisan  view  in  the  social  or  political 
struggles  between  man  and  man,  lest,  through  ignor- 
ance or  passion,  injustice  instead  of  justice  should 
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be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  clergy  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  should  abstain  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  political  and  social  questions,  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  a decided  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  laity,  I wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I only  allude  to  matters  of  a party 
or  controversial  character,  and  not  to  cases  of  un- 
doubted, cruel,  immorality  and  injustice,  and  that 
I believe  that  nothing  but  good  can  arise  from  the 
Church  taking  the  lead  in  every  effort  of  a non- 
contentious  nature,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
moral,  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  the  people. 
To  translate  these  principles  into  practice  is  doubtless 
a difficult  task,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  a clergyman 
would  be  wise  to  avoid  being  dragged  or  enticed 
into  public  advocacy  of  any  political  or  social  party, 
theory  or  programme,  or  into  expressing  his  opinion 
publicly  in  favour  of  or  against  any  particular  form 
of  Government  or  social  organisation,  but  that  he 
could  not  be  too  active  in  bringing  all  classes  to 
appreciate  and  know  each  other  better,  in  pointing, 
as  opportunity  offers,  and  with  as  much  tact  as  pos- 
sible, how  men  may  practically  carry  out  the  com- 
mand to  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  and 
to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  by.  “ Evil 
is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of 
heart,”  and  many  a good  and  useful  deed  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  wise  word,  and  the  timely 
suggestion  thrown  out  at  the  right  moment,  and  to 
the  right  person.  The  representative  of  the  Church 
should  show  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  all  classes 
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of  men  and  women,  and  the  one-sided  partisan  or 
advocate  of  none.  If  it  be  his  duty  to  blame  some 
human  weakness,  let  him  be  careful  to  show  that  it 
is  sin  which  he  is  attacking,  and  not  individuals  or 
classes.  It  is  a truism  to  add  that  the  ideal  clergy- 
man should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  friend  of 
all  his  parishioners,  should  know  them  individually, 
and  show  that  he  sympathises  with  them  in  their 
joys  and  sorrows.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible  in 
the  case  of  a man  in  charge  of  a large  parish,  but 
even  here  much  can  be  done  through  the  agency  of 
some  of  the  numerous  societies  and  organisations 
which  band  together  the  active  laity  of  the  district 
in  support  of  their  clergyman  and  Church.  The 
Girls’  and  Young  Men’s  Friendly  Societies,  the 
Young  Women’s  and  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
the  Help  Society,  the  Ministering  Children’s  League, 
the  Boys’  Brigade,  the  Church  Lads’  Brigade, 
and  a host  of  other  similar  organisations  all 
offer  assistance  in  these  days  to  the  over-worked 
clergy.  The  object  of  the  wise  pastor  should 
be  to  train  men  and  women  to  help  him  in  his  work, 
and  to  bring  up  the  children  so  that  there  may 
always  be  in  the  parish  a succession  of  willing, 
active,  trained  workers  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
The  best  and  most  permanent  work  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  children,  and  by  gaining  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  parish.  The  old  will  pass  away  shortly,  but 
the  young  will  remain,  and  it  is  their  influence  which 
in  a few  years  will  tell  for  or  against  the  Church. 
Let  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  look  after  the 
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young.  Let  him  hold  out  a helping  hand  when  they 
leave  school,  and  again  after  they  have  been  con- 
firmed. Let  him  remember  that  ridicule  and  class 
custom  are  ever  striving  to  weaken  any  spiritual 
influence  which  has  been  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  that  the  true-hearted  shepherd 
of  Christ’s  flock  should  be  on  the  alert  to  counteract 
these  hindrances  to  the  religious  life.  Let  him  give 
them  some  work  to  do  for  their  Heavenly  Master, 
and  band  them  together  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  defy  by  numbers  the  ridicule  of  their  thought- 
less or  vicious  comrades.  When  they  go  out  into 
the  world  let  him  enter  into  their  lives,  let  him  set 
apart  some  hour  when,  by  invitation,  he  may  keep 
up  his  friendly  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.  It  may  be  over  a cup  of  tea  and  a 
pipe  by  the  study  fire  in  the  winter,  or  it  may 
be  in  a country  vale  in  the  summer,  and  thus 
learn  something  of  their  difficulties  and  trials,  their 
sorrows  and  griefs,  their  joys,  their  successes  and 
their  hopes.  In  these  conversations  with  the  young 
of  all  classes  he  will  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  various  hindrances  with  which  the  youths 
of  his  congregation  have  to  contend  in  endeavour- 
ing to  lead  Christian  lives,  and  in  a short  time  he 
will  be  more  capable  of  tendering  consolation,  en- 
couragement and  advice,  than  if  he  were  to  spend 
years  in  the  study  of  all  the  books  that  have  ever 
been  written  on  social  questions.  He  will  learn  the 
exact  spot  where  the  shoe  pinches  each  individual 
and  class,  and  instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  efforts 
to  discover  the  sore  place,  he  will  in  his  sermons 
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be  able  tO'  apply  his  remedies  with  unerring  skill 
to  the  exact  spot  in  the  social  body  corporate  around 
him  which  is  in  need  of  healing.  Instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a partisan  either  of  the  rich  or  poor, 
of  the  employers  or  the  employed,  of  the  landlord 
or  of  the  labourer,  he  will  be  known  and  respected 
as  a man  who  mixes  amongst  all  classes,  and  is 
desirous  of  doing  justice  to  all.  If  he  sees  neglect 
or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  of  the 
landlord,  his  voice  judiciously  raised  in  private  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  be  listened  to  than  if  it  were 
known  that  he  were  an  active  member  of  some  trade 
or  agricultural  union.  If  he  should  notice  neglect 
of  the  employer’s  interest,  or  of  the  display  of  an 
ungrateful  or  grasping  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
workman,  surely,  any  words  of  reproof  he  might 
think  right  to  utter  would  be  received  in  a kindlier 
spirit  if  it  were  known  that  he  had  declined  to 
identify  himself  with  any  organisation  for  the 
special  promotion  of  the  landlords’  or  the  employers’ 
interests.  But  I trust  that  no  words  of  mine  will 
be  construed  to  mean  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  combat  all  forms  of  vice,  and  to  expose, 
if  needs  be,  all  social  tyrannies,  injustices,  and 
fraud,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  no  efforts  should 
be  spared  privately  to  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of  before  any  further  steps  are  taken  in  the  matter. 
I know  that  any  such  proposed  action  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  carry  into  practice.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
country  parson  to  tell  his  squire  that  his  cottages 
are  unfit  for  habitation,  for  a town  clergyman  to 
point  out  to  a manufacturer  that  he  is  making  cheap 
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and  shoddy  goods  and  selling  them  as  articles  of 
the  first  quality,  or  to  tell  a tradesman  that  it  is 
wrong  to  adulterate  the  food  he  sells.  It  requires 
courage  for  a minister  of  Christ,  living  in  a working- 
class  district,  to  point  out  to  the  local  leaders  of  a 
trades  union  strike,  which  has  led  to  violence,  and 
perhaps  to  bloodshed,  that  their  action  towards  non- 
union workmen  is  tyrannical  and  un-Christian,  and 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a clergy- 
man will  be  failing  in  his  duty  if,  for  fear  of 
offending  some  of  his  parishioners,  he  allows  others 
to  be  ill-treated  without  a word  of  protest.  Constant 
personal  intercourse  with  his  parishioners,  sympathy, 
tact,  and  a genial  manner,  will  enable  one  man  to 
say,  without  offence,  what  another,  who  has  held 
aloof  from  his  people,  or  taken  a prominent  part 
in  political  and  social  strife,  could  not  do  without 
creating  enemies.  I shall  sum  up  the  remarks  I 
have  made  by  saying  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  social  questions 
of  the  day  should  be  one  of  intelligent,  sympathetic, 
watchful  interest,  holding  aloof  from  all  public 
controversy  or  partisanship,  except  in  cases  of  un- 
doubted wrong  and  injustice,  and  then  acting  more 
through  personal  influence  than  by  public  denuncia- 
tion, never  wearying  in  inculcating  the  principles 
of  Christ’s  teaching,  especially  the  duty  of  men  to 
love  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  and  to  do  unto 
others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  and  ever  ready, 
as  a Church,  to  use  its  influence  to  diminish  the 
temptation  to  vice,  and  thus  to  make  it  less  difficult 
for  men  to  do  right,  and  less  easy  for  them  to  do 
wrong. 


®eprecia^ot*0  of  (U  (Tta^ion. 

January,  1897. 


RA.RELY  does  one  meet  a foreigner,  even  though 
he  may  belong  to  some  insignificant  State, 
who,  in  conversation,  will  depreciate  his  own 
land  and  people ; but  there  are  Britons  who  make 
a practice  of  “ running  down  ” all  that  appertains 
to  the  country  of  their  birth.  They  seem  to  consider 
that  by  so  doing  they  are  giving  proof  of  their  own 
independence  and  of  their  superior  enlightenment. 
These  national  depredators  are  to  be  met  with  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  but  principally  amongst  a cer- 
tain small  section  of  the  working-classes.  When 
national  criticism  emanates  from  friendly  lips  and 
is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  of  careful  study, 
it  should  be  welcomed  by  all  sensible  patriots.  Con- 
stant improvement  is  the  life  of  all  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  Stagnation  is  death,  but  if  the 
fault-finding  be  the  off-spring  of  ignorance  and  of 
a self-sufficient  desire  to  appear  more  enlightened 
than  others,  then  it  is  well  that  the  true  character 
of  such  criticism  should  be  clearly  understood. 

Some  months  ago,  when  publicly  advocating  the 
inculcation  of  patriotic  feeling  amongst  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Board  and  National  Schools  of  the 
Metropolis,  I received  a long  and  carefully  argued 
protest  from  a gentleman  who  informed  me  that 
he  was  a well-to-do  tradesman,  a late  member  of 
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a vestry,  a School  Board  Manager,  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  republican  institutions,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  particular,  and  he  gave  what 
he  doubtless  considered  excellent  reasons  why, 
although,  according  to  him,  it  was  natural  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  love  their  coun- 
try, Britons  have  no  cause  to  be  equally  proud  of 
the  land  of  their  birth.  I also  am  an  admirer  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
enterprise  and  intelligence  of  its  population.  In- 
deed, he  would  be  a poor  Briton  who  could  contem- 
plate without  feelings  of  admiration  and  pride  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  a people  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  his  own  ancestors.  Britorls,  the  Americans  origin- 
ally were,  and  in  the  imagination  of  the  true  Eng- 
lishman, kinsmen  they  ever  will  remain.  But  because 
his  heart  goes  out  to  them  in  a way  that  it  does 
to  no  other  people,  that  is  no  reason  why  an  Eng- 
lishman should  be  blind  to  the  merits  of  his  own 
country,  or  to  the  virtues  of  that  portion  of  his  race 
which  has  remained  at  home. 

The  writer  of  this  protest  seemed  anxious  to  make 
it  clear  that  he  was  not  a Socialist,  and  that  the 
opinions  he  expressed,  and  the  arguments  he  em- 
ployed against  the  inculcation  of  patriotic  feeling 
amongst  the  rising  generation  were  those  in  common 
use  amongst  men  of  his  own  class.  The  arguments 
used  were  in  a great  measure  founded  on  fictions, 
evidently  put  forward  by  the  writer  in  all  good 
faith  as  incontrovertible  facts.  If  this  letter  really 
represented,  as  it  professed  to  do,  the  feelings  and 
beliefs  of  a certain  number  of  honest  but  half- 
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educated  men,  the  following  remarks  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  entirely  without  value. 

As  my  correspondent  declared  himself  to  be  a 
Radical,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  sympathises 
with  labour.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  words  of  such 
a good  friend  to  labour  and  to  the  Radical  cause, 
as  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  ever  shown  himself  to  be, 
should  at  least  command  his  respectful  attention. 

In  the  remarkable  book  called  If  Christ  came  to 
C hicago,  Mr.  Stead  says  : — 

“The  labour  movement  in  America  seems  to  me  to  be  about 
where  the  English  labour  movement  stood  nearly  thirty  years 
since.  The  Unions  are  still  to  a certain  extent  outlawed.  They 
have  no  allies  and  many  enemies.  They  have  no  representatives 
in  City  Councils,  in  State  Legislatures,  or  in  the  Federal  Congress. 
'J'he  newspapers,  almost  without  exception,  are  against  them. 
Among  the  Churches  they  have  some  sympathy,  but  little  support. 
They  are  hampered,  as  we  were  not,  by  the  fetters  of  written 
Constitutions.  ...  I have  watched  the  rapid  evolution  of 
social  democracy  in  England,  I have  studied  autocracy  in  Russia, 
and  theocracy  in  Rome,  and  I must  say  that  nowhere,  not  even  in 
Russia,  in  the  first  years  of  the  reaction  occasioned  by  the  murder 
of  the  late  Tzar,  have  I struck  more  abject  submission  to  a more 
soulless  despotism  than  that  which  prevails  among  the  masses  of 
the  so-called  free  American  citizens,  when  they  are  face  to  face 
with  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Corporations.  ‘ Wealth,’  said 
a workman  bitterly  to  me  the  other  day,  ‘has  subjugated  every- 
thing. It  has  gagged  the  press,  it  has  bought  up  the  Legislature, 
it  has  corrupted  the  Judges.  Even  on  the  Universities  it  is  laying 
its  golden  finger.  The  churches  are  in  its  grasp.  Go  where  you 
will,  up  and  down  this  country,  you  will  find  our  citizens  paralysed 
by  a sense  of  their  own  impotence.  They  know  the  injustice, 
they  know  better  than  any  the  wrongs  which  they  suffer,  they 
mutter  curses,  but  they  are  too  cowed  to  do  anything.  They  have 
tried  so  often,  and  have  been  beaten  so  badly,  that  they  have  not 
the  heart  to  try  again.’’’ 

So  much  for  the  labour  movement!  Now  hear 
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how  the  unemployed,  according  to  Mr.  Stead,  were 
housed  during  his  visit  to  Chicago — 

‘“In  the  name  of  that  homeless  wanderer  in  this  desert  of  stone 
and  steel,  whose  hopeless  heart  lies  leaden  in  his  bosom,  whose 
brain  grows  faint  for  want  of  food  ; in  the  name  of  that  unnecessary 
product  of  American  freedom  and  prosperity,  the  American  tramp, 

I bid  you  welcome  to  the  Imperial  city  of  the  boundless  West. 
So  spoke  William  C.  Pomeroy,  Vice-President  of  the  Trade  and 
Labour  Assembly,  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  Unions  of  Chicago,  to 
the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour  which 
assembled  at  Chicago  in  last  December.” 

“ He  but  expressed,  in  his  own  vivid  way,’  con- 
tinues Mr.  Stead,  “ some  of  the  bitterness  of  discon- 
tent which  all  men  felt  in  Chicago  last  winter.” 

‘‘Among  ‘ the  images  which  ye  have  made  of  me,’  the  tramp  is 
one  of  the  most  unattractive,  and  in  December  he  was  everywhere 
in  evidence.  The  approach  of  winter  drove  him  from  the  fields  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  towns,  which  were  already  over-burdened  with 
their  own  unemployed.  Like  the  frogs  in  the  Egyptian  plague, 
you  could  not  escape  from  the  tramps,  go  where  you  would.  In 
the  city  they  wandered  through  the  streets,  seeking  work  and 
finding  none.  At  night,  if  they  had  failed  in  begging  the  dime 
which  would  secure  them  a lodging,  they  came  together  in  three 
great  herds,  presenting  a sad  spectacle  of  squalid  misery  and  forlorn 
manhood.  These  nocturnal  camps  of  the  homeless  nomads  of  civil- 
isation were  all  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Of  these,  the  most  wretched 
was  that  which  was  pitched  in  Harrison  Street  police  station. 

The  foot-sore,  leg-swollen  tramp  who  had  wandered  all  day 
through  the  city  streets,  looking  more  or  less  aimlessly  for  work 
or  food,  sought  shelter  at  night  wherever  he  could  find  a roof  to 
shelter  him,  and  warmth  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  his  bones.  Some 
kennelled  in  empty  trucks  on  the  railway  sidings,  rejoicing  even  in 
a fireless  retreat,  others  crept  into  the  basement  of  saloons,  or 
coiled  themselves  up  in  outhouses,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were 
accommodated  in  the  police  stations,  in  the  Pacific  Garden  Mission, 
and  in  the  City  Hall.  Such  improvised  shelters  were  all  the 
appliances  of  civilisation  which  Chicago,  in  the  year  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  had  to  offer  to  the  homeless  out-of-works. 
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There  is  something  dreary  and  repelling  about  a police  station 
in  the  least  criminal  districts.  But  Harrison  Street  station  stands 
in  the  midst  of  darkest  Chicago.  Behind  the  iron  bars  of  its 
underground  cages  are  penned  up  night  after  night  scores  and 
hundreds  of  the  most  dissolute  ruffians  of  both  sexes  that  can  be 
raked  up  in  the  dives  of  the  levee. 

The  cells,  if  they  may  be  called  such,  are  in  the  basement,  half 
underground.  They  resemble  the  cages  of  wild  beasts  in  a 
menagerie.  There  are  two  short  corridors  into  which  the  cages 
open  on  the  right  and  left,  while  the  remaining  corridors  have 
only  cages  on  one  side,  the  other  being  the  stone  wall.  The  floor 
is  of  stone.  In  each  cell  there  is  one  bench  on  which  the  first 
comers  can  sit,  while  the  others  stand.  An  open  gutter  at  the  back 
provides  the  only  sanitary  accommodation.  One  policeman  and 
one  police  matron  are  in  command.  Each  of  the  corridors  is 
closed  by  an  iron  barred  gate.  The  place  is  lit  with  gas  and  is 
warm,  but  the  atmosphere  is  heavy,  sometimes  fetid,  and  the  cages 
and  corridors  reek  with  associations  of  vice  and  crime. 

Into  this  criminal  stock-pot  of  the  city  the  homeless  tramps 
were  thrown,  to  stew  in  their  own  juice,  together  with  the  roughs 
and  criminals  and  prostitutes,  the  dehumanised  harvest  nightly 
garnered  by  the  police  of  the  district. 

In  case  it  should  be  said  that  the  unemployed  in  America  are 
composed  of  foreigners,  it  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  Professor 
Hourwitch,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  recently  subjected  loo 
tramps,  selected  at  random,  to  a searching  analysis,  and  found 
that  59  were  native  born,  and  only  41  foreigners.” 

Our  workhouse  system  may  not  be  ideal,  but  at 
all  events  we  make  in  Great  Britain  better  provision 
than  this  for  the  unemployed  and  the  homeless. 

Speaking  of  British  casual  wards,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
says — 

” In  America  not  even  these  municipal  makeshifts  for  primitive 
hospitality  have  been  provided.  The  result  is  that  the  tramp 
nuisance  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  lesser  evils 
which  afflict  the  Republic.  The  papers  all  this  winter  have  been 
full  of  reports,  all  pointing  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  labourer 
in  search  of  work  into  the  mendicant  tramp,  and  the  stilt  further 
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evolution  of  the  mendicant  tramp  into  a species  of  bandit.  In 
certain  counties  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  last  winter,  the  tramps  were 
little  better  than  highway  robbers,  travelling  from  place  to  place 
on  freight  trains.  They  alighted  whenever  they  were  hungry,  and 
made  a foray  into  the  neighbouring  villages  or  isolated  farmhouses, 
compelling  the  farmers  to  give  them  meals,  and  then  turn  over 
whatever  money  might  be  in  the  house.” 

He  adds — - 

“ Nothing  has  been  attempted  in  Chicago  corresponding  to  the 
municipal  lodging-houses  of  London,  or  to  the  similar  institutions 
which  have  long  been  successfully  worked  in  Glasgow.” 

Now  with  regard  to  the  political  power  enjoyed 
by  the  masses  in  this  country  as  compared  with  that 
possessed  by  their  brothers  across  the  ocean.  I will 
call  as  a witness  an  American,  Mr.  George  Wash- 
burn Smalley,  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Times.  In  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  this  gentleman,  whose  resi- 
dence and  training,  both  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  have  given  him  exceptional  opportunities 
for  arriving  at  a just  opinion,  says — 

“ It  is,  I think,  admitted  by  the  best  writers  that  in  some  very 
essential  particulars  the  English  Constitution  is  far  more  democratic 
than  the  American.  The  English  machine  is  so  contrived  as  to 
respond  quickly  and  pretty  surely  to  external  pressure.  Touch  a 
button,  and  you  turn  out  a Government.  Touch  another,  and  you 
modify  your  Constitution.  In  America  there  is  no  great  use  in 
touching  buttons.  The  machine  does  not  respond,  or  does  not 
respond  till  after  a considerable  length  of  time.  We  are  ruled  by 
a President,  who  is  in  for  four  years,  and  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  impeachment.  As  a rule,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected 
for  the  second  year  of  the  Presidential  term  has  a majority  of  his 
opponents,  but  to  that  he  pays  no  attention.  He  and  his  Cabinet 
are  independent  of  hostile  votes  in  Congress.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  statement  repre- 
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sents  the  exact  truth — a truth  which  is  recognised 
by  most  intelligent  Americans  who  have  resided  for 
any  length  of  time  in  Great  Britain. 

As  I have  already  remarked,  my  correspondent 
stated  that  patriotism  in  America  was  laudable 
because  in  that  country,  according  to  him,  men  rose 
by  merit  alone,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  they  rose 
through  favour,  irrespective  of  merit.  Of  course, 
the  educated  man  knows  that  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case,  that  in  America  entrance  to  almost  all  public 
offices  is  dependent  on  the  favour  of  some  person 
or  body  of  individuals.  If,  in  the  United  States, 
a man  desires  his  son  to  obtain  a commission  in 
the  Army  or  Navy,  he  has  to  solicit  a nomination 
at  the  hands  of  a senator  before  the  lad  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Colleges  of  West  Point  or  of  Anna- 
polis ; if  he  wishes  to  represent  his  country  abroad 
he  must  have  performed  political  services  to  some 
legislator  on  behalf  of  the  party  in  power  ; if  he 
is  anxious  to  occupy  the  smallest  post  in  the  Civil 
Service,  Customs,  Revenue  Department,  or  Post 
Office,  he  can  only  obtain  it  by  the  favour  of  some 
politician  or  “ boss,”  in  return  for  services  per- 
formed, not  to  the  State,  but  to  the  individual  or 
party.  Installed  in  office,  the  retention  of  his  post 
is  dependent  on  favour.  No  amount  of  merit,  nor 
of  diligence  in  the  public  service,  on  the  defeat  of 
his  party,  can  insure  him  permanency  of  employment. 
It  is  notorious  that  merit  does  not  always  constitute 
a safe  passport  of  admission  even  to  the  Bench  in 
America.  Certain  it  is  that  the  favour  of  some  “boss”  or 
political  wire-puller,  acting  under  the  cloak  of  a popular 
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election,  has  before  now  placed  men  on  the  Bench 
whose  proper  position  would  have  been  in  the  dock. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  in  Great  Britain, 
no  man,  however  high  his  rank,  however  great  his 
wealth,  however  powerful  his  connections,  can  enter 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service,  or  indeed 
any  Government  employment,  except  on  giving 
proof  of  his  superiority  in  merit  over  all  who  choose 
to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  The  only  path  to 
State  employment  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of  free 
and  open  competitive  examination.  The  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  for  the  beneht 
of  the  nation  that  the  competition  should  be  between 
nominated  candidates.  The  respect  which  is  uni- 
versally felt  in  Great  Britain  towards  the  occupants 
of  the  judicial  bench  is  proof  of  the  care  shown 
by  the  Crown  in  its  choice  of  judges. 

When  once  a man  has  entered  the  British  service, 
whether  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service, 
the  Post  Office,  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  or  the 
Metropolitan  or  Irish  Police,  the  only  passport  to 
promotion  and  honour  is  merit,  and  as  long  as  he 
does  his  duty  his  position  is  secure,  whatever  politi- 
cal party  may  be  in  power. 

My  correspondent  cited  Lord  George  Hamilton 
as  an  example  of  an  aristocratic  jobber,  and 
expressed  himself  as  most  indignant,  because  his 
lordship,  when  out  of  office,  drew  the  usual  pension 
of  an  ex-minister  who  can  prove  that  his  income 
is  below  a certain  monetary  figure,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  this  pension  was 
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given  to  Lord  George  in  some  mysterious  way 
because  he  happened  to  be  the  brother  of  a duke, 
and  that  a commoner  without  aristocratic  connec- 
tions would,  under  similar  circumstances,  not  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  the  money.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  point  out  that  every  ex-Cabinet  Minister, 
whatever  his  social  position,  whose  income  is  below 
a certain  amount,  has  a right  to  such  a pension,  and 
that  such  a regulation  is  decidedly  democratic  in 
its  bearing,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  a poor  Member 
of  Parliament,  who  has  once  obtained  office,  to  con- 
tinue his  political  life  when  in  opposition,  thus 
placing  him  on  a par  with  rich  men  in  the  struggles 
of  party  government. 

The  writer  of  the  above-mentioned  letter  went  on 
to  assert  that,  owing  to  some  unjust  influences,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  he  did  not  specify,  but  which 
probably  were  in  some  occult  way  connected  with 
the  existence  of  a monarchy,  poor  men  could  not 
rise  to  political  power  in  England. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
poor  man  to  rise  to  wealth  and  position  in  Great 
Britain  than  it  is  in  America  or  in  our  Colonies, 
but  this  is  because  there  are  not  so  many  oppor- 
tunities in  an  old  country,  where  population  is  exces- 
sive and  competition  keen,  as  in  a new  land,  where 
the  resources  of  the  soil  are  still  largely  unde- 
veloped, but  the  presence  of  working  men  in  the 
British  Parliament,  some  of  whom  occupy  a leading 
position  in  that  assembly,'^  shows  that  it  is  possible 

* Since  the  above  was  written  John  Burns,  the  Socialist  Agitator, 
has  become  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  P.C.,  M.P.,  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  a Cabinet  Minister. 
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for  poor  men,  even  in  an  old  country  like  England, 
to  push  their  way  to  the  front,  and  once  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  a 
man  has  the  requisite  ability  and  strength  of  char- 
acter, he  should  not,  under  modern  conditions, 
become  Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire — a 
position,  to  my  mind,  no  whit  inferior  to  that  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Many  philosophical  Radicals,  who  theoretically 
disapprove  of  kings,  have  acknowledged  that  there 
are  practical  advantages,  connected  with  such  a 
constitutional  monarchy  as  exists  in  Great  Britain, 
which  counterbalance  the  theoretic  objections  they 
entertain  towards  the  monarchical  system. 

I do  not  think  that  many  Englishmen  would  like 
to  see  the  head  of  the  State,  as  in  America  and 
France,  the  representative  of  a party  rather  than 
of  the  nation  at  large,  nor  in  these  days  would  they 
probably  care  to  place  such  large  powers  of  veto 
as  are  enjoyed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  hands  of  a single  man,  however  eminent  and 
able  he  might  be,  especially  if  previous  to  his 
election  he  had  been  known  to  be  a partisan,  and 
was  the  nominee  of  a political  party. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  few 
men  and  women  regard  the  word  “ republic  ” with 
much  the  same  feeling  as  the  old  lady  did  that  of 
“ IMesopotamia,”  and  that,  if  a country  be  called  a 
Republic,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people  inhabit- 
ing it  must  naturally  possess  a greater  freedom 
than  those  who  live  in  a land  the  government  of 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  a monarchy,  even 
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though  the  monarchy  may  be  of  such  a constitutional 
and  limited  character  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Thus 
prejudice  at  once  arises  in  the  minds  of  such  people,  and 
customs  which  would  be  approved,  or  at  all  events  not 
condemned,  under  a republic,  are  regarded  with  differ- 
ent eyes  when  found  in  existence  under  a monarchy. 

My  correspondent  entertained  the  extraordinary 
notion  that  the  large  estates  of  England  had  been 
given  to  the  ancestors  of  their  present  owners  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  that  consequently  these 
lands  had  never  been  legitimately  purchased.  Such 
faith  in  the  ancestral  antiquity  of  our  county  fami- 
lies coming  from  the  pen  of  a pronounced  democrat 
is  touching,  but,  alas,  truth  compels  the  confession 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  families  in  England  which 
can  prove  that  their  lands  have  never  changed 
hands  since  the  days  of  Whlliam  the  Conqueror. 
In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
remark,  that  ignorance  not  infrequently  causes  gross 
exaggeration  of  the  incomes  of  the  landed  classes. 
The  net  rental  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
gross  rental  of  a country  gentleman.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  has  recently  done  a public  service  by 
throwing  some  light  upon  the  subject.  In  a speech 
addressed  to  his  tenants  and  labourers.  His  Grace 
stated  that  in  1895,  on  the  Thorney  estate,  there  was 
a deficit  of  ii445  and  on  his  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckingham  estates  of  £6,^20,  and  that  during  the 
last  eighty  years  he  and  his  ancestors  had  actually 
spent  over  a million  and  a half  on  the  Thorney 
estate  alone ! In  other  words,  on  his  Thorney,  Bed- 
fordshire, and  Buckinghamshire  estates  the  practice 
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of  agriculture  is  just  now  being  maintained  by  the 
duke  by  means  of  an  annual  dole  of  some  £^,000 
a year.  Investigation  would  show  that  such  a con- 
dition of  things  is  far  from  being  confined  to  the 
Bedford  estate,  and  that  many  a landed  proprietor, 
usually  no  doubt  in  a smaller  way,  but  with  just 
as  much  self-sacrifice,  is  thus  translating  into  deeds 
his  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  position. 

Although  my  correspondent  objects  to  the  teach- 
ing of  patriotism  and  the  placing  of  the  national 
flag  within  the  schools  of  the  country,  it  is  under 
that  emblem,  and  not  under  the  stars  and  stripes, 
that  justice  and  government  are  to  be  found  in  their 
cheapest  and  purest  forms.  Our  legislators,  county 
magistrates,  lords  - lieutenant,  aldermen,  county, 
municipal,  and  even  district  and  parish  councillors, 
are  unpaid,  whilst  never  has  the  faintest  whisper 
of  corruption  in  the  transaction  of  business  been 
raised  against  our  modern  public  men. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  corruption  in  the 
State  is  so  notorious,  that  the  best  citizens  hold  aloof 
from  politics,  and  the  man  who,  by  the  votes  of  his 
fellows,  has  been  elected  to  what  should  be  the 
honourable  position  of  a city  alderman,  must,  until 
his  character  is  known,  be  prepared  to  be  regarded 
by  all  honest  men  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  This 
can  hardly  raise  astonishment  when  we  are  told  by 
a recent  traveller  to  the  States,  that  the  lawyer  of 
an  American  railway  corporation  said  to  him, 
“ There  are  sixty-eight  aldermen  in  this  city  council, 
and  sixty-six  of  them  can  be  bought.  This  I know 
because  I have  bought  them  myself.” 
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Again,  the  deaths,  some  of  them  by  slow  torture 
too  painful  to  describe,  carried  out  under  lynch  law,  by 
cruel  and  violent  mobs,  which  continually  occur  in  the 
United  States,  prove  how  little  confidence  the  citizens 
of  the  Republic  place  in  their  administration  of  justice. 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Parker,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas, 
has  warned  his  countrymen  in  the  columns  of  the 
'North  American  Review,  that — 

“ they  are  confronted  by  one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  has 
ever  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  says  that 
problem  is  whether  crime,  and  especially  crime  which  destroys 
innocent  life,  shall  be  triumphant,  whether  the  man  of  blood,  the 
man  of  vicious  disposition,  the  man  who  destroys  human  life,  shall 
be  the  despotic  ruler,  or  whether  the  law  of  the  land  shall  exert  iis 
peaceful  sway,  and  by  its  protecting  power  secure  all  men  in  their 
lives  under  their  roof  tree  or  wherever  they  may  be.” 

He  tells  his  countrymen  that,  during  the  last  six 
years,  there  have  been  43,903  homicides  in  the  United 
States,  an  average  of  7,317  per  year.  In  the  same 
time  he  says  there  have  been  723  legal  executions, 
and  i,ii8  lynchings. 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  us  the  worst,  for  crime 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  United  States,  instead 
of  diminishing,  as  it  is  with  us.  In  1896  the  awful 
total  of  10,500  homicides  was  actually  reached  in 
that  country,  or  875  per  month ! During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  homicides  in  Great  Britain 
was  1,794.  The  number  of  legal  executions  last 
year  was  18  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  of 
course,  there  were  no  lynchings. 

The  phenomenal  amount  of  homicidal  violence 
which  exists  in  the  United  States  is,  in  the  opinion 
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of  leading  Americans,  due  not  so  much  to  defec- 
tive legislation  as  to  mal-administration  of  the  laws. 

Judge  Parker  says,  “The  cause  of  this  condition 
grows  out  of  the  indifference  of  the  people  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  It  arises  from  corrupt 
verdicts,  begotten  by  frauds  and  perjuries.  It 
arises  from  the  undue  exercise  of  influence,  either 
monetary,  social,  or  otherwise,  so  that  juries  are 
carried  away  from  the  line  of  duty.” 

Judge  Elliot  Anthony,  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  Association,  said  in  1895,  **  Our  methods  of 
criminal  procedure  are  vicious  and  our  criminal 
practice  still  worse.  The  rights  of  the  defendant 
are  regarded  as  supreme,  whilst  those  of  the  public 
are  almost  entirely  disregarded.”  And  David 
Dudley  Field,  in  addressing  the  American  Bar 
Association,  in  1889,  said,  “ We  are  a boastful  people, 
we  make  no  end  of  saying  what  great  things  we 
have  done  and  are  doing,  and  yet,  behind  these 
brilliant  shows,  there  stands  a spectre  of  halting 
justice,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  part  of 
Christendom.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  no  other 
country  calling  itself  civilised  where  it  is  so  difficult 
to  convict  and  punish  a criminal,  and  where  it  takes 
so  many  years  to  get  a final  decision  between  man 
and  man.  Truly  we  say  that  justice  passes  through 
the  land  on  leaden  sandals.”  Hence  the  increase 
of  homicides  and  of  lynch  law  murders. 

Recent  scandals  have  shown  that  the  American 
public  have  some  cause  to  regard  their  police,  even 
in  such  a city  as  New  York,  with  suspicion.  The 
New  York  Herald,  on  the  3rd  November,  1894,  said  : 
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“ Evidence  has  been  adduced  of  the  systematic  collusion  of  the 
police  with  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  gamblers,  of  the  methodical 
and  elaborate  system  of  blackmail,  which  is  levied  by  the  police 
at  certain  fixed  and  graded  rates  upon  merchants  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  wholesale  dealer  to  the  humble  push-cart  proprietor,  and  of 
the  regular  barter  and  sale  of  appointments  of  all  places  in  the 
police  force,  from  that  of  patrolman  up." 

Though  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  affirm  that  the 
average  British  policeman  has  never  yielded  to  the 
attractions  of  a bribe,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  asserted 
that  no  breath  of  suspicion  has  ever  sullied  the  fair 
fame  of  his  officers  or  the  organisation  which  is 
entrusted  by  the  country  with  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  or  the  protection  of  the  citizen. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  how  important  it 
is  to  the  poor  man  that  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  administration  and  execution  of  the  law  should 
be  above  all  suspicion  of  being  amenable  to  bribery. 

If  it  be  true,  as  my  correspondent  asserts,  that 
the  fallacies  I have  alluded  to  are  entertained  by 
others  beside  himself,  then  we  should  look  to  the 
schoolmaster  to  see  that  a better  and  wider  know- 
ledge shall  be  the  possession  of  the  next  generation. 

With  this  view  it  is  most  important  that  history, 
especially  the  history  of  modern  times,  should  be 
thoroughly  taught  in  our  national  schools,  but  as 
a rule  this  subject  is  in  great  measure  neglected. 
Children  destined  to  leave  school  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  are  forced  to  spend  the  few  precious  moments 
at  their  disposal  for  the  study  of  history  in  learn- 
ing the  comparatively  unimportant  details  connected 
with  the  lives  of  Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  and 
they  generally  leave  without  having  even  heard  of 
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the  more  modern  periods  during  which  the  British 
Constitution  was  being  forged  on  the  anvil  of  time,  and 
the  Empire,  as  we  know  it,  was  gradually  being  built  up 
by  the  wisdom,  the  blood,  the  treasure,  and  the  energy 
of  successive  generations  of  self-sacrificing  Britons. 

To  my  mind  British  history,  if  it  cannot  be  learnt 
in  its  entirety,  should  be  taught  backwards. 

It  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  State  that 
the  child,  who  in  a few  years  will  be  called  upon 
to  assist  in  controlling  by  his  vote  the  destinies  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  human  race,  and  whose  influ- 
ence through  the  ballot  box  will  extend  over 
one-fifth  of  the  globe,  should  know  something  of 
the  history  of  the  growth,  extent,  and  resources  of 
the  Empire,  and  of  the  character,  laws,  customs, 
religion,  and  aspirations  of  the  400,000,000  people 
who  acknowledge  the  sway  of  King  Edward  VIL, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar  on  the  shores  of 
Britain,  or  to  repeat  by  heart  the  names  of  the  king- 
doms into  which  England  was  divided  at  the  time 
of  the  Heptarchy. 

Even  this  modicum  of  knowledge  is  often  denied 
to  the  girls,  for,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  ways 
of  our  educational  department,  it  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  1896  that  the  Code  permitted  a girl 
to  learn  needlework,  history,  and  geography.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  she  was  only  allowed  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  two  out  of  these  three  subjects. 

The  object  of  the  State  should  be  to  educate  the 
children,  during  the  short  time  they  are  under  the 
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care  of  its  instructors,  in  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them 
in  after  life.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
done  at  present.  A good  deal  of  time  is  wasted 
over  comparatively  unnecessary  subjects,  whilst  very 
important  instruction  in  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship, and  in  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  fulfil- 
ment, is  in  a great  degree  neglected. 

The  writer  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  drawn 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  unpractical  nature 
of  much  of  the  education  given  in  the  national 
schools.  Improvements  have  of  recent  years  un- 
doubtedly been  introduced  into  the  system  of 
instruction,  but  there  is  still  ample  room  for  reform. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  main  object 
of  national  education  must  of  necessity  be  to  pro- 
duce good,  wise,  useful,  and  loyal  citizens.  We  may 
stuff  the  minds  of  our  children  with  knowledge, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  rapidly  forgotten,  because  there  will  be 
little  or  no  use  for  it  in  after  life,  but  we  shall  not 
necessarily  produce  either  a good,  a wise,  a useful, 
or  a loyal  citizen.  To  give  ourselves  a reasonable 
chance  of  obtaining  the  product  we  desire,  we  must 
train  the  soul,  the  heart,  and  the  hands  of  our 
scholar  as  well  as  his  brain.  If  we  desire  that  he 
shall  be  loyal  to  the  State,  we  must  show  him  cause 
why  he  should  be  loyal,  and  give  him  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

In  America,  and  in  several  European  countries, 
the  national  flag,  or  coat-of-arms,  or  the  sovereign  s 
portrait,  are  prominently  displayed  either  outside 
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or  inside  of  all  schools  supported  by  the  State. 
Why  should  Great  Britain  alone  withhold  from  her 
children  the  inspiring  sight  of  an  emblem  of 
national  unity  ? Have  we  less  cause  for  patriotism 
than  our  neighbours?  Far  from  it.  Let  us  then 
determine,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  use  our  influence 
to  promote  in  our  national  schools  the  teaching  of 
a reasonable  patriotism.  A suitable  text-book  for 
this  object  lies  ready  to  our  use  in  the  Citizen 
Reader,  by  the  Rt.  Honourable  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  British  child. 

Occasional  lectures,  illustrated  if  possible  by  the 
magic  lantern,  should  be  given  to  the  elder  scholars, 
descriptive  of  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  or  in  the  lives  of  men  who  have  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  the  Empire.  Such  lectures 
might  be  the  means  of  bringing  into  personal  con- 
tact with  our  school  system  many  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  at  present  know  nothing  of  the 
important  national  work  of  education  which  is 
being  carried  on  around  them.  Many  an  under- 
graduate or  young  man  fresh  from  college  might 
be  found  capable  of  delivering  a lecture  which 
would  be  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  lads  of 
his  village  school,  and  if  by  this  means  closer  rela- 
tions could  be  established  between  the  hall,  the 
rectory,  and  the  schoolhouse,  the  inmates  of  all  three 
would  be  the  gainers.  How  many  scores  of  edu- 
cated travellers,  of  retired  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  of  eminent  men,  live  scattered  all  over 
Great  Britain,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  making 
the  history  of  their  country,  or  in  increasing  its 
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knowledge  and  its  prestige.  Consider  on  the  one 
hand  the  popular  ignorance  existing  in  regard  to 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  Empire,  its  extent, 
its  responsibilities,  its  growth,  its  government,  and 
its  administration,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  wealth 
of  information  and  of  experience,  the  stores  of 
anecdote,  the  tales  of  adventure,  and  of  stirring 
events  by  sea  and  by  land,  which  remain  locked 
up  in  the  brains  of  men  who  in  their  different 
spheres  have  themselves  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  government,  consolidation,  protection,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Empire.  Think  of  the  streams  of 
knowledge,  of  patriotic  feeling,  of  heroic  desires 
to  follow  noble  examples  and  ideals  which  might 
fertilise  the  intellectual  wastes  I have  described,  if 
such  men  were  occasionally  invited  to  pour  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  young  boys  and  girls  around 
them  some  portion  of  the  inexhaustible  reservoirs 
of  their  experience  and  knowledge.  Think  also 
how  the  sentiment  of  a reasonable  patriotism  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  these  young  people  would 
brighten  their  lives,  widen  their  ideas,  stimulate 
their  desires  to  know  more  of  the  birth,  growth,  and 
progress  of  the  vast  Empire  to  which  they  belong, 
and  by  inciting  them  to  the  study  of  history,  and 
of  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  would  render 
them  better  fitted  as  voters  and  citizens  to  grapple 
with  the  political  and  social  problems  which  from 
time  to  time  arise,  and  which,  although  they  must, 
of  necessity,  in  the  first  instance  be  considered  by 
statesmen,  can  alone  obtain  final  solution  at  the 
hands  of  the  democracy  of  the  country. 


(P5^0tcaf  draining.* 


I HAVE  been  asked  to  deliver  an  address  on 
“ Physical  Training  in  Relation  to  the  Needs 
of  a Town  Population.”  As  long  ago  as 
PTbruary,  1884,  you  were  good  enough  to  honour 
me  with  a very  similar  invitation,  and  I then  advo- 
cated the  provision  of  Open  Spaces  and  Public 
Gymnasia,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
enabling  a town  population  to  maintain  a healthy 
physique.  At  that  time  Manchester,  with  a popula- 
tion of  393,000,  possessed  only  seven  open  spaces, 
covering  128  acres.  One  of  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing held  in  your  Town  Hall  on  that  occasion  was 
the  establishment  of  an  Open  Spaces  Committee, 
which  I regret  to  know  is  now  extinct,  but  which, 
during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  by  its  advice, 
encouragement,  energy,  and  by  an  expenditure  of 
some  ii8,ooo,  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Manchester, 
contributed  largely  in  creating  that  public  opinion 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  open  spaces  and 
gymnasia,  which  has  led  to  the  acquisition  by  that 
city,  since  1883,  of  30  public  gardens  and  play- 
grounds, covering  an  area  of  no  less  than  861  acres. 
Manchester,  with  a present  population  of  543,969, 
has,  therefore,  now  37  open  spaces,  988  acres  in 
extent. t At  the  same  time  Salford  has  not  been 
idle,  and  now  possesses  23  spaces,  mostly  small 

* Address  delivered  at  Manchester,  1902. 
tNow  (1906)  increased  to  51  open  spaces,  1,145  acres  in  extent. 
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playgrounds,  covering  an  area  of  154  acres.*  The 
two  cities,  therefore,  with  a combined  population  of 
764,925,  own  60  separate  open  spaces,  of  1,142  acres, 
varying  in  size  from  Heaton  Park,  with  its  650 
acres,  to  such  small  grounds  as  Queen  Street,  in 
Manchester,  or  Factory  Lane,  in  Salford,  respec- 
tively one-seventh  and  one-twenty- fourth  of  an 
acre  in  extent.  The  value  of  these  playgrounds 
must  not  be  measured  by  their  size.  Some  of 
these  playgrounds,  fitted  with  gymnastic  apparatus 
and  under  proper  supervision,  situated  close  to  the 
homes  of  working  men,  are  of  more  value  to  their 
wives  and  families  than  distant  parks,  however  large 
and  beautiful.  Whilst  the  parks,  owing  to  their  dis- 
tance, can  only  be  visited  on  rare  occasions,  the  over- 
worked mother  can  always  with  safety  place  her 
children  in  one  of  these  grounds  under  the  charge 
of  the  caretaker,  and  thus  for  some  hours  be  re- 
lieved of  anxiety  on  their  behalf,  and  be  freer  to 
carry  on  her  own  household  duties  or  work.  The 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  breathing  comparatively 
fresh  air,  can  exercise  their  youthful  muscles  whilst 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  These  remarks, 
however,  presuppose  proper  supervision  and  care- 
fully selected  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  fittings 
sunk  into  some  comparatively  soft  material,  which 
need  not  endanger  life  or  limb  should  a child 
accidentally  fall. 

To  my  mind  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  too  great 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  giving  much  more  thought 

* Now  (1906)  increased  to  28  open  spaces,  with  an  area  of 
208  acres. 
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than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the  physical 
training  of  our  town  populations.  We  have  only 
to  use  our  eyes  and  we  shall  require  no  statistics 
to  show  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  densely 
crowded  portions  of  our  large  cities  are  not  the 
equals,  physically,  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  reared  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. But  if  we  need  statistics,  here  are  some. 
Mr.  C.  Roberts,  in  a report  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Secondary  Education,  says  that  “ The  more 
intelligent  classes  are  taller  and  heavier  at  corres- 
ponding ages  than  the  less  intelligent,  the  more 
favoured  classes  than  the  less  favoured,”  and  he 
gives  the  following  figures  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment. He  states  that  the  public  school-boy,  between 
II  and  12  years  of  age,  averages  55  inches  in 
stature,  and  78.7  lbs.  in  weight ; the  elementary 
school  child  52.6  inches  and  67.8  lbs.,  the  factory 
child  51.6  inches  and  67.41  lbs.,  and  those  at  Indus- 
trial Schools,  representing  the  slum  population,  50.8 
inches  and  64.63  lbs.  Hence,  between  the  best  and 
the  worst-nourished  there  is  a difference  of  over 
4 inches  in  average  height  and  of  14  lbs.  in  weight. 

Now  if  it  be  the  case  that  children  of  the  town 
population  and  of  the  less-favoured  classes  are 
physically  weak,  let  us  see  what  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  country-bred  people  who  are  usually 
better  fed,  breathe  purer  air,  and  have  more  room 
for  exercise. 

For  administrative  and  sanitary  purposes,  the 
area  of  England  and  Wales  is  divided  into  Urban 
and  Rural  Districts.  The  Urban  Districts  con- 
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tained  at  the  last  census  a population  of  rather  more 
than  25,000,000,  or  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  Rural  Districts  contained  only  some 
7|-  millions  of  population,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  In  Scotland  the  census  showed  a very  similar 
state  of  things.  There,  3,367,280,  or  75.3  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  lived  in  Urban  Districts,  whilst 
only  1,104,720,  or  24.7  resided  in  the  Rural  Dis- 
tricts. These  figures  mean  that  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  largely  town-bred,  and  that  for 
one  man  who  lives  in  the  country  there  are  three 
who  reside  in  the  town.  Here  is  ample  food  for 
reflection.  Seeing  that  our  town-bred  population 
represents  so  large  a section  of  the  British  race, 
and  knowing  its  physical  condition,  can  we  be  there- 
with content?  What  is  the  proportion  in  your  own 
city  between  the  number  of  men  offering  themselves 
for  military  service  and  the  number  accepted  by 
the  authorities  as  physically  fit  ? If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  report  I have  heard,  that  out  of 

11.000  men  who  volunteered  from  Manchester,  to 
serve  in  the  Army  in  the  year  1899  (which  partly 
covers  the  time  of  the  War  in  S.  Africa),  only  3,000 
were  accepted  as  physically  fit,  and  of  these  only 

1.000  were  found  good  enough  for  the  Regulars,  the 
remaining  2,000  being  relegated  to  the  Militia,  then 
there  must  be  something  very  materially  wrong  in 
the  conditions  of  city  life.  The  General  Inspector 
of  Recruiting,  in  his  Report  for  the  year  1901,  states 
that  the  percentage  of  rejectments  all  over  the  King- 
dom of  those  who  offered  themselves  for  service 
in  the  Army,  on  grounds  of  ailment  or  want  of 
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physical  development,  was  29.04.  That  more  than 
a fourth  of  the  young  men  who  desired  to  enter 
the  Army,  in  1901,  should  be  physically  unfit  is 
indeed  a serious  matter.  It  is  a simple  truism  to  say 
that  a lengthened  residence  in  cities  is  not  conducive 
to  a healthy  physique,  and  Manchester  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  This  being  the  case,  and  as  unfortu- 
nately the  exigencies  of  modern  life  seem  to  compel 
the  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  human  beings 
within  confined  areas,  it  should  be  the  constant  pre- 
occupation of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the 
welfare  of  these  populations  to  see  that  all  that 
thought,  knowledge,  science  and  money  can  effect, 
be  done,  in  order  to  save  these  men  and  women,  and 
especially  the  children,  from  the  physical  deteriora- 
tion which  is  sure  to  set  in  if  steps  be  not  taken  to 
counteract  it. 

I have  already  shown  what  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Corporations  have  done  in  order  to  pro- 
vide their  populations  with  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  them  for  their  action  in  this 
matter,  but  let  them  not  weary  in  well  doing.  There 
IS  ample  room  for  further  efforts  in  that  direction. 
Open  Spaces  alone,  however,  will  not  produce  a 
physically  healthy  population.  Healthy  parents, 
sanitary  homes,  good,  abundant,  and  well-cooked 
food,  pure  air  and  water,  adequate  exercise,  moral 
training  and  surroundings,  all  these  are  necessary. 
Alas!  we  cannot  ensure  that  our  town  populations, 
any  more  than  our  rural,  shall  enjoy  such  advan- 
tages. The  Corporations  of  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford have,  on  the  whole,  been  honourably  dis- 
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tinguished  by  the  enlightened  efforts  they  have 
made  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tions under  their  control,  and  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Sanitary  Institution  has  for  the  last  fifty 
years  been  active  in  the  same  direction,  but  I think 
that  the  members  of  these  bodies,  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  your  working  popu- 
lation, will  agree  that  perfection  in  these  matters 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  Let  us  take  seriatim  the 
requirements  we  have  mentioned,  and  consider  them 
separately.  Healthy  parents!  No  amount  of 
thought,  money,  or  science  can  suddenly  transform 
the  stunted  and  diseased  adult  into  the  healthy  and 
the  strong,  but  much  can  be  done  for  the  children, 
and  we  should  take  care  that  we  spare  no  pains 
or  money  in  doing  all  that  lies  in  our  power,  so 
that  when  they,  in  their  turn,  become  parents,  they 
may  hand  down  healthy  constitutions  to  their  chil- 
dren. In  order  to  effect  this  the  State  and  -the 
Municipality  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  are 
properly  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  trained.  Now 
that  Education  is  compulsory,  there  should  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  doing  the  two  first.  Any  child 
sent  hungry  and  inadequately  clothed  to  school 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  fed,  and  be  provided 
with  such  garments  as  may  be  necessary  for  its 
health,  the  parent  being  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
food  and  clothes  given.  If  the  parent  be  so  poor 
as  really  not  to  be  able  to  produce  the  money,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  food  and  clothing,  and 
to  declare  the  parent  a pauper,  with  all  the  dis- 
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abilities  attaching  to  this  position,  including,  if  a 
voter,  the  loss  of  the  franchise.  This  latter  point 
is  of  first-class  importance.  Although  it  is  dis- 
tinctly to  the  interest  of  the  state  that  its  children 
should  grow  up  into  healthy,  moral,  and  useful 
citizens,  it  is  equally  important  that  no  inducement 
should  be  given  to  the  unworthy  to  throw  uoon  the 
worthy  the  cost  of  rearing  and  educating  their 
children. 

As  regards  housing,  the  State  has  conferred  great 
powers  upon  Urban  Authorities,  which,  as  a rule, 
are  largely  and  wisely  being  put  into  operation.  I 
understand  that  in  this  respect  Manchester  has  in 
no  great  measure  fallen  behind  its  duty,  but  per- 
haps official  energy  and  efficiency  might  with 
advantage  to  the  community  be  still  further  quick- 
ened by  the  vigilance  of  an  unofficial  organisation. 
In  London  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  undertakes  to  seek  out 
insanitary  premises,  and  to  keep  poor  tenants 
informed  as  to  the  legal  rites  they  possess,  as  against 
careless  or  unscrupulous  landlords,  or  neglectful 
officials,  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  might  be  imitated  with  advan- 
tage in  many  a large  centre  of  population.  Free 
trade  provides  the  people  of  this  country  with  good, 
abundant,  and  cheap  food,  but  there  is  a defective 
knowledge  amongst  the  masses  as  to  the  best  way 
of  getting  the  most  nourishment  out  of  the  food  at 
their  disposal,  and  of  making  it  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  These  useful  arts  can  be  taught  at  school. 
A knowledge  of  simple  cookery,  of  domestic 
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hygiene,  and  of  housewifery,  should  be  required 
of  every  girl  before  she  be  permitted  to  leave  school. 

Your  Corporation  has  provided  you  with  excel- 
lent drinking  water.  Would  that  they  could  bring 
you  equally  pure  and  wholesome  air  in  pipes  from 
the  mountain  summits  of  the  Lake  districts!  but 
if  they  cannot  do  this,  much  may  still  be  accom- 
plished towards  purifying  the  atmosphere,  provided 
only  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject  be  strictly 
enforced.  London  air  is  already  purer,  thanks  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society, 
started  by  Sir  William  Richmond,  which  makes  it 
its  business  to  see  that  the  Authorities  put  in  force 
the  laws  for  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere. 
Such  an  organisation  might  not  be  out  of  place  in 
your  own  city. 

As  regards  moral  training  and  surroundings,  now 
that  education  is  compulsory,  much  may  be  done  by 
School  Authorities,  who  recognise  that  training,  to 
be  effective,  must  touch  the  soul  and  heart  as  well 
as  the  intellect  and  the  body,  and  must  not  be 
confined  to  the  interior  of  schoolrooms,  but  must 
follow  the  children,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  the 
playgrounds  and  the  street. 

This  is  perhaps  scarcely  the  time  or  place  to 
discuss  the  influence  of  religious  and  moral  train- 
ing upon  the  physical  health  of  the  population, 
although  I feel  strongly  that  without  these  restrain- 
ing influences  a high  standard  of  bodily  health  can 
hardly  be  expected  ; but  as  far  as  the  training  of 
the  body  is  concerned,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  Government  have  at  length  become  alive  to  its 
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necessity.  The  recently-issued  Education  Code 
says  : “ Physical  training  should  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  public  elementary  school.  A Model  Course,” 
continues  the  Code,  “ of  Physical  training  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  will,  when  ready  (it 
has  since  been  published),  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.*  This  Physical  Training  includes 
drill.  There  is  a very  close  connection  between 
moral  and  physical  training.  The  lad  who  has 
learnt  obedience,  smartness,  cleanliness,  and  the  self- 
respect,  engendered  by  a course  of  physical  exercises 
and  drill,  will  be  more  readily  open  to  moral  influ- 
ences than  he  who  has  been  permitted  to  run  wild 
about  the  streets  of  a large  town.  In  a circular 
letter  addressed  by  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment to  School  Boards  and  Managers  of  Schools 
in  Scotland,  Sir  Henry  Craik,  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Scotland,  says;  “I  am  directed 
by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  to  bring  under  the 
attention  of  School  Boards  and  Managers  of 
Schools,  a subject  which  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  which  in  his  Lordship’s  opinion  concerns  not 
less  the  interests  of  the  pupils  of  State-aided 
Schools,  than  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  that  of  physical  exercise,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  forms  of  military  drill  which 
most  effectively  develop  the  ph}^sical  capacities  of 
the  pupils  and  train  them  to  the  habit  of  combined 

* The  latest  edition  published  in  1904  is  entitled,  “ Syllabus  of 
Physical  Exercises  for  use  in  Elementary  Schools.” 
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and  dexterous  employment  of  these  capacities.  Lord 
Balfour  is  convinced  that  such  exercises,  apart  from 
any  other  consideration,  would  be  a most  important 
aid  in  attaining  some  substantial  objects  at  which 
all  education  must  aim.  Not  only  do  they  tend 
to  improve  manual  dexterity  and  to  render  more 
alert  the  faculties  of  observation,  but  they  are  also 
pre-eminently  useful  in  developing  those  habits  of 
comradeship,  of  responsibility,  and  of  individual 
resource,  which  are  of  supreme  importance  not  only 
to  the  nation  as  a whole,  but  to  the  individual  pupil. 
Indirectly  they  bring  the  individual  into  contact 
with  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
national  defence,  and  they  bring  home  to  him  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a citizen  of  the  Empire, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  strengthening  and  developing  his  physical 
powers,  and  rendering  him  more  fit  for  his  ordi- 
nary employment.  Whatever  form  the  military 
service  of  our  country  may  hereafter  assume,  it  is 
evident  that  the  strength  and  security  of  the  Empire 
as  a whole,  as  well  as  that  of  every  individual 
citizen,  must  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
moral  elements  of  responsibility,  duty,  and  readi- 
ness of  judgment,  along  with  the  physical  capa- 
cities may  be  developed.  Success  in  this  can  only 
be  achieved  by  careful  consideration  of  the  best 
methods,  and  by  employing  them  strenuously  and 
zealously  during  school-life.  Attention  to  physical 
training  becomes  all  the  more  urgent  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  population  to  gather  to  the  larger  towns, 
where  the  opportunities  for  physical  exercises  are 
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necessarily  restricted.  . . . The  main  object  will  best 
be  attained  by  the  action  of  the  School  Managers 
in  combination  with  local  Associations,  which  he 
trusts  may  be  formed  in  different  centres  by  lead- 
ing and  public-spirited  individuals.  Such  Associa- 
tions might  greatly  contribute  to  the  work,  and  in 
particular,  apart  from  the  immediate  work  of  the 
school,  they  might  aid  in  providing  the  most  simple 
and  essential  elements  of  military  drill,  and  in  the 
formation  of  Cadet  Corps  for  those  who  have  just 
left  school.  The  formation  of  such  Corps  would 
not  only  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a healthy  and 
useful  physical  training,  but  would  be  an  effective 
means  of  promoting  intercourse  and  sympathy 
between  different  classes,  and  of  influencing  young 
men  for  good  at  an  important  crisis  in  their  lives.” 
Since  the  above  was  issued,  the  Government  has, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Lads’  Drill  Association, 
taken  steps  to  encourage  the  formation  of  Cadet 
Corps  and  Battalions,  and  has  sanctioned  the  free 
issue  of  a certain  number  of  rounds  of  ball  and 
blank  cartridge  to  efficient  Cadets,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  rifle  shooting  amongst  the 
youths  of  the  country.  Also  quite  recently,  as  many 
of  you  have  observed,  the  Government  have 
appointed  a Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
opportunities  for  physical  training  now  available 
in  State-aided  Schools,  and  other  Educational  Insti- 
tutions of  Scotland,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which 
such  training  can  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  pupils  ; and  further,  how  such  opportunities 
may  be  increased  by  Continuation  Classes  and 
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otherwise,  so  as  to  develop  in  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  requirements  of  life,  the  faculties  of 
those  who  have  left  Day  Schools,  and  thus  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  sources  of  National  Strength. 

This  is  an  excellent  move  ; but  why  has  the  field 
of  observation  been  limited  to  Scotland  ? Surely 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people  of  England 
is  not  so  superlatively  good  as  to  need  no  attention. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  inhabitants 
of  urban  districts  are  inferior  in  health,  strength, 
and  stature  to  dwellers  in  the  country.  Is  the  pro- 
portion of  country-bred  people  in  England  and 
Wales  greater  than  in  Scotland,  and  can  this,  there- 
fore, be  the  reason  why  the  Royal  Commission  has 
been  appointed  for  Scotland  and  not  also  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales?  By  no  means.  Whereas  in 
Scotland  75.3  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in 
urban  districts — a large  enough  proportion,  in  all 
conscience — in  England  and  Wales  matters  are  still 
worse,  for  in  these  countries  77  per  cent,  live  in 
urban  districts.  These  include  75  cities  with  a popu- 
lation of  over  50,000,  33  with  over  100,000,  and  four 
with  over  half  a million. 

The  country  should  imperatively  demand  that 
England  and  Wales  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Scotland  in  this  matter,  and  should 
press  for  the  appointment  of  a Royal  * Commission 
for  these  countries  to  enquire  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  National  Physique,  and  the  best  means  to 
be  taken  for  its  improvement. 

* An  interdepartmental  has  since  been  appointed,  and  has 
reported  (1905). 
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With  this  purpose  in  view,  Viscount  Frankfort 
de  Montmorency,  the  active  Vice-President  of  the 
Lads’  Drill  Association,  already  alluded  to,  has 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  at  an  early  date,  for  the  appointment 
of  a Royal  Commission  to  enquire  as  to  “ the  best 
method  of  developing  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children  and  young  persons  of  England,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  for  practical  life,  and  to  develop  the 
industrial  and  military  resources  of  the  Empire.”  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  Government  will  see  their 
way  to  accept  this  motion. 

I feel  that  I ought  not  to  conclude  this  paper 
without  referring  to  a most  interesting  movement 
for  the  better  physical  training  of  the  young  in 
elementary  schools,  which  has  been  started  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Macclesfield,  under  the  name 
of  the  Macclesfield  Patriotic  Association.  This 
Society  has  under  training  some  2,500  children,  of 
whom  about  800  are  girls,  the  boys,  in  addition  to 
drill,  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  The 
Association  has,  I am  informed,  decided  to  form  a 
Cadet  Corps  in  the  Borough,  and  to  affiliate  with 
them  the  three  boys’  brigades  already  existing, 
giving  them  help  in  the  shape  of  the  services  of  a 
Drill  Inspector,  and  monetary  aid  for  “ formation 
expenses.”  The  Educational  Department  has 
stamped  the  movement  with  its  approval  by  announ- 
cing that  it  proposes  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a scheme 
for  the  use  of  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Might  not  a similar  organisation  be  established  in 
Manchester  ? 
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All  these  steps  are  in  a right  direction,  and  many 
more  will,  probably,  suggest  themselves  to  my 
hearers,  for  building  up  a generation  of  moral, 
healthy,  capable,  self-reliant,  loyal,  and  patriotic 
men,  capable  citizens,  fit  both  in  mind  and  body  to 
perform  worthily  the  high  duties  which  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a vast  and  ever-growing  Empire  requires 
of  every  Briton. 


^eac^in^  of  £^ofoniaf 
an5>  (Beograp^^.* 


My  Lords,  I rise  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  whether  in  the  Schools 
connected  with  this  Department  he  will  lay- 
greater  stress  than  at  present  on  the  teaching  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies of  the  Empire  ; and  whether  he  will  suggest 
to  the  school  authorities  that  the  24th  May  in  each 
year,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  might  very  appropriately 
be  called  “ Empire  Day,”  and  be  kept  as  a half- 
holiday by  the  scholars  attending.  State-aided 
Schools,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  might 
be  spent  by  them  in  exercises  of  a patriotic  character, 
and  in  pleasant  instruction  in  matters  appertaining 
to  the  Empire  and  its  responsibilities.  On  Thursday 
next  your  Lordships  will  be  engaged  in  discussing 
a Bill  of  first-class  importance  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  The  questions  I have  just  asked 
are  also  connected  with  that  subject,  but  they  are 
probably  not  questions  which  will  excite  very  great 
interest  outside  this  House,  nor  are  they  likely  to 
lead  to  controversy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  though 

• A speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  ist,  1903,  on  the 
proposed  “ Empire  Day.” 
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they  are  very  small  reforms  in  the  practical  working 
of  education,  I venture  to  think  that,  if  carried  out, 
they  may  have  a greater  and  more  far-reaching 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  than 
would  appear  at  first  sight.  I think  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  a citizen  of  the 
British  Empire  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  geography,  not  only  of  this  country 
but  of  those  Colonies  and  Dependencies  which  are 
under  the  rule  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign.  And 
when  I say  history  and  geography,  I mean,  as 
regards  the  latter,  not  only  a knowledge  of  the 
capes  and  bays,  rivers  and  mountains,  and  the  towns 
of  the  countries  in  question,  but  also  some  know- 
ledge of  their  agricultural,  mineral,  and  botanical 
resources,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  inhabit 
them. 

Why  do  I lay  such  great  stress  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole?  Because  it  is  very  difficult  to  realise  the 
vast  responsibilities  which  lie  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  There  is  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
which  has  such  a vast  dependent  population.  What 
do  I mean  by  that?  I mean  that  there  is  no  other 
nation  which  has  such  a large  number  of  subjects 
who  have  no  voice  in  the  ruling  of  their  destinies. 
Our  Gracious  Sovereign,  as  a Constitutional  Mon- 
arch, rules,  through  Parliament,  over  an  Empire 
which  is  situated  in  all  five  continents  of  the  world, 
whose  extent  is  spread  over  12  million  square  miles, 
and  whose  population  consists  of  400  millions.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  realise  what  is  meant  by  400 
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millions.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  bringing  it 
to  our  minds  is  to  say  that,  roughly  speaking,  the 
population  of  these  islands  is  40  millions,  and  that 
the  population  of  the  British  Empire  is  ten  times 
as  great.  Now  out  of  these  400  millions  there  are 
only  50  millions  who  can  be  said  to  be  self-govern- 
ing, 40  millions  inside  these  islands,  and  10  millions 
outside.  Consequently  there  are  350  million  people 
dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  Parliament,  and 
Parliament  is  elected — ^who  by? — by  the  men  who 
have  been  educated  in  our  State-aided  Schools. 
They  are  in  the  majority.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  either  to  govern  this  Empire  well  or  ill,  and 
to  bring  either  happiness  or  misery  to  these  350 
million  people  who  are  dependent  upon  their  voice ; 
and  unless  they  are  educated  so  as  to  know  some- 
thing about  these  people,  where  they  live,  and  their 
customs  and  habits,  how  possibly  can  they  influence 
Parliament  to  govern  righteously  and  properly? 

I freely  acknowledge  that  since  I brought  this 
subject  before  your  Lordships  some  years  ago,  a 
vast  improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  in  this  particular  branch  of  educa- 
tion, but  although  much  has  been  done,  I am  very 
firmly  of  opinion  that  a great  deal  more  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  reform.  What  does  the  ordi- 
nary elector  know  of  the  past  history,  experiences, 
customs,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people  over 
whom  we  rule?  What  knowledge  has  he  generally 
of  the  vast  populations  that  inhabit  the  British 
Empire?  I fear  his  knowledge  is  very  limited. 
When  I first  brought  this  subject  to  the  notice  of 
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your  Lordships,  matters  were  certainly  very  much 
worse  than  they  are  now.  At  that  time  there  was 
practically  nothing  taught  as  regards  the  Empire 
as  a whole.  I will  tell  your  Lordships  a story  which 
will  illustrate  to  a certain  degree  my  meaning.  I 
was  invited  some  years  ago  to  give  an  address  to 
some  young  lads,  many  of  whom  had  just  left 
school,  the  others  being  in  the  higher  standards  of 
the  school.  After  thinking  over  the  matter,  I decided 
to  try  and  interest  them  in  the  subject  of  heroism, 
and  I selected  for  my  subject,  “ How  the  Victoria 
Cross  was  gained  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  by  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  officers.”  As  soon  as  I began 
my  address  I noted  that  there  was  a distinct  lack 
of  intelligence  in  the  eyes  of  those  I was  addressing, 
and  I at  once  saw  that  I was  out  of  touch  with  them. 
I thought  that  the  words  “ Indian  Mutiny  ” were 
strange  to  them,  and  I substituted  “ Sepoy  Mutiny,” 
but  there  was  still  no  sign  of  intelligence.  I then 
thought  I would  try  and  put  it  in  a roundabout  way, 
and  I referred  to  it  as  “ the  great  war,  which  all 
of  you  must  have  heard  of,  in  which  we  retained, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  our  Indian  Empire.” 
There  was  absolutely  no  response.  Eeeling  very 
uncomfortable,  I said  I should  be  very  much  obliged 
if  those  lads  who  had  heard  of  a war  in  India,  or 
of  a Sepoy  War,  or  of  an  Indian  Mutiny,  would 
hold  up  their  hands,  but  only  one  hand  was  held 
up.  I could  not  understand  it,  and  after  I had  con- 
cluded my  address  I went  to  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  village — it  is  a village  within  twenty-hve  miles 
of  London — and  I said  : 
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“ Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  taught  your  boys  anything 
about  the  Indian  Mutiny  ? ” 

His  reply  was : 

“ No,  my  Lord,  how  could  I ? You  would  not  have  been  able 
to  do  it  either.  These  boys  leave  at  13  years  of  age.  I am  bound 
by  the  Education  Department  to  teach  them  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  Saxon  period  and  the  Roman  period,  and  the  majority 
of  my  boys  never  get  further  than  the  Tudors.  There  are  a few 
who  go  as  far  as  the  Stuarts,  but  there  is  not  one  boy  who  has 
heard  of  the  Hanoverian  period. 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  mind  of  a boy 
leaving  school  and  imagining  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  the  predecessor  of  Queen  Victoria?  True,  that 
is  not  the  state  of  things  now,  for  an  improve- 
ment has  been  made  since  last  I spoke  in  the  House 
on  the  subject.  I said  then  that  the  proper  way  to 
teach  history  was  to  teach  it  backwards.  The  events 
of  the  Hanoverian  period,  when  the  liberties  of  the 
country  were  on  the  anvil  ; the  great  struggle  which 
occurred  between  what  are  now  the  United  States 
and  this  country  ; all  the  progress  of  thought  which 
led  up  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  we 
are  still  feeling  the  effects  of  ; the  gigantic  struggle 
with  Napoleon — these  and  other  comparatively 
modern  events  were  at  that  time  a blank  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  were  taught  in  the  State- 
aided  Schools.  It  is  not  so  bad  now,  but  still  I 
believe  that  if  you  were  to  go  down  to  your  schools, 
you  would  be  very  much  astonished  to  find  how  few 
scholars  there  are  who  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
events  of  comparatively  modern  times. 

Having  once  launched  into  this  question,  I looked 
still  further,  and  found  that  at  that  time  it  was 
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impossible  for  girls  to  learn  needlework,  history, 
and  geography,  and  that,  because  these  three  sub- 
jects were  class  subjects  they  were  only  able  to  take 
up  two.  There  are  now  no  longer  any  class  sub- 
jects, and  the  block  system  has  worked  infinitely 
better.  At  the  time  of  which  I speak,  I engaged  a 
school-mistress  to  teach  one  of  my  infant  children, 
and  I found  she  did  not  know  that  Australia  was 
British.  At  the  same  time  I found  that  all  the  boys 
knew  that  Alfred  the  Great  had  received  a cuff 
because  he  did  not  properly  carry  out  some  culinary 
process.  Incidents  such  as  these  had  been  taught 
them  with  great  trouble,  but  of  what  value  to  them 
in  after-life  such  knowledge  can  be  thought  to  be, 
I cannot  imagine.  I am  thankful  to  see  that 
amongst  the  compulsory  subjects  which  are  at  pre- 
sent enforced  are  included  needlework,  science,  geo- 
graphy, and  history  ; but  there  is  one  that  I am  not 
thankful  for — namely,  grammar.  I am  also  not 
thankful  to  find  that  a certain  paragraph  which 
was  put  into  the  Education  Code  after  my  speech 
in  this  House  has  been  omitted.  The  paragraph 
I refer  to  is  as  follows : 

“ Inspectors,  in  the  examination  of  Fourth  and  higher  Standards 
in  Elementary  Schools,  will  call  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to 
our  distant  possessions,  their  productions,  government,  and 
resources,  and  to  those  climatic  and  other  conditions  which  render 
them  suitable  fields  for  emigration  and  honourable  enterprise.” 

Why  it  has  been  left  out  I do  not  know.  It  is 
certainly  a retrograde  step,  and  I trust  that  some 
similar  paragraph  may  be  reinserted.  It  is  to  me 
a matter  of  vital  national  consequence  that  all  who 
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dwell  beneath  the  protecting  influence  of  the  Union 
Jack  should  have  some  correct  understanding  of 
the  history,  extent,  power,  and  resources  of  the  great 
Empire  to  which  they  belong,  and  some  idea  of  the 
operative  forces,  geographical,  social,  and  political, 
which  have  been  at  work  in  constructing  this  vast 
and  prosperous  State. 

How  much  time  is  devoted  in  our  schools  to  his- 
tory at  this  moment?  One  hour  a week  only.  The 
other  half-hour,  which  I suppose  the  Department 
would  say  is  devoted  to  history,  is  really  devoted 
to  reading,  for  the  whole  of  the  attention  of  both 
master  and  scholar  is  directed  to  how  the  latter 
reads,  and  not  to  the  subject  of  history.  Conse- 
quently I assert  that  there  is  only  one  hour  a week 
devoted  to  history.  The  same  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  geography.  As  regards  geography,  I 
have  here  the  Education  Code.  Nine  model  or 
specimen  schemes  of  instruction  for  the  guidance 
of  masters  are  given  in  the  Code,  but  of  these  there 
are  only  four  which,  under  the  heading  of  geo- 
graphy, mention  the  Colonies  at  all  ; and  there  is 
not  a single  mention  anywhere  under  the  heading 
of  history  of  the  Colonies  or  of  the  Empire.  It 
may  be  that  this  knowledge  is  imparted,  for  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  schemes  to  Historical  Readers. 
I have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  Historical 
Readers  do  refer  to  Imperial  matters,  but  what  I 
want  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  do  is  this  : I want  him  not  to  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  teachers  as  to  whether  they  will  or  will 
not  teach  subjects  connected  with  the  Empire,  but 
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to  say  that  he  desires,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  should 
know  something  about  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
these  islands.  That  is  what  I hope  may  be  the  result 
of  this  discussion  to-day.  Another  question  to 
which  I should  like  particularly  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  is, 
that,  of  the  maps  which  are  hung  up  on  the  walls 
of  schools,  many  are  so  ancient  that  they  are 
absolutely  useless.  What  are  known  as  the  Howard 
Vincent  and  the  Navy  League  maps  are  excellent 
ones,  giving  the  latest  information,  and  I hope  that, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  the  noble  Marquess  will  use 
his  influence  to  see  that  these  or  equally  up-to-date 
maps  are  procured,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
much  more  important  that  a British  subject  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  British  Empire  than  that 
he  should  be  an  expert  in  all  the  geographical 
details  of  Germany  or  France. 

One  of  the  objections  that  will  be  raised  to  my 
remarks  will  be  this.  It  will  be  said  that  there  is 
so  much  already  to  be  done  in  the  schools  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  do  anything  more.  I quite 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  done, 
and  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  impart  all  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  to  boys  and  girls  who  leave  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen.  But  I have  a suggestion  to 
make  on  the  subject.  Can  anv  one  tell  me  that  the 
study  of  grammar  has  ever  really  benefited  those 
of  the  poorer  classes  who  have  gone  through  these 
schools  ? Personally,  I have  never  yet  met  one  who 
has  been  the  better  for  all  the  hours  spent  on 
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grammar.  No  doubt,  after  leaving  school,  a bright 
lad  will  teach  himself  to  write  and  speak  correctly, 
but  my  assertion  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
younger  children  spend  hours  on  grammar  which 
might  be  spent  on  more  useful  subjects,  and  that 
they  go  out  of  the  school  to  their  homes,  and  talk 
and  write  just  as  incorrectly  as  before.  If  I am 
right,  then  grammar  should  be  taught  only  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  more  practical  subjects  substi- 
tuted in  the  case  of  the  young. 

My  second  question,  in  regard  to  Empire  Day, 
is  one  upon  which  I lay  great  stress.  My  proposal 
is  that  a day  be  established  throughout  the  entire 
Empire  on  which  the  atteniion  of  all  children 
attending  State-aided  Schools  should  be  specially 
directed  to  matters  appertaining  to  the  Empire  and 
its  responsibilities.  Such  a movement  would  be 
calculated  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  whole  Empire 
would  be  more  closely  bound  together  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  children,  moreover,  would  obtain  a know- 
ledge which  would  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  closer  federation,  and  would  promote 
an  affectionate  regard  for  their  fellow-subjects  in 
other  portions  of  the  Empire.  I have  suggested 
May  24th  as  the  most  suitable  day.  I do  not  say 
that  it  is  the  only  day,  but  it  is  the  day  which,  I 
think,  has  commended  itself  to  most  people.  We 
know  how  the  Empire  has  expanded  during  the 
reign  of  our  late  gracious  Sovereign.  We  know 
the  interest  she  took  in  the  Empire  and  its  growth  ; 
and  I do  not  think  there  could  be  a more  appro- 
priate day  than  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
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late  Queen  Victoria.  The  idea  is  no  new  or  untried 
one.  Empire  Day  in  its  full  significance — that  is 
to  say,  a day  on  which  for  several  hours  the  chil- 
dren’s attention  should  be  drawn  to  matters  of 
Empire,  and  for  the  rest  they  should  be  allowed 
to  amuse  themselves^ — is  already  in  operation  in  four 
Colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  in  Ontario,  in  Manitoba,  and  in  Natal. 
In  addition  to  the  full  Empire  Day  being  in  opera- 
tion in  these  four  Colonies,  and  also,  I believe,  in 
Cape  Colony,  May  24th  is  kept  as  a holiday  in  a 
large  number  of  other  Colonies.  It  is  established 
by  law  as  a legal  holiday  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  West  Indies,  Bar- 
bados, Jamaica,  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  In 
India  it  has  been  gazetted  as  a holiday  under  the 
title  of  Empress  Day.  Therefore  May  24th  is 
already  kept  as  a special  holiday  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  special 
instruction  which  I suggest  should  be  given  on  that 
day  in  this  country  has  been  given  in  the  schools 
in  many  of  our  Colonies.  The  Colonial  Secretary, 
to  whose  attention  I brought  this  subject  before  he 
left  for  South  Africa,  was  kind  enough  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  idea,  but  said,  very  naturally, 
that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  recommend  the  pro- 
posal to  the  Colonies  or  Dependencies  until  it  had 
been  adopted  at  home.  He,  however,  gave  me  to 
understand  that  if  the  holiday  were  established  at 
home,  he  would  be  happy  to  do  his  best  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Colonies.  At  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary’s suggestion,  I have  corresponded  on  the  sub- 
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ject  with  the  different  statesmen  and  representatives 
of  the  Empire  who  visited  this  country  at  the  time 
of  the  Coronation. 

Sir  W ilfred  Laurier  writes  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  already  established  May  24th  as  a legal  holi- 
day throughout  the  whole  of  Canada.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  writes — 

“The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
Empire,  and  I am  delighted  to  see  that  your  Lordship  is  taking 
it  up.” 

The  Prime  Minister  of  British  Columbia  states — 

“ 1 he  sentiment  is  unanimous  here  in  favour  of  an  Empire  Day.” 


The  Agent-General  for  New  Brunswick  writes — 

“ I am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  your  object.” 


The  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  in  his  reply 
to  me,  writes — 

“ I need  hardly  say  that  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a day  would  be  fraught  with  much  good 
to  the  Empire.” 

The  Postmaster-General  of  Canada  writes — 

“ The  object  meets  with  my  most  cordial  approval.” 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland  writes — 

“ I am  entirely  in  accord  with  your  views,  and  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  aiding  the  movement.” 

Lord  Milner  says — 

“ Your  proposal  to  establish  an  ‘ Empire  Day  ’ is  one  which  has, 
my  sympathy.” 


IQ2  TEACHING  OF  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 


Lord  Grenfell,  Governor  of  Malta,  the  Governor 
of  British  Honduras,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  write  very  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  I have  also  received  letters  from  a 
number  of  Indian  Princes  expressing  approval  of 
the  proposal.  After  this  unanimous  expression,  I 
shall  indeed  be  disappointed  if  His  Majesty’s 
Government  do  not  seize  this  splendid  opportunity 
of  taking  the  lead  in  a movement  which,  in  future 
years,  will  be  regarded  as  having  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence  on  the  strengthening  and 
■consolidation  of  the  British  Empire. 


Qtationaf  of  (p^^etcaf 


My  Lords,  I rise  to  draw  the  attention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  in 
Scotland,  and  to  the  Report  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting  for  1902,  in  which  he  stated  that— 

"the  one  subject  which  causes  anxiety  in  the  future  as  regards 
recruiting,  is  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the  work- 
ing classes  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  recruits  must  always  be 
drawn  ” ; 

and  to  ask  His  Majesty’s  Government  whether  they 
would  be  prepared  to  issue  a Royal  Commission 
or  a Committee  of  Inquiry  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  poorer  populations  in  our  large 
towns  are  exposed  to  conditions  which,  if  continued, 
must  inevitably  contribute  to  a low  national  stan- 
dard of  physical  health  and  strength,  seeing  that 
if  such  be  the  case  it  would  constitute  a grave 
national  peril.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland,  over  which 
my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  presided, 
and  to  whom  and  his  colleagues  we  owe  a deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing  before  the  public  in 
so  concise  and  lucid  a manner  the  present  physical 

* A speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  6th,  1903. 
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conditions  of  the  people  of  that  country,  unani- 
mously reported  that — 

" there  exists  in  Scotland  an  undeniable  degeneration  of  individuals 
of  the  classes  where  food  and  environment  are  defective,  which 
calls  for  attention  and  amelioration  in  obvious  ways,  one  of  which 
is  a well  regulated  system  of  physical  training.” 

Do  these  words  apply  only  to  Scotland,  or  are  they 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
This  is  the  question  I desire  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  take  into  their  most  serious  consideration. 
The  subject  to  which  I am  anxious  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  of  your  Lordships’ 
House  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  social  problems.  It  is  a question  of  self- 
preservation.  If  my  contention  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  in  our  large  cities  are 
physically  weak,  be  true,  and  that  that  degenerate 
portion  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  then  I think  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  urgent  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  need  of  Government  action. 
That  wise  statesman.  Lord  Beaconsheld,  once  said — 

The  public  health  is  the  foundation  on  which  repose  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  and  the  power  of  a country.  The  care  of  the 
public  health  is  the  first  duty  of  a Statesman.” 

I am  fully  aware  that  the  most  important  and  the 
most  interesting  subject  can  be  made  unbearably 
dull  by  being  over-weighted  with  statistics.  I shall, 
therefore,  do  my  best  to  spare  your  Lordships  un- 
necessary figures  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  a subject  of  this  character 
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to  be  adequately  and  seriously  discussed  without 
occasional  reference  to  statistics.  I hope,  therefore, 
your  Lordships  will  bear  with  me,  remembering  the 
difficulty  that  there  is  in  making  clear  such  a subject 
without  quoting  figures. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension 
in  the  minds  of  your  Lordships  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  social  problem  to  which  I have  called 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  this  House, 
I should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I do 
not  contend  that  physical  deterioration  is  taking 
place  among  all  classes  in  this  country,  nor,  indeed, 
that  any  class  is  actually  deteriorating,  for  the  exact 
reverse  is  certainly  the  case  in  regard  to  some  sec- 
tions of  society.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  has  on  the  whole  improved.  Evidence  is 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  artisan  and  well-to-do 
labouring  classes  have  improved  or  not ; they  prob- 
ably have  remained  more  or  less  stationary.  Nor 
do  I even  assert  that  degeneration  has  taken  place 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  either  town  or  country. 
What  I desire  to  emphasise,  is,  that  even  should  it 
be  proved  that  the  average  individual  member  of 
a poor  town  population  is  physically  the  equal,  or 
even  slightly  the  superior,  of  his  poor  town  prede- 
cessor, the  overwhelming  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  in  the  numbers  of  poor  men 
and  women  who  live  in  towns  has  completely  altered 
the  physical  condition  of  England,  and  turned  a 
negligible  national  defect  into  one  of  most  serious 
gravity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor  of 
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to-day  are  born  and  live  under  much  better  con- 
ditions than  the  poor  of  a century,  or  even  of  half 
a century  ago,  and  that  the  death-rate,  both  in  town 
and  country,  has  diminished,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  general  average 
health  and  strength  of  even  the  poorest  and  most 
neglected  in  the  towns  are  greater  than  those  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  a class  similarly  miserable.  But 
although  there  may  be  degrees  of  misery,  and 
because  there  may  be  a slight  diminution  in  the 
physical  weakness  of  these  wretched  classes,  it  is 
no  reason  why  the  national  conscience  should  be 
satisfied,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  physical  weakness 
in  these  classes  is  still  excessive,  is  far  greater  than 
that  to  be  found  amongst  the  more  well-to-do,  and 
can  be  avoided,  especially  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  people  residing  in  urban  districts  already  num- 
ber nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  are 
rapidly  increasing,  whilst  the  country-bred,  which 
in  the  past  recruited  the  weakened  blood  of  the 
cities,  are  either  stationary  in  number  or  actually 
decreasing. 

In  1851  the  urban  population  of  England  and 
Wales  numbered  only  8,990,809,  out  of  a total 
population  of  17,927,609,  or  just  50  per  cent.  ; 
according  to  the  last  census  the  urban  districts 
are  now  inhabited  by  more  than  25,000,000  souls 
out  of  32,527,843,  or  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Scotland  shows  a very  similar  state  of  things. 
There  3,367,280,  or  75.3  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
live  in  urban  districts.  These  figures  mean  that  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  largely  town-bred, 
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and  that  for  one  man  who  lives  in  the  country  there 
are  more  than  three  who  reside  in  the  town.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  and  to  show  of  how  much 
greater  importance  this  subject  is  to  us  than  to 
neighbouring  countries,  I may  state  that  whereas 
the  urban  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  77  per 
cent.,  and  those  of  Scotland  75.3  per  cent,  the  town 
inhabitants  of  Germany  are  only  36  per  cent,  and 
those  of  France  only  25  per  cent,  of  their  entire 
populations.  Dwellers  in  cities  need  not  necessarily 
be  of  inferior  physique.  I have  no  doubt  I shall 
be  told  that  some  of  the  finest  athletes  come  from 
the  towns.  That  is  so,  but  they  come  from  that 
portion  of  the  population  who  are  in  comparatively 
comfortable  circumstances,  who  are  well  fed,  live 
in  healthy  homes,  and  have  leisure  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. The  great  public  schools  of  Great  Britain  are 
filled  with  the  healthy  and  sturdy  sons  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes  living  largely  in  towns,  but  then, 
as  a rule,  their  parents  are  healthy,  and  they  come 
of  a healthy  stock.  The  sons  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  educated  at  the  great  seminaries,  far 
from  degenerating,  have  increased  in  stature  and 
weight  above  the  limits  attained  by  their  predeces- 
sors. From  statistics  taken  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
1901  the  average  Marlburian  boy  of  thirteen  years 
of  age  was  5^  lbs.  heavier  and  2 inches  taller  than 
his  predecessor  of  1874,  and  that  the  Rugby  boy 
of  thirteen  in  1901  was  6 lbs.  heavier  and  2\  inches 
taller  than  his  predecessor  of  1879. 

But  if  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  less 
favoured  classes,  we  are  confronted  with  an  entirely 
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different  set  of  figures.  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  in  a 
Report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  says  that — 

“The  more  intelligent  classes  are  taller  and  heavier  at  corres- 
ponding ages  than  the  less  intelligent,  the  more  favoured  classes 
than  the  less  favoured  ; ” 


and  he  gives  the  following  figures  in  support  of 
his  statement.  He  states  that  the  public  school  boy, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  averages 
55  inches  in  stature,  and  78.7  lbs.  in  weight ; the 
elementary  school  child  52.6  inches  in  height,  and 
67.8  lbs.  in  weight;  the  factory  child  51.6  inches 
in  height,  and  67.41  lbs.  in  weight ; and  those  at 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  whom  Mr. 
Roberts,  I think  inaccurately,  describes  as  represent- 
ing the  slum  population,  50.8  inches  in  height,  and 
64.63  lbs.  in  weight.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  though 
they  recruit  their  inmates  largely  from  the  slums  of 
cities,  do  not  in  their  statistics  actually  represent 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  children  of  the  slums, 
for,  as  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training 
in  Scotland  have  pointed  out,  these  boys  and  girls 
are  well  fed,  live  in  healthy  dwellings,  amid  good 
sanitary  surroundings,  and  under  a healthy  dis- 
cipline, which  rapidly  improves  their  physique  and 
morale,  so  that,  on  leaving  the  school,  80  per  cent, 
turn  out  good  and  useful  citizens.  Therefore,  my 
contention  is  that  Mr.  Roberts’s  figures,  although 
they  are  bad  enough  in  themselves,  do  not  represent 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  that  if  we  could  obtain 
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accurate  anthropometric  measurements  of  the  chil- 
dren inhabiting  city  slums,  we  should  possibly  find 
that  the  figures  were  much  lower  than  those  given  by 
Mr.  Roberts.  These  figures  are  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Hunt,  Medical  Officer  of  the  School  Board  of 
Halifax,  who  examined  fifty  boys,  betwen  the  ages 
of  ten  and  eleven,  attending  the  schools,  for  weight, 
and  450  for  height.  These  boys  came  from  three 
categories  of  schools — country,  suburban,  and  cen- 
tral, and  the  figures  he  gives  show  that  the  upper 
and  middle  class  boy  averages  about  3 inches  more 
in  height,  and  1 1 lbs.  more  in  weight  than  the  aver- 
age elementary  schoolboy  ; and  4 inches  in  height, 
and  14  lbs.,  or  one  stone,  more  in  weight,  that  the 
slum  or  factory  boy. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  in 
Scotland  found  that  in  Edinburgh  nearly  30  per 
cent,  of  the  elementary  school  children  were  badly 
nourished,  19.17  per  cent,  were  in  poor  health,  12.33 
per  cent,  were  mentally  dull,  and  78  per  cent,  were 
more  or  less  physically  weak  and  suffering  from 
some  kind  of  disease.  And  the  gentlemen  who 
carried  out  these  investigations  for  the  noble  Earl 
and  his  colleagues  stated,  that  the  percentage  of 
defective  children  would  be  larger  if  slight  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  ear  were  included.  Out  of 

30.000  children  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie 
calculated  that  some  50  per  cent. — that  is,  a total  of 

15.000  children — were  suffering  from  the  throat,  and 
some  40  per  cent.,  or  12,000,  from  slight  affections 
of  the  ear,  making  a total  of  27,000  children  out  of 

30.000  suffering  from  ear  and  throat.  In  the  course 
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of  his  examination  he  found  that  259  male  children 
out  of  299,  and  294  females  out  of  298  were  suffer- 
ing- from  either  affections  of  the  ear  or  throat. 
These  figures  are  the  more  alarming  as  one  would 
imagine  that  Edinburgh,  with  its  magnificent  situa- 
tion, in  close  proximity  to  its  splendid  Queen’s 
Park  and  picturesque  Arthur’s  Seat,  would  produce 
healthier  children  than,  say,  the  enormous  industrial 
city  of  Glasgow.  If  the  children  of  Edinburgh 
are  in  this  lamentable  condition,  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  those  of  Glasgow  and  of  some  of  the 
more  crowded  cities  of  England?  In  Liverpool 
we  know  that  its  medical  officer  has  reported  that 
out  of  4,574  children  there  is  an  infantile  mortality 
of  2,229 — or  about  50  per  cent.  This  is  less  than 
the  average  mortality  amongst  working-class  chil- 
dren, which  is  55  per  cent,  as  against  18  per  cent 
in  the  upper  classes.  One  child  in  every  six  dies 
in  the  British  Isles  in  its  first  year,  and,  of  course, 
many  more  if  we  consider  only  children  of  the 
working  classes.  If  Edinburgh  is  as  bad  as  has 
been  stated,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Newcastle, 
Bradford,  Bristol — I could  go  on  through  an  end- 
less list  of  manufacturing  towns  into  the  slums  of 
which  the  sun  scarcely  ever  penetrates,  and  where 
the  air  is  polluted  with  vicious  vapours  and  impreg- 
nated with  black  soot. 

To  combat  these  evils.  Lord  Mansfield  and  his 
colleagues  acknowledge  that  many  reforms  are 
needed.  In  his  “ Essays  on  Education  ” Plerbert 
Spencer  said — 
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“ To  be  a good  animal  is  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  life,  and 
to  be  a nation  of  good  animals  is  the  first  condition  to  national 
prosperity." 

To  be  good  animals  children  must  have  strong  and 
healthy  parents,  good  and  ample  food,  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  be  properly  housed,  and  lead 
regular,  disciplined  lives.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  these  requisites  for  health  in  order  to  see 
at  once  how  impossible  it  is  that  a race  of  healthy 
and  strong  children  can,  under  present  conditions, 
be  reared  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  large  cities.  Mr. 
John  Burns,  M.P.,*  has  very  truly  said  that — 

" The  conditions  essential  to  manhood  begin  before  the  baby  is 
born — a healthy  home,  reasonable  labour,  temperate  living  on  the 
part  of  the  father  and  mother,  these  are  the  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries to  healthy  life  in  children.” 

Again,  this  admirable  representative  of  all  that  is 
best  among  the  artisan  class— an  exemplification  in 
his  own  person  of  mental  combined  with  physical 
vigour — has  said  that  if  our  future  working  class 
are  to  be  healthy — 

“ The  fathers  must  drink  less  beer  and  the  mothers  less  tea." 

I would  add  that  the  mothers  of  the  future  must 
be  taught  knowledge  necessary  to  the  proper  nurture 
of  children.  At  present  there  are  working-class 
mothers — I trust  not  many — who  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  babies  flourish  on  gin,  pdrk,  bacon, 
and  cabbage  ; and  if  they  should  cry  and  show 
physical  discomfort  from  the  effects  of  this  diet, 

• Now  the  Right  Honourable  John  Burns,  P.C.,  M.P. 
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that  all  can  be  set  right  by  a dose  of  some  much 
advertised  soothing  syrup. 

Without  proper  feeding  we  cannot  have  a sturdy 
nation.  It  must  be  seen  that  pure,  fresh  milk  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  both  in  town 
and  country,  and  this  is  of  even  more  importance 
in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  for  it  is  a sad  fact 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  rural  districts  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  labouring  classes  to  obtain  fresh 
milk.  The  future  mothers  must  be  taught  not  only 
that  milk  is  the  proper  food  for  babes,  but  that  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  milk  is 
sweet,  for  a large  proportion  of  infantile  mortality 
is  due  to  decomposing  or  septic  milk.  The  death- 
rate  among  breast-fed  children  is  only  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  that  among  those  who  are  fed  otherwise. 
A most  laudable  effort,  and  one  which  should  be 
largely  followed,  has  been  made  by  the  Battersea 
Borough  Council  in  order  to  enable  mothers  to 
obtain  pure^  fresh  milk  at  a reasonable  charge. 
The  Council  has  started  a milk  depot  for  mothers. 
The  milk  is  humanised  and  sterilised,  and  at  this 
moment  some  300  babes  are  being  daily  fed  at  a 
charge  of  is.  pd.  a week  for  those  from  six  to  eight 
months,  and  at  2s.  for  older  babies.  A baby  fund 
has  also  been  started  to  assist  the  poorer  mothers, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  local 
Poor  Law  Guardians  in  the  case  of  absolute  paupers. 
As  long  ago  as  1870,  when  I was  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  there  existed  in  Berlin  a model  dairy  which 
brought  pure  milk  to  the  very  doors  of  the  poor 
by  means  of  locked  perambulating  milk  and  cream 
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carts,  which  passed  at  regular  hours  through  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  town  and  stopped  at  fixed 
points.  The  people  could  themselves  fill  their  jugs 
from  taps  in  the  vehicle,  over  which  was  clearly 
painted  the  kind  of  milk  and  price.  Owing  to  the 
cans  being  locked  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to 
tamper  with  the  supply.  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  something  of  that  sort  might  be  done  nearer  home. 

I am  quite  prepared  to  be  met  with  the  statement 
that  the  average  city  child  is  both  taller  and  heavier 
than  the  city  child  was,  say,  when  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  Throne.  This  may 
very  possibhr  be  true,  but  such  a statement,  if  proved, 
would  not  weaken  my  argument.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  of  sanitation  has  vastly 
improved  ; our  factory  laws  have  been  passed  since 
those  days  ; we  have  established  an  universal  and 
compulsory  system  of  education  ; we  have  passed 
special  laws  for  the  protection  of  children,  and 
public  opinion  is  much  more  alive  to  their  interests 
than  it  was  in  1837.  It  would,  then,  be  indeed  sad 
if  we  could  not  point  to  some  physical  improvement 
in  the  case  of  city  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
even  though  it  has  been  estimated,  with  what  truth 
I know  not,  that  3,250,000  persons  in  the  British 
Isles  live  in  overcrowded  dwellings,  with  an  average 
of  three  persons  in  each  room.  I desire  to  point 
out,  that  whereas  city  children  in  1837  constituted 
a comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  the  infan- 
tile population  of  the  country,  they  now  form  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and,  as  such,  must  in  the 
future  materially  influence  the  national  physical 
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average,  and  that  annually  this  urban  and  weaker 
element  is  growing  more  and  more  numerous  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  the  nation.  I,  for  one,  shall 
never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  such  a material  differ- 
ence can  be  shown  between  the  physical  condition 
of  the  children  of  the  richer  and  of  the  poorer 
classes.  I believe  that  science  and  municipal  effort, 
supported  by  a sensitive  and  public  conscience,  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
of  sanitation  amongst  the  future  mothers  of  Eng- 
land, can  to  a very  large  extent  neutralise  the  advan- 
tages which  at  present  those  classes  enjoy  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  need  not  consider  money  in 
the  bringing  up  and  training  of  their  children. 
Before  I leave  the  subject  of  the  children  I must 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
this  country  is  not  increasing  as  it  used  to  do.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  remarked  that  it  is  useless  to  possess 
an  Empire  unless  it  is  inhabited  by  an  Imperial 
race.  At  this  moment  the  population  of  Australia 
is  practically  stationary.  What  our  colonies  need 
is  a continued  steady  stream  of  healthy  agricul- 
turists to  develop  their  boundless  resources.  If  the 
increase  of  population  in  Great  Britain  had  pro- 
ceeded since  i88i  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  did  previous 
to  that  period,  there  would  in  1891  have  been 
2,434,000  more  children  in  the  country  than  there 
actually  were.  Since  that  period  the  birth  and 
marriage  rates  show  a still  further  decline.  I now 
come  to  the  youths  and  adults.  Lord  Selborne  has 
been  good  enough  to  cause  me  to  be  supplied  with 
a Return  of  the  boys  and  youths  medically  examined 
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from  the  ist  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1902,  at  the  Royal  Marine  Recruiting  Offices,  for 
the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marines,  and  he  has 
remarked  that — 

" He  thinks  it  desirable  to  point  out  that  this  list  by  no  means 
covers  the  whole  number  of  men  and  boys  who  apply  for  entry 
into  either  of  these  services,  as  a very  large  percentage  of  the 
applicants  are  turned  away  by  the  recruiting  sergeants  for  some 
physical  deficiency,  such  as  defective  teeth,  without  being  brought 
before  the  doctors  at  all.” 

This  Return  shows  that,  during  that  period,  6,169 
lads  offered  themselves,  out  of  which  number  1,686, 
or  27.3  per  cent.,  were  rejected  as  unfit.  This^pro- 
portion  is  a little  better  than  that  which  is  recorded 
in  the  case  of  Army  recruits.  The  General-Inspector 
of  Recruiting  for  the  Army,  in  his  Report  for  the 
year  1901,  states  that  the  percentage  of  rejections 
on  grounds  of  physical  development  all  over  the 
kingdom  of  those  who  offered  themselves  for  the 
Army  was  29.40.  But  from  statistics  I have  obtained, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  it  would  appear  that  just  under  33  per 
cent,  of  the  lads  who  desired  to  enter  Greenwich 
Hospital  with  a view  to  joining  the  Navy  had  to 
be  rejected.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
these  lads  must  be  sons  of  former  seamen  or 
marines,  and,  one  would  fancy,  would  consequently 
enjoy  the  advantage  of,  at  all  events,  a healthy 
father. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  case  also 
no  account  is  taken  of  those  who  were  rejected  by 
the  recruiters  for  physical  defects  so  apparent  as 
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to  be  noticed  on  sight.  None  of  these  figures,  there- 
fore, show  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  rejected 
by  the  sergeants  as  being  obviously  unfit,  and  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  a direct 
pecuniary  inducement  to  a recruiting  officer  to  bring 
a recruit  before  the  doctor,  so  that  those  rejected 
by  the  recruiters  must  have  been  physically  hope- 
lessly defective.  There  is  nothing  to  show  how 
large  was  the  number  thus  rejected,  but  report  puts 
it  at  about  half  those  who  presented  themselves. 
This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but,  if  true,  it  would 
mean  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  and 
lads  .offering  themselves  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  to  be  rejected.  Let  us,  however,  leave  out  of 
consideration  those  rejected  by  the  recruiting  ser- 
geants. The  figures  are  quite  large  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  I have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  the 
matter.  I do  not,  however,  believe  that  there  would 
be  much,  if  any,  exaggeration  in  saying  that  some 
50  per  cent,  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  rejected  between  recruiting 
officers  and  medical  men,  and  subsequent  dismissals 
for  inferior  physique.  I have  been  shown  a state- 
ment in  writing  from  an  Admiralty  provincial 
recruiting  officer,  in  which  he  asserts  that  fully  50 
per  cent,  of  the  candidates  for  the  Navy  are  rejected 
for  physical  causes,  and  General  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  has  lately  informed  the  public  that  the  men 
who  slipped  through  the  officers’  tests,  and  after- 
wards had  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Army,  were — 

" Miserable,  anaemic  specimens  of  humanity,  fit  to  do  no  proper 
man's  work  in  any  position  of  life.” 
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Let  us  leave  these  extra  rejections  out  of  con- 
sideration. It  will  then  be  seen  that  considerably 
more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  offer  themselves 
from  both  town  and  country  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  rejected  for  physical  defects.  That  more  than 
a fourth  of  the  young  men  and  lads  who  desire  to 
serve  their  country  in  Army  or  Navy  should  be  unfit 
to  do  so,  is  surely  a very  serious  matter.  What 
makes  it  still  more  serious  is  that  it  is  reported  for 
1901  that  the  proportion  of  men  rejected  was  highest 
in  the  class  headed  “ labourers,  servants,  husband- 
men, etc.,  the  rejections  amongst  labourers  being 
18.37  per  1,000.  In  1902,  owing  probably  to^  the 
great  efforts  made  to  obtain  recruits  during  the  war, 
the  rejections  for  the  Army  were  nearly  50  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The 
actual  figures  were:  100,771  recruits  offered  them- 
selves, and  47,916,  or  nearly  50,000  were  rejected. 
In  Germany,  town  life  exercises  a similarly  harmful 
influence  on  national  physique,  for  whereas  80  per 
cent,  of  the  recruits  from  the  country  are  found  to 
be  physically  fit  for  military  service,  only  38  per 
cent,  of  those  coming  from  Berlin  can  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  represent  the  average  physical  condition 
of  the  entire  young  male  population  of  Berlin,  and 
not  only  those  coming  from  the  poorer  districts, 
as  is  the  case  in  dealing  with  town  recruits  in  the 
British  Isles. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  in 
Scotland  showed  that  the  condition  of  life  under 
which  the  poor  lived  in  Edinburgh  was  detrimental 
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to  health  and  strength,  but  in  considering  the  rejec- 
tions for  the  Navy  from  this  town  we  find  in  1902 
only  23.6  per  cent,  were  rejected,  whilst  249  were 
rejected  from  Bristol,  30.3  from  Exeter,  and  35.9 
from  London,  so  that  Edinburgh  is  not  so  bad  as 
some  towns  in  England.  In  Manchester,  from 
figures  supplied  by  Colonel  Leathern,  the  chief 
recruiting  officer,  it  annears  that  in  1899,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Boer  War,  some  11,000  men  offered 
their  services  to  the  Army ; of  these  only  3,000 
could  be  accepted,  and  eventually  it  was  found  that 
out  of  these  3,000  only  1,072  were  fit  for  service 
in  the  Regular  Army,  2,107  being  relegated  to  the 
Militia.  So  that,  in  round  numbers,  out  of  11,000 
men  from  Manchester,  8,000  were  rejected,  whilst 
only  1,000  were  found  fit  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country.  These  figures  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  year  1899,  for  in  1900,  out  of  12,235  who  offered 
to  enlist  in  Manchester,  8,205  were  rejected,  and  in 
1901,  out  of  11,896  who  came  forward,  8,820  were 
found  physically  incapable  of  military  service.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  figures  relate  to  men  brought 
up  in  the  slums  and  who  are  out  of  employment 
owing  to  physical  incapacity  to  do  any  hard  work. 
This  probably  is  more  or  less  true,  but  it  only 
strengthens  the  force  of  my  argument  for  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  life  of  the  poorer  populations 
in  our  large  cities.  But  that  physical  weakness  is 
not  confined  only  to  the  very  poor  in  our  towns  is 
shown  by  the  recent  statement  publicly  made  by 
the  Colonel  of  the  Birmingham  Volunteers,  who  com- 
plained that  he  had  to  reject  some  32  per  cent,  of 
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the  young  men  who  applied  to  him  for  admission 
into  his  battalion,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  had 
to  reject  eleven  out  of  thirty-one  recruits.  Now, 
these  men  must  have  been  of  a superior  social  posi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  Army  recruit,  and  should  not 
have  been  subject  to  the  influences  hurtful  to  health 
entailed  by  extreme  poverty. 

Mr.  Cantlie,  F.R.S.,  after  making  some  most 
exhaustive  inquiries,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
pure-bred  Londoners  cannot  exist  beyond  the  third 
generation,  showing  that  without  the  infusion  of 
country  blood  the  populations  in  our  large  cities 
would,  under  present  conditions,  inevitably  die  out. 
Mr.  Cantlie  has  also  made  inquiries  in  the  country, 
and  found  that  rickets  is  one  of  the  commonest 
ailments  in  country  districts.  He  ascribes  this  to 
want  of  food,  insufficient  food,  or  the  wrong  food. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  want  of  milk,  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
poor  to  obtain,  as  milk  farmers  are  under  contract 
to  send  their  entire  supply  to  the  large  centres  of 
population,  and  cannot,  therefore,  sell  it  locally. 
This  is  a very  serious  grievance,  and  one  which 
should  be  remedied.  There  are  other  causes,  how- 
ever, which  lead  to  a low  physical  condition  amongst 
the  people.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
Training  in  Scotland  has  pointed  out  that  many 
reforms  are  needed  in  order  to  ensure  a physically 
healthy  population,  and  that  all  these  reforms  must 
proceed  -pari  passu,  or  more  harm  than  good  may 
be  done ; for  instance,  they  have  shown  how  harm- 
ful physical  exercises  can  prove  in  the  case  of  under- 
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fed  and  sickly  children,  though  the  same  exercises 
are  indispensable  to  proper  development,  and  most 
beneficial  when  carried  out  under  medical  super- 
vision. 

Briefly  stated,  the  principal  requisites  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a physically  capable  population  are: 
first,  healthy  parents ; secondly,  sanitary  homes ; 
thirdly,  good,  abundant  and  well-cooked  food, 
including  a cheap  supply  of  fresh  milk  ; fourthly, 
pure  air  and  water  ; fifthly,  facilities  for  exercise 
and  healthy  recreation  ; sixthly,  a good  educational 
system,  which  shall  combine  physical  with  mental 
and  moral  training,  and  shall  instruct  the  young, 
especially  the  girls,  in  the  elements  of  hygiene, 
dietetics,  and  the  care  of  infants  and  home  sanita- 
tion, and  shall  bring  them  up  under  good  and 
healthy  moral  surroundings.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  above,  which  are  but  a few  of  the 
indispensable  requisites  to  the  production  of  a 
healthy  population,  in  order  to  show  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  hope  to  attain, 
not  perfection,  but  even  a moderately  healthy  stan- 
dard of  national  life.  If  this  moderate  standard  is 
to  be  reached,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  one  Depart- 
ment of  Government  to  move  in  the  right  direction. 
The  subject,  when  investigation  has  pointed  out  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued,  must  be  made  a national 
one,  and  Government  and  people  combined  must 
throw  their  entire  energies  into  the  matter,  and  insist 
on  a general  advance  along  the  lines  of  national 
health  and  strength,  so  that  future  generations  may 
be  able  fearlessly  to  face  and  bear  the  burden 
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which  fierce  foreign  competition  and  the  ever- 
increasing  responsibilities  of  extending  Empire  have 
placed,  and  will  place,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sub- 
jects of  King  Edward.  I am  no  pessimist.  I firmly 
believe  in  the  capabilities  and  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  have  confidence  that,  with  the  ancient 
pluck  of  their  race,  the  future  of  the  Empire  will 
be  made  by  its  sons  and  daughters  even  more 
glorious  than  its  memorable  past,  if  only  we,  the 
fathers  of  the  rising  generation,  do  not  neglect  our 
duties,  but  give  our  sons  and  our  grandsons  a chance 
to  equip  themselves  properly  for  the  contest,  and 
see  that,  in  founding  the  mightiest  Empire  the  world 
has  ever  known,  we  do  not,  by  our  indifference  and 
carelessness,  hinder  nature  in  her  efforts  to  people 
that  Empire  with  an  Imperial  race. 


j^on?  to  improve  (Uattonaf  au6 
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Among  earthly  blessings  there  is  none  greater 
than  the  possession  of  physical  health  and 
strength,  but  how  few  there  are  that  give 
serious  thought  to  the  subject.  As  soon  as  we 
become  conscious  that  the  wheels  of  the  machinery 
of  life  are  running  heavily,  generally  through  our 
own  negligence,  we  rush  to  the  professional  repairer, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  heavily  for  assistance  which 
can  only  be  temporary,  if  we  neglect  to  alter  the 
causes  which  have  occasioned  the  evil.  How  much 
wiser  it  would  be  if,  individually  and  collectively, 
we  would  make  a study  of  the  laws  which  lead  to 
health  or  disease,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mit, would  regulate  our  lives  in  accordance  with 
them ! 

As  a nation  we  insist,  and  rightly  insist,  that  all 
children  should  be  educated.  We  draw  up  codes 
of  education ; we  appoint  and  pay  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  to  impart  this  knowledge  ; we 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  in  order  that  every 
child,  however  poor,  may  be  given  an  equal  chance 
in  life  ; and  yet  how  small  a part  of  all  this  thought, 
trouble,  and  expenditure  is  directed  towards  impart- 
ing to  children  knowledge  which  in  after  years  shall 
enable  them  to  understand  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
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to  maintain  their  own  and  their  future  children’s 
bodies  in  health  and  strength.  What  is  the  good 
of  book  learning  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  our  own  bodies  and  of  those  laws  which  were 
intended  to  make  life  happy,  but  which  if  neglected 
make  it  a burden  and  a misery  ? What  avails 
material  prosperity  if  through  our  own  fault,  or 
that  of  our  parents,  we  are  unable,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  either  to  enjoy  life  or  to  be  of  use  to  our 
country  and  our  friends? 

Let  us  consider  what  are  the  subjects,  a know- 
ledge of  which  lead,  if  properly  applied,  to  an 
increase  in  physical  health.  Surely  these  are  hygiene, 
sanitation,  physiology,  dietetics,  cookery,  and  house- 
wifery. Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt 
to  teach  children  more  than  the  mere  elements  of 
some  of  these  subjects,  but  the  general  principles 
which  underlie  the  preservation  of  health  might  well 
occupy  the  attention  of  teachers  and  scholars  for 
a reasonable  number  of  hours  in  each  year.  If  we 
look  through  the  branches  of  knowledge  studied  by 
our  children  at  school,  how  seldom  do  we  come 
across  any  subjects  which  may  be  of  use  to  them 
in  after  years  in  assisting  them  to  preserve  their 
bodies  in  health  ; and  when  these  subjects  are  taught, 
how  thinly  attended  are  the  classes.  Why  is  this? 
It  is  due  in  a large  measure  to  lack  of  teachers  quali- 
fied to  instruct  in  these  matters,  to  incapacity  at 
headquarters  to  understand  the  real  needs  of  the 
people,  and  in  no  small  degree  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  a misapprehension  of  the  present  con- 
ditions of  life. 
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Parents  are  apt  to  argue  that,  because  they  never 
learnt  these  subjects — ^which  in  plain  English  only 
mean  the  study  of  how  best  to  keep  the  body  in 
health — it  is  unnecessary  for  their  children  to  do 
so.  They  forget^,  however,  that  the  most  rapid 
transformation  in  the  character  of  the  British  people 
is  taking  place  before  their  eyes,  that  the  England 
of  their  youth  is  not  the  England  we  know,  and 
that  the  England  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years 
hence  will  be  entirely  different  from  the  England 
of  to-day.  The  fact  is  that  the  British,  from  having 
been  mainly  an  agricultural,  are  rapidly  becoming 
an  urban  people.  In  other  words,  whereas  formerly 
they  lived  in  the  country,  now  they  live  in  the  towns. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  change  is  taking  place 
is  hardly  realised  by  most  people.  Health  is  not  so 
jeopardised  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  towns,  and 
hence,  men  and  women  who  have  to  live  in  cities 
should  study  more  carefully  how  to  preserve  their 
health.  In  i8oi  the  whole  population  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  was  only  10,942,000,  whereas 
now  it  is  36,998,181,  an  addition  almost  wholly 
urban.  Twenty-five  years  ago  only  about  half  the 
population  lived  in  urban  districts,  now  the  propor- 
tion is  three-quarters — that  is  to  say,  three  persons 
now  live  in  urban  to  one  who  lives  in  a rural  dis- 
trict. It  is  a well-known  axiom  of  hygienic  science 
that  the  ill-health  of  a population,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  density ; in 
plain  English,  other  things  being  equal,  a popula- 
tion crowded  together  is  more  unhealthy  than  one 
that  is  scattered.  The  British  people  are  becoming 
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daily  more  crowded  together,  and  hence,  unless 
some  steps  are  taken,  and  that  soon,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  undue  concentration,  the  national 
health  must  inevitably  suffer. 

What  are  the  steps  which  can  be  taken?  There 
are  many  and  various,  but  we  may  mention  a few  ; — 

(1)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  counteract  all 
unnecessary  increase  of  towns,  and,  when  possible, 
new  factories  or  industries  should  be  established 
in,  and  old  ones  transferred  to,  the  country. 

(2)  Care  should  be  taken  that  all  towns  should 
be  furnished  with  a sufficient  number  of  parks,  and 
especially  with  a large  number  of  small  play- 
grounds, fitted  with  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  under 
the  charge  of  caretakers,  and  so  placed  that  no 
workman’s  house  should,  if  possible,  be  more  than 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  such  a ground. 

(3)  Children  should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
hygiene,  sanitation,  and  physiology,  so  as  to  have 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
the  means  which  can  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

(4)  They  should,  by  cookery  classes  in  schools, 
be  shown  how  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
nourishment  with  the  smallest  expenditure  on  food  ; 
what  kinds  of  food  are  wholesome  ; and  how  food 
should  be  cooked  so  as  to  make  it  not  only  palat- 
able, bnt  easily  digested,  and  consequently  nourishing. 

(5)  They  should  be  taught  self-restraint,  in  order 
to  learn  when  they  grow  up  how  to  rule  themselves, 
and  how  to  place  a bridle  on  their  appetites  and 
passions,  and  on  those  indulgencies  which  are  harm- 
ful to  health. 
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(6)  The  muscles  and  lungs  of  the  children,  and 
their  general  bearing,  should  be  improved  by  phy- 
sical exercise  and  drill  ; and  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  educational  authorities  to  see  that,  while 
attending  school,  the  children  are  properly  fed. 
The  authorities  should  be  empowered  also  to  bring 
the  parents  to  account  if  they  neglect  their  natural 
duties. 

(7)  The  girls  should  be  taught,  by  housewifery 
classes,  how  to  make  a home  clean,  wholesome, 
bright,  and  attractive,  and  as  so  many  have  to  act 
as  nurses  from  their  earliest  years,  the  proper  way 
of  feeding  and  tending  infants.  The  ignorance 
of  many  married  women  constantly  wrecks  the  phy- 
sical welfare  of  their  offspring.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  hear  of  a young  mother  among 
the  poorer  classes  giving  beer,  whisky,  and  gin  to 
an  infant,  and  feeding  it  on  the  same  food  as  she 
takes  herself,  long  before  the  proper  time  has 
arrived  for  weaning  the  child,  with  the  result  that 
a quite  unnecessarily  large  percentage  of  infants  die 
before  they  are  three  years  of  age.  If  the  home 
were  made  more  attractive,  and  the  food  more  palat- 
able and  nutritious,  the  men  would  not  be  tempted 
to  leave  it  so  frequently  for  the  public-house.  It 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  there  is  no  nour- 
ishment in  stimulants,  that  raw  spirits  destroy  the 
digestion,  and  that  a man  who  desires  to  retain  his 
health  will  do  well  either  to  abstain  from  stimu- 
lants, or  to  take  them  only  at  meals,  and  then  with 
the  most  rigid  moderation.  All  these  things  should 
be  taught,  and  they  would  be  of  more  real  value 
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to  the  children  than  many  lessons  they  now  learn, 
and  which  are  promptly  forgotten  as  soon  as  they 
leave  school. 

Such  matters  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
working  classes  of  Great  Britain.  They  affect  their 
daily  lives,  and  their  personal  health,  which,  in  the 
case  of  many,  is  their  only  capital.  Working  men 
and  women  should,  therefore,  bestir  themselves  to 
see  that  these  vital  questions  are  carefully  considered 
in  their  interests  by  Municipal  and  Educational 
Authorities.  Let  it  be  once  known  that  the  working 
classes  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  their  children 
being  trained  in  school  in  such  a way  as  to  develop 
their  bodies,  to  render  them  capable  of  enjoying 
life,  of  becoming  useful  citizens,  and  of  producing 
a healthy  generation  to  succeed  them,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  their  elected  servants,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Municipalities,  County  Councils,  and 
Educational  Committees,  will  find  ways  of  putting 
a stop  to  the  lamentable  drain  on  the  vitality  of 
the  nation  which  is  daily  taking  place. 

If  it  be  questioned  whether  it  be  a fact  that  the 
British  people  are  deteriorating  in  physique,  how 
comes  it,  as  has  often  been  stated  in  the  public 
press  without  contradiction,  that  during  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  out  of  11,000  men  who  offered  them- 
selves from  Manchester  for  the  Army,  only  3,000 
could  be  accepted  as  recruits  owing  to  physical 
defects,  and  that  of  these  3,000  only  1,000  were 
found  fit  to  be  sent  abroad  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country?  How  comes  it  that  the  colonel  of 
the  Birmingham  Volunteers  has  stated  in  public 
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that,  on  account  of  similar  bodily  defects,  he  is 
obliged  to  reject  annually  some  thirty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  men  who  offer  themselves?  Let  it  also  be 
remembered  that  these  are  volunteers,  and  presum- 
ably, therefore,  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
comparatively  well-to-do  homes  in  Birmingham. 
Moreover,  as  these  men  would  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  required  to  serve  in  the  field,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  physical  tests  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  examination  would 
not  be  as  severe  as  those  which  the  ordinary  recruit 
of  the  regular  army  would  be  required  to  undergo. 
Furthermore,  from  information  which  the  writer  of 
this  article  lately  obtained,  it  appears  that  some  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  lads  from  certain  British  towns  who 
annually  offer  themselves  for  service  in  the  British 
Navy  have  to  be  rejected  by  the  recruiters  on  the 
spot  for  similar  reasons,  and  that  the  services  of  a 
further  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  declined  owing  to 
the  discovery  of  more  obscure  physical  disabilities 
when  the  lads  have  reached  headquarters.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  facts  point  to  a most  serious 
condition  of  affairs,  threatening  the  very  founda- 
tions of  British  social,  commercial,  and  national 
life. 

But,  indeed,  statistics  are  not  necessary.  We  only 
require  to  go  into  the  more  crowded  parts  of  our 
large  towns,  and  to  use  our  eyes,  in  order  to  per- 
ceive how  weak,  stunted,  and  ill-formed  are  many 
of  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  to 
be  found  in  their  midst.  “ It  is  somewhat  depress- 
ing,” said  The  Daily  Graphic^  “to  learn  from  good 
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authority  that,  although  the  British  recruit  before 
the  late  war  about  equalled  the  German  in  height, 
his  weight,  the  surer  criterion  of  physical  strength 
and  stamina,  was  considerably  less.”  This  state- 
ment may  indeed  be  characterised  as  “ depressing,” 
but  if  it  be  true,  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  it, 
in  order  that  we  may  live  in  no  fools’  paradise, 
but  may  be  able  without  loss  of  time  to  take  effec- 
tive steps  to  bring  about  a condition  of  affairs  less 
hurtful  to  our  pride,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the 
popular,  but  at  present  fallacious  notion  of  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  Briton.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission for  Scotland  on  Physical  Training  has 
borne  important  witness  to  the  unsatisfactory  phy- 
sical state  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  has  suggested 
remedies  which,  it  is  hoped  the  Government  and  the 
local  authorities  will  not  be  slow  in  adopting  ; but 
if  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  be  so 
bad,  we  may  be  sure  that  that  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  of  whom  over  12,000,000  are 
crowded  into  forty-four  cities,  with  an  average 
population  of  over  270,000  each,  must  be  still  worse. 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  nothing 
should  be  left  to  conjecture  in  so  important  a matter, 
the  Government  would  be  well  advised  to  follow 
the  precedent  they  have  set  themselves  in  the  case 
of  Scotland,  and  appoint  a Royal  Commission  * to 
enquire  into  the  physical  condition  of  the  people 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  terms  of  reference 
to  the  Scotch  Commission  might  well  be  adopted, 

* An  interdepartmental  Committee  has  since  been  appointed  and 
has  reported. 
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7uutaiis  mutandis,  as  those  under  which  the  English 
Commission  might  be  instructed  to  act — namely, 
“ To  enquire  into  the  opportunities  for  physical 
training  now  available  in  the  State-aided  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  of  Scotland,  and 
to  suggest  means  by  which  such  training  may  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  ; and 
further,  how  such  opportunities  may  be  increased 
by  continuation  classes  and  otherwise,  so  as  to 
develop,  in  their  practical  application  to  the  require- 
ments of  life,  the  faculties  of  those  who  have  left 
the  day  schools,  and  thus  to  contribute  towards  the 
sources  of  national  strength.” 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  the  working  classes  living  in  our  large 
cities,  who  compose  that  portion  of  our  population 
which  is  the  most  directly  interested  in  the  subject, 
should  bestir  themselves,  and  use  all  the  legitimate 
influence  they  possess  to  impress  Members  of  Par- 
liament, Corporations,  Town  and  County  Coun- 
cillors, Educational  Authorities  and  others,  of  the 
urgent  necessity  which  exists  to  turn  their  most 
serious  attention  to  matters  appertaining  to  the 
health,  strength,  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  to  take  instant  steps 
to  improve  the  physique  of  the  British  race. 


£§n0fiant^^  an6  ^octaf  (Kefonn.* 


SOME  passages  of  Scripture  may  be  difficult 
of  interpretation,  but  it  certainly  needs  no 
learned  commentator  to  make  clear  to  the 
humblest  student  of  the  Bible  the  meaning  of  the 
following  sentence: — “This  is  My  Commandment, 
that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I have  loved  you.” 
These  words  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion  are 
incapable  of  misapprehension.  They  constitute  a 
plain  command  to  men  to  love  each  other  as  Jesus 
loved  them — that  is  to  the  uttermost. 

In  so  far  as  Social  Reform  is  imbued  with  the 
genuine  spirit  of  love  to  all  mankind,  so  far  is  it 
incumbent  on  all  true  Christians  to  give  it  their 
most  earnest  and  whole-hearted  support.  This  much 
is  clear.  But  the  Social  Reform  which  by  the  letter 
of  the  command  it  is  incumbent  on  Christianity 
to  support  should  be  based  on  the  very  purest  love 
towards  all  mankind — a love  so  transcendent  as  to 
be  equal  to  that  entertained  by  the  Saviour  for  those 
He  came  to  save — in  other  words,  a love  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  reach.  Jesus,  when  he  uttered 
these  words,  assuredly  knew  and  recognised  the 
limitations  of  men,  and  gave  no  command  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  obey.  Though 
we  may  never  attain  to  the  heights  of  our  Saviour’s 
love  for  men,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
* Paper  read  at  the  Irish  Church  Conference,  September,  1905. 
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strive  to  love  our  neighbour  with  the  very  best  love 
of  which  our  imperfect  nature  is  capable,  and 
though  Social  Reform  will,  alas ! never  be  without 
the  taint  inseparable  from  its  human  origin,  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour  to  elimi- 
nate from  it,  as  far  as  possible,  all  baser  elements, 
and  render  it  as  pure  and  as  worthy  as  we  can  of 
the  noble  ideal,  of  which  it  is  the  expression — for 
Social  Reform,  at  its  best,  should  mean  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  Lord’s  command. 

If  the  above  be  true,  Christianity  and  that  Social 
Reform  which  is  based  on  a genuine  unalloyed  love 
of  man  for  man  should  be  knit  together  by  bands 
of  steel.  All  human  attempts  to  materialise  the 
lofty  ideal  of  our  Lord’s  command  are  sure  to  be 
faulty.  All  the  more  reason  why  those  who  earnestly 
desire  to  obey  the  command  should  give  of  their 
best  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  moral  standard 
of  all  efforts  which  profess  to  benefit  the  human 
race — “ Nihil  human!  a me  alienum  puto.”  In 
another  sense  to  that  of  the  pagan  poet,  these  words 
might  almost  have  been  said  by  our  Lord  Himself. 
He  shrank  from  no  human  contact,  however  base, 
however  vile,  as  long  as  he  could  save  souls  or 
benefit  mankind.  We  who  profess  to  be  His  fol- 
lowers should  beware  lest  we  be  too  nice  in  the 
choice  of  our  society  and  of  our  labour  for  others. 
As  long  as  we  are  doing  our  Father’s  will,  it  matters 
little  who  are  our  companions,  or  what  may  be  our 
material  surroundings.  The  prosecution  of  Social 
Reform  may  sometimes  bring  us  into  the  company 
of  men  and  women  with  whom,  under  other  circum- 
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stances,  we  would  rather  not  be  too  familiar — it 
may  also  entail  unpleasant  mental,  physical,  and 
even  moral  experiences,  but  as  long  as  we  are 
engaged  on  our  Lord’s  work  we  should  follow  His 
example,  and  shrink  from  no  human  contact  or 
physical  defilement,  which  labour  for  our  fellow- 
men  may  entail. 

It  would  appear  to  my  humble  judgment,  there- 
fore, that  Christians  should  regard  questions  of 
Social  Reform  primarily  in  a benevolent  attitude, 
and  should  be  careful  to  abstain  from  hindrance 
to,  or  from  hostile  criticism  of,  new  social  reform 
departures,  without  the  most  careful  and  prolonged 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  schemes  submitted 
to  their  judgment,  always  assaying  their  genuine  char- 
acter by  the  touchstone  of  the  command  of  the  Master. 

Should  the  scheme  submitted  for  our  considera- 
tion issue  triumphantly  from  this  ordeal,  then  let 
no  worldly,  selfish,  or  class  interest  prevent  us  from 
giving  it  our  open,  heartiest,  and  most  thorough 
support,  tempered  by  that  wisdom,  discretion  and 
tact,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  effective  and 
smooth  working  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  differentiates  the  wise  man  from 
the  fanatic. 

Free  will  has  been  given  to  man,  and  he  is  respon- 
sible for  its  proper  exercise.  We  are  not  automata. 
We  are  intellectual  beings,  and  must  each  of  us,  to. 
the  best  of  our  ability,  use  the  brains  with  which 
God  has  endowed  us,  praying  for  a right  judgment 
in  all  things. 

Christianity  and  true  Social  Reform  based  on  the- 
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love  of  one’s  neighbour  appear  to  me,  therefore,  to 
be  indissolubly  united. 

I cannot  conceive  our  Saviour,  Who  was  ever 
solicitous  for  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  moral  needs 
of  mankind,  not  sympathising  with  genuine  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  material, 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of  suffering  human- 
ity. He  Who  was  so  loving  and  gentle  towards 
children  would  surely  approve  of  the  present  day 
labours  of  those  who  in  the  training  of  children, 
whilst  recognising  the  benefits  of  helpful  discipline, 
and  the  hurtfulness  of  foolish  indulgence,  would 
shield  them  from  such  suffering  as  may  not  be 
necessary  for  their  true  moral  welfare. 

He  Who  did  not  shrink  from  contact  with  the 
woman  who  was  a sinner,  but  Who,  on  the  contrary, 
permitted  her  to  wash  His  feet  with  tears,  and  to 
anoint  them  with  ointment,  and  to  wipe  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  Who  said  unto  her,  “ Thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee,”  would  surely  not  disapprove 
of  efforts  for  the  rehabilitation  and  elevation  of 
similar  present  day  penitent  sinners.  If  Jesus  chose 
one  of  His  disciples  from  the  ranks  of  the  despised 
publicans,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  their  hos- 
pitality, but  even  sat  at  meat  with  them,  surely  we 
should  not  permit  earthly  pride  to  keep  us  aloof 
from  our  fellows  and  hinder  our  work  for  God  and 
man.  And  yet  many  of  us  do.  Pride,  class  feelings, 
and  class  prejudices  hinder  much  social  work,  and 
as  the  dead  fly  taints  the  ointment,  so  do  these  fail- 
ings take  all  the  virtue  and  sweetness  out  of  many 
a good  and  noble  work. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  good  social  work 
in  the  present  age  is  the  absence  of  the  sense  of 
duty  in  the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  younger 
generation  of  a certain  class  of  well-to-do  men  and 
women.  An  inordinate  love  of  pleasure  which 
insists  upon  its  selfish  gratification,  and  leaves  no 
time  or  room  for  noble  purpose  or  endeavour,  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  too  large 
a number  of  the  leisured  youth  of  the  country.  On 
all  hands  one  hears  how  difficult  it  is  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  social  workers  with  young  men  and 
women,  as  the  older  cease  to  be  able  to  continue 
their  labours.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
probably  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  desire 
of  parents  to  make  the  lives  of  their  children  easier 
than  were  their  own.  Discipline,  being  in  a large 
measure  relaxed,  the  virtue  of  self-control,  and  the 
compelling  power  of  duty,  have  for  some  years 
been  in  a large  measure  absent  from  the  training 
of  children,  and  as  they  grow  up  not  having  been 
taught  in  childhood  to  suppress  selfish  desires,  the 
sense  of  duty  to  others  has  died  out,  or  if  not  alto- 
gether dead,  is  in  some  cases  only  permitted  action 
when  it  does  not  clash  with  personal  pleasure  or 
self-indulgence.  The  fault  is  in  the  parents.  They 
have  loved  too  well,  but  not  wisely.  In  all  human 
affairs  there  is  a Scylla  and  a Charybdis. 

It  is  not  always  easy  in  avoiding  the  one  whirl- 
pool to  prevent  being  engulfed  by  the  other.  But 
though  many  hold  aloof  from  social  work  whose 
presence  is  sadly  needed,  there  are,  thank  God,  many 
active  workers,  who  spend  their  lives,  their  time. 
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their  money,  ungrudgingly  in  the  service  of  their 
fellows,  and,  perhaps,  at  no  time  in  the  world’s 
history  was  the  work  of  Social  Reform  being  carried 
on  more  actively  and  more  effectually  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  field  is  so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  or  woman  who  entertains  the  smallest  amount  of 
sympathy  for  suffering  humanity  not  to  be  able  to  find 
work  suitable  to  his  or  her  inclinations  and  ability. 

Of  recent  years  the  choice  of  and  wise  prosecu- 
tion of  work  has  been  made  much  easier  to  the 
tyro  by  the  establishment  of  the  British  Institute 
of  Social  Service,  which  has  offices  at  ii,  South- 
ampton Row,  London,  where  can  be  obtained  the 
latest  information  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
Social  Reformer,  thus  saving  him  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  shielding  him  from 
falling  into  many  a pitfall,  discovered  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  previous  pioneers,  which  would  other- 
wise assuredly  have  engulfed  him. 

It  may  be  said  to  me,  “You  have  claimed  too 
close  a relationship  between  Christianity  and  Social 
Reform.  Many  of  the  most  noble  workers  in  this 
cause  are  not  Christians,  and  some  are  actually 
hostile  to  your  faith.”  This  is  perfectly  true,  but 
is  it  not  a fact  that  the  active  manifestations  of 
the  love  of  man  for  men  are  only  to  be  found  where 
the  influence  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  has  made  itself 
felt?  Though  men  and  women  who  are  professedly 
non-Christian  take  a noble  part  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  social  reform,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, they  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, and  in  many  cases  refuse  to  acknowledge. 
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not  Christ,  but  the  blurred  and  disfigured  repre- 
sentations of  the  Saviour  held  up  to  their  eyes  by 
mortal  and  sinful  hands. 

The  two  religions  outside  the  Christian  which 
have  approached  the  highest  level,  and  have  stamped 
their  influence  most  widely  and  firmly  on  the  world, 
are  Buddhism  and  Mahommedanism.  We  may  at 
once  dismiss  the  latter,  for  its  most  ardent  supporter 
could  hardly  argue  that  its  teachings  represent  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  social  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. The  traditional  life  of  Buddha  was  one  of 
self-sacrifice — but  how  has  Buddhism  translated  into 
action  the  teachings  of  its  leader?  We  certainly 
should  not  go  to  countries  where  Buddhism  is  in 
force  to  learn  lessons  in  service  to  our  fellow-men, 
or  in  the  science  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man. 
When  we  desire  to  do  this,  we  instinctively  look 
to  the  nations  which  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Hence  I think  we  may  be  justified 
in  saying  that  of  all  the  religions  of  the  earth, 
Christianity  is  the  most  closely  identified  with 
Social  Service  and  Social  Reform. 

Let  us  then  as  Christians  be  worthy  of  this 
honour,  and  in  all  our  endeavours  to  promote  Social 
Reform  see  that  it  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  of  His  command.  If  we  do  this  we 
cannot  go  wrong.  It  may  sometimes  be  difficult, 
such  are  the  limitations  of  the  human  judgment,  to 
recognise  in  some  social  movements,  especially  in 
those  which  assume  a semi-political  or  class  aspect, 
the  hall-mark  which  stamps  the  approval  of  the 
Founder  of  our  religion. 
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Prayer  and  earnest  study  will,  however,  assuredly 
solve  the  problem.  There  may  be  features  in  some 
proposals  for  Social  Reform,  which  to  our  minds 
do  not  accord  with  our  interpretation  of  our  Lord’s 
command.  If  so,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
should  consider  whether  on  the  whole  the  movement 
is  one  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  our 
Saviour,  were  He  present  on  this  earth,  and  if  we 
can  conscientiously  say  that  we  believe  such  to  be 
the  case,  then  let  us  throw  our  whole  influence  into 
the  movement  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating’  what 
we  may  consider  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and  of  strengthening  all  .that  may  be  in 
agreement  with  His  will. 

We  are  but  instruments  in  His  hand,  and  at  the 
best  very  imperfect  ones.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
are  liable  to  error,  and  that  even  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  we  may  come  to  a wrong 
decision.  We  are  not  necessary  to  His  purpose. 
He  can  work  without  us.  He  knows  our  ignorance 
and  blindness.  Our  imperfect  opposition  may  even 
be  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  some  wise  pur- 
pose. Success  or  non-success  rests  with  Him.  All 
that  is  required  of  us  is,  in  all  sincerity  to  do  our 
very  best  in  what  we  believe  to  be  His  cause,  and 
confidently  to  leave  the  result  in  His  hands. 

Social  Service  and  Social  Reform  cover  a wide 
field,  and  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  Ireland 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  do  not  possess  so 
many  centres  of  congested  town  population  as  are 
to  be  found  in  England,  but  on  the  other  hand  our 
population  is  poorer,  we  suffer  from  congested 
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country  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  under 
very  miserable  circumstances,  and  our  few  large 
towns  are  cursed  with  a slum  population  no  whit 
less  miserable  and  degraded  that  that  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  Irish  men  and  women  need  not,  however, 
indulge  in  pessimism.  I doubt  whether  in  any  part 
of  the  old  world  greater  comparative  social  pro- 
gress has  been  made  than  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 

Legislation  and  voluntary  effort  have  vied  with 
each  other  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes.  All  the  world  over  man  is  his  own  worst 
enemy,  and  were  it  not  for  their  own  vices  and  weak- 
nesses, men  and  women  would  long  ago  have  elimi- 
nated much  of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  from  the 
earth  under  the  intolerable  burden  of  which  they  now 
cry  in  agony  for  relief  to  God  and  their  fellow-men. 

Moral  reform  in  the  individual  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  material  improvement.  It  is  useless 
to  take  the  drunkard  or  the  idler  from  his  miserable 
hovel  and  place  him  in  a decent  house  with  every 
opportunity  of  earning  a comfortable  living  unless 
you  can  transform  him  into  a sober  and  industrious 
man.  As  long  as  you  leave  him  in  his  hovel  he 
has  little  chance  of  reformation,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  (though  happily  it  does  some- 
times) that  his  improved  environment  reacts  for  the 
better  on  his  moral  nature.  The  hope  of  the  future 
lies  in  the  children.  On  them  in  a large  measure 
should  be  concentrated  the  attention  and  the  energy 
of  the  Social  Reformer.  They  will  respond  to  and 
repay  his  exertions. 
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Education,  religious,  moral,  industrial,  intellec- 
tual and  physical,  should  be  the  possession  of  every 
child  in  Ireland,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  nobility  of  all 
labour,  manual  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  I should 
like  to  see  established  in  Ireland,  as  in  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  a technical  college,  combined  with  high 
class  secondary  intellectual  teaching,  open,  free,  by 
examination  to  the  scholars  of  elementary  schools 
who  could  pass  the  best  examination  in  literary 
subjects,  on  condition  that  six  hours  a day  should 
be  devoted  by  the  successful  competitors  for  five 
years  to  manual  and  technical  work  within  the 
college. 

By  this  means  the  vulgar  and  injurious  prejudice 
against  manual  work  is  overcome,  for  the  success- 
ful students  are  the  intellectual  cream  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  and  the  finger  of  scorn  can  never 
be  pointed  at  them  as  intellectually  inferior  to  their 
comrades,  who  have  deliberately  turned  away  their 
attention  from  the  useful,  practical  arts  of  life. 
When  these  lads  have  completed  their  course  there 
is  no  compulsion  laid  on  them  to  adopt  a technical 
calling.  If  they  have  the  ability  they  can  proceed 
to  the  University,  but  the  knowledge  of  handicrafts 
which  they  have  obtained  will  be  of  service  to  them 
all  their  lives,  even  though  they  should  never  have 
occasion  to  resort  to  it  for  a living. 

Ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  a great  deal  of  the 
suffering  in  the  world.  Ignorance,  especially 
amongst  the  mothers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  regard  to  the  bringing  up  of  children — ignorance 
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in  regard  to  food  and  its  preparation  ; ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  physiology  ; ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
deleterious  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body. 

Prejudice,  which  is  only  another  form  of  ignor- 
ance, is  also  responsible  for  much  unnecessary 
suffering.  So  are  indifference  and  idleness,  which 
prefer  present  ease  to  future  health  and  comfort. 

Greater  self-control  and  unselfishness  must  be 
taught  to  the  children  of  all  classes  at  home,  and 
we  might  do  worse  than  learn  a few  lessons  from 
that  wonderful  little  country  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
where,  in  every  school,  by  Imperial  command,  certain 
indispensable  virtues,  which,  alas!  at  home  are  too 
often  forgotten,  are  taught  to  the  children.  Such 
teaching  in  Japan  includes  the  encouragement  of  a 
reasonable,  imperial  and  local  patriotism,  loyalty  to 
the  Head  of  the  State,  obedience  to  lawful  autho- 
rity, self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  community, 
self -preparation  with  a view  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  all  duties  which  the  State  may  be  likely 
to  require  at  the  hands  of  the  individual,  either  in 
peace  or  in  war,  the  exercise  of  the  individual  intelli- 
gence in  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  com- 
munity, and  constant  openness  of  mind  in  regard 
to  improvements  in  the  labour  fields  of  life — 
always  with  a view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State 
and  of  the  community.  In  short,  the  rising  genera- 
tion are  taught  to  subordinate  the  individual  to 
the  common  interest. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  noble  words  of  Mazzini, 
“ Man  must  not  be  taught  to  enjoy,  but  rather  to 
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suffer  for  others,  to  combat  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  It  must  not  be  said  to  him,  ‘ Enjoy  ; life 
is  the  right  to  happiness,’  but  rather,  ‘ Work  ; life 
is  a duty  ; do  good  without  thinking  of  the  con- 
sequences to  yourself.’  ” 

He  must  not  be  taught,  “To  each  according  to 
his  passion,”  or,  “To  each  according  to  his  wants,” 
but  rather,  “To  each  according  to  his  love.”  Say 
to  men,  “ Come ; suffer ; you  will  hunger  and  thirst, 
you  will  perhaps  be  deceived,  betrayed,  cursed  ; but 
you  have  a great  duty  to  perform.  They  will,  per- 
haps, for  a long  time  be  deaf  to  the  severe  voice 
of  virtue,  but  on  the  day  they  do  come  to  you,  they 
will  be  as  heroes  and  be  invincible.” 

The  first  social  reform  needed  at  home  is  to 
restore  in  the  minds  of  the  young  the  noble  word 
“ Duty  ” to  its  proper  prominent  position,  and  we 
could  not  choose  a better  year  in  which  to  start 
this  much-needed  reform  than  that  which  marks  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Britain’s  greatest  naval 
hero,  the  man  who  made  duty  his  watchword — 
Nelson. 

Let  us  see  that  in  our  lives  duty  takes  precedence 
of  pleasure.  The  first  duty  of  parents  is  to  estab- 
lish a loving  discipline  in  the  home.  The  first  duty 
of  children  is  to  yield  a willing  obedience  to  their 
parents.  These  are  the  “ social  reforms  ” most 
urgently  needed  in  the  present  day.  After  these 
let  each  of  us  discover  what  is  our  first  and  most 
imperative  duty  to  our  neighbour,  and  then  let  us 
do  it  without  further  discussion.  Having  made  up 
our  minds  what  is  our  duty,  we  should  each  of  us 
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discover  the  special  social  service  which  it  behoves 
us  to  individually  accomplish,  and  we  have  only 
then  to  put  our  knowledge  into  practice  in  order 
to  place  ourselves  in  line  with  that  noble  band  of 
Christian  Social  Reformers  solicitous  to  obey  the 
command,  “ That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I have 
loved  you.” 


(^rc  QTlannere  ^ieappeartng  from  (3ir^af 

OBrifatn  ? 

July,  igo6. 


An  American,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world 
ind  of  society,  once  remarked  that  “ Manners 
had  disappeared  from  America,  and  were 
rapidly  vanishing  from  Europe.”  Is  this  remark 
true  as  regards  Great  Britain?  Some  cynics  might 
reply,  that  as  Britons  never  have  been  known 
to  possess  any  manners,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  disappearance,  and  in  a certain  sense 
the  cynics  would  be  right,  for  in  outward  forms 
of  politeness  history  and  biography  unite  in 
telling  us  that  for  centuries  the  art  of  polite 
demeanour  between  man  and  man,  at  all  events 
amongst  the  highest  classes,  has  been  more  cultivated 
and  practised  in  the  genial  climes  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  than  under  the  grey  and  frigid  skies 
of  Britain ; but  although  the  Englishman  has 
rarely  been  able  to  rival  the  polished  manners  of 
his  Continental  neighbours,  he  has  never  wholly  neg- 
lected the  art  of  courtesy,  and  it  is  only  within 
quite  recent  years  that  it  has  become  reasonable 
to  ask  whether  we  may  not  be  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  time  when  all  outward  forms  of 
polite  demeanour  between  man  and  man  shall  have 
completely  disappeared  from  British  soil.  This  is 
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no  extravagant  supposition,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a loud,  noisy  vulgarity  has  invaded  circles 
which  in  the  olden  days  were  regarded  as  the  strong- 
holds of  conventional  etiquette,  until,  amongst  a 
set  of  persons  in  London,  whose  supposed  intimacy 
with  certain  exalted  personages  gives  them  an  in- 
fluence far  in  excess  of  their  merits,  it  is  actually 
considered  the  “ smart  ” thing  to  be  brusque,  loud, 
and  self-assertive. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  democracy  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
decadence  of  manners,  and  so,  to  a large  degree, 
they  are,  but  it  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  the  out- 
ward signs  of  personal  courtesy,  if  those  who  desire 
to  be  considered  in  the  front  rank  of  what  is  called 
“ Society  ” join  hands  with  the  democracy  in  sweep- 
inPf  from  British  soil  the  last  vestiges  of  outward 
courtesy  of  demeanour. 

It  is  quite  true  that  too  much  importance  may 
easily  be  attached  to  the  outward  forms  of  polite- 
ness, the  absence  of  which  from  society  need  not 
necessarily  imply  a lack  of  kindly  feeling  in  its 
members.  Many  are  truly  courteous  who  are 
entirely  innocent  of  the  conventional  form  of  polite- 
ness. It  is  without  doubt  possible  to  keep  the 
human  affections  warm  within  one’s  heart,  and  yet 
be  ignorant  of  a courtly  code  of  manners.  The 
French  have  for  long  been  esteemed  a polite  nation, 
and  so  they  are,  as  far  as  outward  forms  are  con- 
sidered, but  most  travellers  will  agree  that,  except 
within  certain  circles,  there  is  more  genuine  courtesy 
to  be  found  between  man  and  man  in  Britain  than 
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m France.  The  average  Frenchman  will  be  profuse 
in  the  bows  which  he  will  make  on  meeting  an 
acquaintance,  but  he  will  often  not  hesitate,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  to  sacrifice  others  to  his  own 
personal  comfort.  I have  seen  foreigners  at  a public 
entertainment  make  ladies  rise  by  bowing  to  them, 
and  then  deprive  them  of  their  seats  in  the  most 
polite  and  graceful  manner.  An  Englishman,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  often  do  a really  kind-hearted 
deed  in  such  an  abrupt  and -awkward  fashion  as 
almost  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  insult.  The 
Spaniard  habitually  places  his  house  and  every- 
thing in  it  at  the  disposal  of  his  guest,  but  he  would 
be  greatly  astonished  if  he  were  taken  at  his  word. 
A stranger  calls  upon  a Spaniard  when  he  is  at 
dinner.  The  latter  invites  the  stranger  to  dine  with 
him,  or  offers  him  something  which  he  mav  have 
admired,  but  unless  the  dinner  or  article  is  very 
much  pressed  the  invitation  and  the  offer  must  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  polite  phrases.  Under 
similar  circumstances  the  Briton  would  either  not 
make  the  invitation  or  offer,  or,  if  he  did,  would 
do  all  he  could  to  render  the  dinner  or  the  gift 
acceptable  to  the  stranger,  and  would  endeavour  to 
escape  being  thanked,  whereas  the  Spaniard  expects 
verbal  gratitude  for  the  offer  he  has  no  intention 
of  fulfilling.  So  far  do  we  carry  this  dislike  of 
phrase  making,  that  some  English  men  and  women 
find  it  very  difficult  to  give  expression  to  the 
genuine  gratitude  they  feel  for  real  benefits  received, 
and  there  are  some  men  whose  modesty  is  so  per- 
verted, that  they  would  apparently  almost  rather  be 
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accused  of  doing  something  positively  wrong  than  be 
suspected  of  having  yielded  to  a kindly  sentiment. 
Hence  they  are  sometimes  almost  brutal  in  their 
manner  should  they  feel  constrained  to  make  an 
offer  of  assistance  to  a stranger,  and  will  endeavour 
to  prove  that  any  kindness  they  may  have  rendered 
was  entirely  accidental,  or  the  unforeseen  result  of 
selfish  action.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  kind- 
ness of  heart  must  take  precedence  of  manners,  but, 
granting  this  to  the  full,  what  valid  reason  can  be 
adduced  for  the  divorce  of  the  one  from  the  other? 
Love  of  truth,  and  detestation  of  all  appearance 
of  insincerity,  are  also  sometimes  responsible  for 
the  apparent  rudeness  of  the  Briton,  and  as  far  as 
the  cold  and  stiff  manner,  and  the  absence  from 
his  speech  of  flattering  or  complimentary  phrases, 
are  really  due  to  these  causes,  he  is  scarcely  open 
to  blame,  for  truthfulness  and  sincerity  are  to  be 
preferred  before  politeness ; but  by  keeping  a sym- 
pathetic and  charitable  heart,  he  might  often 
honestly,  without  injury  to  his  conscience,  be  able 
to  give  expression  to  the  polite  phrase,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a warm  and  cordial  for  a cold  and  repellent 
attitude.  Manners,  surely,  should  be  the  outward 
expression  of  the  genuine  or  presumed  inner  feelings 
of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
where  his  heart  does  him  credit,  the  Englishman 
should  not  permit  it  to  be  discredited  by  his  action. 

As  civilisation  advances,  and  as  man  becomes 
more  and  more  permeated  by  its  softening  influences, 
it  would  only  be  natural  that  manners  should  im- 
prove, but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  exact  reverse 
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would  appear  to  be  the  case.  It  seems  as  if  manners 
were  steadily  deteriorating. 

Each  generation,  as  it  comes  upon  the  stage  of 
life,  is  a little  less  polite  in  its  bearing  towards  its 
fellows  than  the  generation  which  preceded  it,  and 
unless  a reaction  should  set  in,  and  that  soon,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  predict  the  date  when  the 
attitude  of  men  and  women  towards  each  other  will 
be  softened  by  none  of  the  restraining  influences  of 
a polite  and  considerate  courtesy.  Some  will  wel- 
come the  advent  of  a time  when  everything  that 
a man  or  woman  has  or  enjoys,  he  or  she  shall 
possess  by  right,  and  not  by  the  favour  of  anyone, 
and,  consequently,  when  there  shall  be  no  necessity 
for  the  giving  or  receiving  of  thanks,  when  the 
equality  of  all  shall  be  so  thoroughly  recognised 
that  the  politenesses  and  deferences  which  proceed 
in  a great  degree  from  the  recognition  in  society 
of  differences  of  station,  of  age,  and  of  sex,  shall 
have  become  completely  superfluous,  and  when 
politeness  between  equals  shall  be  considered  a sign 
of  weakness,  and  an  evil  survival  from  feudal  and 
aristocratic  ages.  To  such  it  may  be  answered,  that 
in  so  far  as  polite  manners  are  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  kindly  feelings  between  man  and  man,  they 
should  be  welcome  to  a democratic  creed  which 
professes  to  teach  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Britons  have  lately  been  made  painfully  aware 
of  the  unpopularity  which  they  enjoy  amongst  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  flatters  our  national 
pride  to  think  that  the  almost  universal  disfavour 
with  which  we  are  regarded  is  due  to  jealousy  caused 
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by  the  exceptional  prosperity,  advantages  and  privi- 
leges which  we  enjoy,  and  in  a certain  measure  this 
is  the  real  cause  of  our  unpopularity  ; but  ask  the 
average  intelligent  foreigner  why  England  is  dis- 
liked in  his  country,  and  whether  the  question  be 
put  to  the  Russian,  the  German,  or  the  Frenchman, 
in  a large  number  of  cases  the  answer  will  show 
that  his  dislike  of  Great  Britain  is  not  based  on 
political  reasons,  nor  is  caused  by  jealousy,  but  is 
the  result  of  personal  experience  of  the  rude  and 
overbearing  manner  of  individual  Englishmen  with 
whom  the  foreigner  has  been  painfully  brought  into 
contact. 

Some  of  us  seem  to  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that 
as  oil  lubricates  machinery,  so  does  politeness  facili- 
tate the  relationships  of  men. 

Our  manners  at  home  are  none  of  the  best,  but 
there  are  some  Britons  who  have  no  sooner  planted 
their  feet  on  foreign  soil,  than  instead  of  enquiring 
what  may  be  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  then  endeav- 
ouring to  conform  to  them,  seem  to  consider  that 
absence  from  home  entitles  them  to  throw  off  even 
the  light  conventional  restraints  of  British  manners, 
and  live  as  though  they  considered  that  this  planet, 
and  the  dwellers  on  it,  had  been  specially  created 
by  Providence  to  cater  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  and  more  especially 
of  certain  members  of  that  favoured  race  in  whom 
they  happen  to  take  the  deepest  personal  interest. 

How  often,  with  hot  indignation,  has  one  seen 
British  men  and  women  behave  abroad  as  he  knows 
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they  never  would  dare  to  do  at  home — walking  in 
the  streets  of  large  towns,  or  attending  places  of 
fashionable  resort,  the  men  in  knickerbockers,  and 
the  women  in  mountaineering  attire,  ostentatiously 
and  of  set  purpose  attracting  public  attention  by 
noisy  conversation  and  affected  boisterous  merri- 
ment. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Englishmen  in 
the  halls  and  corridors  of  foreign  hotels  wearing 
their  hats,  when  every  foreigner  is  bare-headed. 

Sometimes  such  conduct  is  due  to  ignorance  of 
foreign  customs,  but  very  often,  when  there  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  himself  by  outraging  foreign  opinion,  it  is 
due  to  British  pride,  which  refuses  to  alter  its 
manners  to  suit  the  customs  of  the  foreigner.  Both 
in  Norway  and  in  America  I have  heard  of  English- 
men accepting  invitations  to  dinner,  and  appearing 
at  their  hosts’  houses  in  shooting  coats.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  such  conduct  was  the  result  of 
ignorance. 

How  many  Britons  are  there  who,  in  order  to 
ensure  against  an  unconscious  infraction  of  local 
rules  of  etiquette,  take  the  trouble  to  learn  and 
follow  the  polite  customs  of  the  country  in  which 
they  happen  to  be?  How  many,  for  instance,  are 
there  who,  when  seating  themselves  at  or  on  leaving 
a table  d^hote  abroad,  remember  that  in  most  foreign 
countries  it  is  considered  exceedingly  rude  not  to 
bow  to  the  guests  on  either  side,  or  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  hat  should  never  be  worn  indoors,  and 
should  always  be  raised  when  meeting  a male  as 
well  as  a female  acquaintance,  when  addressing  any 
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Stranger,  or  when  going  in  or  out  of  a shop  or  public 
restaurant ; that  in  Germany,  when  paying  a visit, 
no  well-bred  man  or  woman  ever  sits  on  a sofa 
without  being  specially  invited  by  the  hostess  to 
do  so,  that  in  the  same  country  the  unmarried  girl 
invariably  grants  precedence  to  the  married  woman, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  youth,  when 
walking  with  age  or  rank,  should  place  it  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  pavement? 

Such  forms  and  ceremonies  differ  in  most  places, 
but  there  are  few,  ff  any,  countries  in  Kurope  where 
there  does  not  exist  more  polite  ceremonial  than 
in  England.  Some  may  rejoice  at  this,  and 
denounce  such  customs  as  foolish  trifling,  and  reply 
that  true  politeness  results  from  kindness  of  heart, 
and  not  from  any  established  code  of  ceremonies. 
The  truth  of  the  above  proposition  has  already 
been  acknowledged,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  existence  of  such  a code  exercises  a certain 
restraint  on  the  selfish,  vulgar,  self-assertion  of 
those  (the  majority  of  mankind)  who  only  regulate 
their  action  by  the  consequences  which  they  entail. 
In  a country  where  rudeness  meets  with  the  punish- 
ment of  social  ostracism  they  will  restrain  their 
selfishness  within  bounds,  but  where  society  is  in- 
different in  the  matter  they  will  not  recognise  any 
necessity  for  self-restraint. 

How  much  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  ruling  race 
in  India  is  due  to  the  arrogance  of  some  English- 
men in  that  country  who  call  the  natives  “ niggers,” 
and  who  in  their  dealings  with  ancient  and  aristo- 
cratic races,  possessed  of  rigid  and  well-defined 
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codes  of  manners,  care  not  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  them,  or  to  enquire  into  the  social 
rank  and  position  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
into  contact,  but  treat  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans 
of  gentle  blood  with  as  little  consideration  as  they 
do  their  own  servants.  Let  us  reverse  the  situation, 
and  imagine  Britain  a dependency  of  India.  What 
would  be  the  feelings  of  British  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  position  if  a Hindoo  official  of  no 
birth  or  manners,  sent  to  govern  an  English  county, 
were  to  treat  them  in  the  way  in  which  some  British 
officials  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  natives  of 
distinction  ? 

And  yet  when  one  does  meet  a true  British  gentle- 
man (and  the  race  is,  happily,  not  yet  quite  extinct), 
he  is  conscious  of  a feeling  that  the  world  cannot 
show  a similar  product  of  finer  make. 

The  word  “ gentleman  ” represents  a British  ideal, 
and  is  untranslateable  in  foreign  languages ; but, 
alas!  the  fine  clay  of  which  he  is  made  is  daily 
becoming  so  impregnated  with  coarse  admixtures, 
that  there  is  danger  lest  by  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  clay  society  should  mis- 
take pottery  for  porcelain,  and  should  be  content 
to  accept  the  coarser  for  the  finer  article.  It  would 
be  well  for  British  men  and  women  to  consider 
whether  politeness  is  or  is  not  worth  preserving. 
They  should  make  up  their  minds  on  this  point, 
and  act  accordingly.  If  they  should  decide  that 
the  cultivation  of  manners  is  incompatible  with 
nineteenth  century  ideas,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
die  out  with  other  old-world  notions,  then,  though 
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some  of  us  may  regret  the  decision,  we  must  only 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority  ; but  if  on  the  other 
hand,  thoughtful  people  perceive  that  much  is  lost 
to  mankind,  collectively  and  individually,  by  neg- 
lecting to  study  and  to  practise  the  little  courtesies 
of  life,  then  let  them  not  by  negligence,  and  as  it 
were  unbeknown  to  themselves,  permit  these  habits 
to  pass  away  without  a struggle  to  maintain  them. 

There  are  still  in  our  midst  many  men  and  women 
whose  thoughtful  courtesy  and  kindly  bearing  are 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  ill-bred  manners  of  the 
day.  Let  these  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on 
society  at  large,  and  by  example  and  precept  do 
their  utmost  to  cause  the  advent  of  the  time  when 
the  British  nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  shall 
be  distinguished  for  the  politeness  of  its  demeanour. 

A true  gentleman  is  naturally  courteous,  he  could 
hardly  be  the  reverse  if  he  tried  ; but  in  these  days, 
when  so  many  lay  claim  to  the  title  who  possess 
few  of  the  qualifications  of  gentility,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  a courteous  manner  is  a quality 
which,  especially  in  the  present  day  of  rudeness, 
possesses  a distinctly  commercial  value.  However 
boorish  we  may  be  ourselves,  we  all  appreciate 
civility  and  courtesy  in  others.  We  would  rather 
have  dealings  with  a man  who  treats  us  with  civility, 
not  to  say  with  deference,  than  with  one  who  treads 
on  our  corns  and  generally  irritates  us. 

If  British  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  subordi- 
nate self,  to  respect  their  neighbours,  and  in  non- 
essentials  not  to  run  counter  to  their  prejudices,  we 
should  probably  in  a few  years  find  that  althouo-h 
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for  political  reasons  Great  Britain  might  still  main- 
tain that  “ splendid  isolation  ” of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much,  that  her  people  were  no  longer 
disliked,  but  by  their  politeness  and  urbanity  had 
won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  foreigners,  and 
had  thereby  increased  the  influence  of  their  country, 
and  taken  the  most  effective  steps  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  international  misunderstandings,  and  to 
render  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  the  dread 
calamities  of  war. 


ZU  3>eaf  eitijsn.* 


I HAVE  been  asked  to  address  you  on  some  sub- 
ject of  general  interest,  and  I have  chosen,  as 
the  text  of  my  discourse,  the  Ideal  Citizen  and 
his  duties. 

Now  I should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear,  before 
I commence,  that  I do  not  arrogate  to  myself  any 
special  knowledge  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  I 
have  not  come  here  either  to  lecture  or  to  sermonise. 
There  are  doubtless,  several  men  in  this  room  whose 
views  would  be  far  more  worthy  of  attention  than 
mine.  If  I address  you  it  is  because  I have 
been  invited  to  do  so,  and  because  you  and  I stand 
on  the  common  ground  of  British  citizenship. 

How  properly  to  fulfil  our  duties  as  subjects  of 
the  King,  and  how  to  manufacture  the  ideal  British 
citizen  in  the  largest  possible  numbers,  should  be 
matters  of  the  deepest  possible  interest  to  every 
British  man,  and  woman.  If  I fail  to  interest  you 
to-night,  the  fault  will  lie  in  myself,  and  not  in 
the  subject-matter  of  my  discourse,  for  every  think- 
ing man  and  woman  must  feel  that  their  own  indi- 
vidual happiness  (or,  at  all  events,  that  of  the  next 
generation)  will  largely  depend  on  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  by  the  masses  of  this  country. 
For  we  are  all  sailing  in  the  same  ship.  If  we,  who 
form  the  crew  of  the  national  vessel,  neglect,  mis- 
* Address  delivered  at  Truro,  27th  October,  1893. 
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conceive,  or  misinterpret,  our  duties,  disaster  and 
shipwreck  are  sure  to  follow,  and,  in  the  day  of 
reckoning  we  shall  all  be  overwhelmed  in  the  same 
destruction.  It  is  of  vital  importance,  therefore,  to 
us  all  that  we  should  rightly  anoreciate  our  position 
as  British  citizens,  and  be  acquainted  with  our  duties. 

The  first  thing  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  should 
make  clear  to  our  minds  is  that,  in  a self-governing 
country,  a nation’s  character  is  dependent  on  the 
characters  of  the  majority  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  composed.  If  the  men  and  women  of 
a free  country  like  Great  Britain  are  God-fearing, 
just,  honest,  and  pure,  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try will  be  distinguished  by  these  qualities.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  unrighteous  in  their  deal- 
ings one  towards  another,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
that  nation  will  not  be  governed  in  a righteous 
manner.  If  we  desire,  therefore,  that  our  laws  shall 
be  just,  and  that  the  State  shall  be  distinguished 
for  righteousness  (and  what  sane  man  or  woman 
would  wish  otherwise?),  we  should,  each  of  us,  do 
our  best  to  live  the  life  of  the  ideal  citizen,  we 
should  endeavour  to  persuade  our  neighbours  to 
do  likewise,  and  should  train  up  our  children  to 
understand  rightly  the  duties  of  a British  subject, 
and  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which,  in  a short  time,  will  devolve  upon  them. 

What,  then,  are  the  duties  of  the  “ Ideal  Citizen  ” ? 
Opinions,  of  course,  may  differ,  but  I should  say 
that  they  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  as  (i) 
Personal,  (2)  Domestic,  (3)  Social,  and  (4)  National. 

(i)  Believing  that  we  have  not  come  into  this 
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world  by  chance,  but  that  we  are  all  sons  of  a 
Divine  Father,  the  first  personal  duties  of  the  ideal 
citizen  are,  to  my  mind,  to  endeavour  (to  the  best 
of  his  or  her  ability)  to  find  out  what  is  the  will 
of  that  Divine  Being,  and  then,  as  regards  his  or 
her  own  personal  conduct,  to  conform  to  it  in  all 
things,  to  keep  the  thoughts  and  actions  under  con- 
tinual self-control,  so  that  he  or  she  may  never,  in 
thought,  word,  nor  deed — as  far  as  human  frailty 
will  permit — run  counter  to  that  will,  to  strive  after 
the  highest  standard  of  human  perfection,  and  thus 
become  a true  manly  man,  or  womanly  woman, 
such  as  God  intended  a man  or  a woman  to  be. 

The  Greek  ideal  of  the  hero  was  “ a god-like 
man  ” — one  who  was  partly  descended  from  the 
gods,  and  who  was,  therefore,  a partaker  in  a por- 
tion of  the  divine  nature,  whose  duty  and  pleasure 
it  was  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  gods — a deliverer 
from,  and  a destroyer  of,  evil.  The  modern  idea 
of  a true  hero  or  heroine  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  does  his  or  her  duty,  and  something  more. 
Both  conceptions  are  beautiful.  “ Though  heroism,” 
says  Kingsley,  “may  mean  the  going  beyond  the 
limit  of  strict  duty,  it  never  means  the  going  out 
of  the  -path  of  strict  duty.  If  it  is  your  duty  to 
go  to  London,  go  thither.  You  may  go  as  much 
farther  as  you  like  after  that.  But  you  must  go 
to  London  first.  Do  your  duty  first.  It  will  be 
time  enough  after  that  to  talk  of  being  heroic.”  I 
may  illustrate  this  by  an  anecdote  connected  with 
the  annals  of  our  Navy.  Our  sailors  having  on 
one  occasion  been  landed  to  besiege  a fortress. 
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received  strict  injunctions  not  to  stray  beyond  the 
lines  of  their  own  sentries.  A party  of  sailors  off 
duty,  having  taken  more  liquor  than  was  good  for 
them,  thought,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  trans- 
gress their  orders,  and  discover  what  the  enemy 
were  about.  Emboldened  by  drink  and  impunity, 
they  approached  close  to  the  fortress,  and  one, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  climbed  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  comrades,  and  actually  scaled  the  walls  and 
entered  the  fort.  Finding  no  opposition,  the  others 
followed,  and  surprised  the  sentries.  The  enemy, 
thinking  the  whole  British  force  was  upon  them, 
fled  panic-stricken.  The  sailors  sent  back  some  of 
their  number  to  inform  their  comrades  of  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  the  fortress  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  force.  Next  day  the  sailors  who  had 
captured  the  fort  were  summoned  before  their  com- 
manding officer,  but,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  as 
they  expected,  they  were  severely  reprimanded  for 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  informed  that  if  such 
3.  thing  ever  occurred  again  they  would  be  flogged, 
upon  which  the  sailor  who  had  first  entered  the  fort 
replied  that  his  commanding  officer  might  rest 
assured  he,  at  all  events,  never  would  take  a fort 
single-handed  again.  The  moral  of  this  is  that 
no  amount  of  success  will  ever  justify  departure 
from  the  line  of  duty  and  obedience  to  orders.  We, 
as  servants  of  the  Most  High,  owe  just  as  strict 
an  obedience  to  the  commands  He  has  thought  fit 
to  lay  on  us.  Our  duty,  then,  is  to  God  first,  and 
if  we  desire  to  lead  the  ideal  personal  life  of  the 
true  citizen,  we  must  never  omit  to  be,  through 
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prayer,  in  constant  communion  with  the  Divine 
Being,  so  that  we  may  never  mistake  His  commands. 

(2)  Now,  as  to  the  domestic  duty  of  the  citizen, 
i.e.,  his  duty  in  the  home,  and  in  the  family.  It  is 
only  a platitude  to  say  that  the  husband  and  father 
should  be  true  and  loving,  the  wife  and  mother 
faithful  and  devoted,  and  the  children  dutiful  and 
helpful.  But  are  we  all  that?  And,  if  we  are  not, 
are  we  not  false  to  perhaps  the  most  important 
trust  which  is  placed  in  our  hands?  For  is  it  not 
rather  in  the  home  than  in  the  school  that  manly 
and  feminine  virtues  are  built  up?  And  is  it  not 
from  father  and  mother  that  the  rising  generation 
will  receive  its  most  lasting  impressions?  However 
good  may  be  the  moral  sentiments  taught  at  school, 
they  will  weigh  as  nothing,  in  the  balance  of  the 
child’s  mind,  as  compared  with  the  practice  and 
example  it  has  before  its  eyes  at  home.  Is  the  father 
drunken,  can  he  expect  his  children  to  be  sober? 
Is  the  mother  light  in  her  conduct,  can  she  expect 
her  daughters  to  be  pure?  Is  God  neglected,  or 
His  Name  taken  in  vain,  in  the  home,  can  the  lesson 
learnt  in  Sunday  School  be  of  much  avail?  Believe 
me,  as  the  home  is,  so,  in  a great  measure,  will  the 
children  be.  Fathers  and  mothers!  leave  not  the 
education  of  your  children  to  the  parson  and  the 
schoolmaster.  However  excellent  they  may  be,  they 
are  often  overworked,  and  cannot  perform  miracles. 
You,  and  you  alone,  are  responsible  for  your  chil- 
dren before  God,  Society,  and  the  State.  As  you 
train  them,  so  will  they  grow  up.  Teach  them  to 
be  obedient,  truthful,  hardworking,  honest,  pure. 
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self-sacrificing,  and  thoughtful  of  others.  Train 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  Let  your  boys  be 
respectful  to  women  and  the  aged,  and  your  girls 
be  helpful,  retiring,  and  modest.  Where  possible, 
let  them  join  societies  which  may  aid  them  in  lead- 
ing Christian  lives,  such  as  the  Ministering  Chil- 
dren’s League,  and  the  Girls’  and  Young  Men’s 
Friendly  Societies. 

(3)  And  what  as  regards  the  social  life  of  the 
ideal  citizen  ? I do  not  think  we  shall  go  far  wrong 
if  we  say  that  his  or  her  conduct  (whatever  may  be 
his  or  her  station  in  life)  should  be  that  of  a gentle- 
man or  of  a lady.  For  there  are  many  true  gentle- 
men and  ladies  living  in  humble  cottages.  “ What 
is  to  be  a gentleman  ? ” says  Thackeray.  “ It  is 
to  be  honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be 
brave,  to  be  wise  ” (and  I would  add,  to  be  pure), 
“ and,  possessing  all  these  qualities,  to  exercise  them 
in  the  most  graceful  outward  manner.” 

“ ’Tis  not  the  gently,  graceful  gait. 

Well-made  clothes,  well  put  on, 

The  softly  measured  tone. 

Still  talking  of  the  rich  and  great, 

That  makes  the  gentleman. 

But  'tis  the  heart  in  danger  true. 

The  honour  free  from  stain. 

The  soul  which  scorns  the  vain, 

Holding  the  world  at  its  due. 

That  makes  the  gentleman.” 

The  true  gentleman  and  lady  will  always  be 
courteous,  which  means  that  he  or  she  will  be  ever 
thinking  how  they  can  benefit,  and  do  kindnesses 
to,  their  fellow-creatures,  they  will  do  justice  to 
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their  neighbours,  even  at  their  own  cost,  they  will 
ever  be  ready  to  defend  the  weak  and  the  oppressed, 
and  life  itself  will  seem  to  them  of  slight  import- 
ance when  weighed  against  honour  and  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  I think  that  the  poor  drunken 
soldier  of  the  Buffs  who,  when  captured  by  the 
Chinese  and  ordered  to  prostrate  himself  on  the 
ground  before  the  hostile  General,  declared  that, 
as  a British  soldier,  he  “ would  not  bow  to  any 
Chinaman  on  earth,”  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
killed  rather  than  bring  humiliation  on  his  uniform, 
had  something  of  the  feelings  of  a gentleman  in 
him.  I am  sure  that  Jim  Bludso,  the  Missisippi 
steersman,  who,  when  his  vessel  was  on  fire,  turned 
her  bow  to  the  shore,  and  saved  the  passengers  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  life,  was  a true  gentleman — at  all 
events,  at  that  moment  of  his  life,  though  his  manners 
may  have  been  rough,  and  his  language  coarse. 

“Through  the  hot.  black  breath  of  the  burning  boat, 
Jim  Bludso’s  voice  was  heard, 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knew  he  would  keep  his  word. 

And,  sure’s  you’r  born,  they  all  got  off, 

Afore  the  smoke-stacks  fell. 

And  Bludso’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  ‘ Prairie  Belle.’ 

He  weren’t  no  saint,  but,  at  the  judgment. 

I’d  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 

’Longside  of  some  pious  gentleman 
That  wouldn’t  shake  hands  with  him. 

He’d  seen  his  duty — a dead  sure  thing, — 

And  went  for  it,  there  and  then, 

And  Christ  is  not  going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a man  that  died  for  men.’’ 
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Surely  we  may  place  also  in  the  same  category 
Bret  Harte’s  Tom  Flynn — the  bachelor  miner  who 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  mine  for  his  married 
comrade. 


“ There,  in  the  drift,  back  to  the  wall, 

He  held  the  timbers,  ready  to  fall. 

Then  in  the  darkness  I heard  him  call, 

‘ Run  for  your  life,  Jake 
Run  for  your  wife's  sake, 

Don’t  wait  for  me.’ 

And  that  was  all,  heard  in  the  din, 

Heard  of  Tom  Flynn, 

Flynn  of  Virginia.” 

(4)  So  much  for  the  social,  what  about  the 
'National  duties  of  the  ideal  citizen?  Surely  he 
will  do  all  he  can  to  purify  and  strengthen  the 
national  life.  He  will  endeavour  to  realise  and 
fulfil  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  him  as 
the  citizen  of  a great  Empire.  He  will  spare  no 
time  nor  trouble  in  order  to  understand  intelligently 
the  national  and  political  questions  upon  which, 
as  a citizen,  he  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to 
vote.  He  will  strive  to  free  his  mind  from  all  party 
or  sectarian  prejudice,  and  try,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  throw  his  influence  on  the  side  of  justice 
and  of  righteousness,  even  though  the  vote  he  gives 
may  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  trade,  or 
class,  sect,  or  party.  He  will  use  any  influence  he 
may  possess  to  obtain  the  election,  to  all  posts  of 
honour  or  authority,  of  the  best  men,  and  the  best 
men  only,  and,  having  assisted  to  place  them  in 
power,  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  strengthen  their 
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hands,  so  long  as  he  can  effect  this  without  violence 
to  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  conscience  and  his  God. 
He  will  always  be  willing  and  ready  to  spend  him- 
self, his  surplus  time,  and  his  substance,  in  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  in  the  defence  of  his 
country,  he  will  see  that  his  children  are  brought 
up  to  respect  legitimate  authority,  and  to  under- 
stand intelligently,  when  they  grow  up,  the  national 
and  political  questions  with  which,  in  their  turn, 
they  will  have  to  deal,  he  will  show  them  why  they 
have  just  cause  to  love  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
(in  this  connection)  I should  like  to  bring  to  your 
notice  an  excellent  publication,  entitled  the  “ Citizen 
Reader,”  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  of  London, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  British  child. 
As  in  his  domestic  life  he  would  place  family  before 
personal  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  society  before 
that  of  his  family,  so  he  will,  assuredly,  place 
national  advantage  before  that  which  is  personal, 
domestic,  or  social.  Many  a husband  has  sacrificed 
himself  for  his  wife,  and  many  a wife  for  her  hus- 
band, and  many  parents  for  their  children,  and 
children  for  their  parents  ; but  what  is  more  rare, 
and,  to  my  mind,  not  less  admirable,  is  the  deliberate 
sacrifice,  in  the  performance  of  duty,  of  the  family 
affections  for  the  sake  of  a larger  number  of  the 
members  of  the  human  family. 

Such  an  instance  was  the  action  in  America  of  a 
railway  official,  who,  whilst  in  the  act  of  turning 
a swing-bridge  over  which  an  approaching  train 
had  in  a few  seconds  to  pass,  saw  his  own  child, 
who  was  playing  near  him,  fall  suddenly  into  the 
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river.  He  could  easily  have  saved  it,  but,  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  not  have  had  time  to  close  the 
bridge,  and  a frightful  accident  would  inevitably 
have  occurred.  He  recognised  that  his  duty  required 
that  he  should  close  the  bridge  before  anything 
else,  in  order  that,  by  so  doing,  he  might  fulfil  his 
duty,  and  preserve  scores  of  unknown  lives  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

An  instance  of  social  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  the  national  advantage  may,  from  civil  life,  be 
given  in  the  well-known  action  of  the  rector  and 
inhabitants  of  a Derbyshire  parish,  who,  in  the  time 
of  the  Great  Plague,  in  order  to  save  their  neigh- 
bours, deliberately  agreed  to  surround  themselves 
with  a cordon,  and  to  permit  none  of  their  number 
to  cross  that  line  until  the  Plague  should  cease. 
This  did  not  take  place  until  it  had  decimated  the 
village,  and  carried  off,  amongst  others,  the  noble- 
hearted  rector  and  his  wife.  But  the  heroism  of 
these  men  and  women  was  not  lost,  for  the  plague 
never  spread  beyond  their  village,  and  their  self- 
sacrifice  was  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of 
lives. 

As  may  be  plainly  seen  from  what  I have  said, 
the  Ideal  Citizen  is,  to  my  mind,  none  other  than 
the  Christian  Citizen.  We  cannot,  with  all  our  philo- 
sophy, get  higher  than  that.  If  each  of  us  were 
only  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  our  Lord,  to  love 
one  another,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  us,  we  should  find  the  relations 
between  men  idealised,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
would  indeed  have  come  with  power.  In  the  mean- 
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time,  let  us  hasten  on  that  day,  by  each  of  us  striv- 
ing, in  our  own  persons,  to  bring  the  principles  of 
Christianity  to  bear  on  the  actions  of  our  personal, 
domestic,  social,  and  national  life,  and,  in  all  things 
to  act  up  to  our  highest  conception  of  the  ideal 
Christian  citizen. 

‘‘  Love  Virtue.  She  alone  is  free, 

She  can  teach  thee  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  clime 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 
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The  traveller,  setting  out  for  the  “ sunny  south,” 
after  leaving  our  poor  smoke  and  fog-be- 
dimmed London  behind,  can  find  himself  in 
twenty- four  hours  under  the  clear  skies  of  Provence  ; 
and,  after  a somewhat  broken  rest  in  the  train,  he 
is  likely  to  witness  a glorious  sunrise  ere,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  stirring  sea-port  of  Marseilles 
is  reached.  It  was  whilst  spending  a day  in  this 
city  that  I had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  an  insti- 
tution full  of  interest : one  of  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  “ asiles,”  or  refuges  for  the  aged,  estab- 
lished by  a most  remarkable  religious  community, 
the  “ Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  ” {P elites  Scenrs  des 
Pauvres).  The  building  stands  high  above  the  town, 
and  commands  a pleasant  view  of  a picturesque 
range  of  hills  rising  above  Marseilles.  A tramcar 
proved  a convenient  conveyance  for  my  companion 
and  myself,  and  brought  us  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  establishment.  They  presented  a rather  formid- 
able barrier  to  the  intending  visitor ; however,  on 
ringing  the  bell,  the  heavy  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  admittance  at  once  granted.  A large  house 
came  to  view,  forming  three  sides  of  a quadrangle — 
the  centre  building  somewhat  wider  than  the  wings. 
It  stood  at  some  little  distance  from  the  entrance, 
and  was  approached  by  steps  ascending  through  a 
garden,  lying  on  the  slope  of  a hill.  The  pathway 
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would  seem  to  be  shaded  from  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun  in  summer-time  by  cool  verdure,  as  I noticed 
that  branches  of  trees  were  trained  across  it. 

No  sooner  had  we  mounted  the  steps  than  a sister, 
clad  in  a black  dress,  with  a large  blue  apron,  ker- 
chief, and  snowy  cap,  came  forward  to  greet  us  in 
friendly  fashion,  and  to  learn  our  wishes.  Finding 
that  we  desired  to  visit  the  “ asile,”  she  accompanied 
us  to  a small  waiting-room,  and  then  departed  to 
search  for  a guide  to  escort  us.  The  building  is  a 
large  one,  and  the  “ Little  Sisters  ” are  busy  women  ; 
so  we  had  some  while  to  wait,  and  there  was  time 
to  look  round  the  room,  which  was  most  sparsely  fur- 
nished. 1 1 possessed  a few  chairs,  but  no  carpet  covered 
the  red-tiled  floor.  A small  crucifix  was  attached  to 
the  wall.  In  the  meantime  one  of  the  inmates  came  in, 
bent  on  some  errand.  She  said  that  she  had  been  a year 
in  the  “ asile,”  and  she  seemed  very  glad  to  be  there. 

She  was  soon  followed  into  the  room  by  the  sister 
who  was  to  be  our  guide,  a pleasant-faced  woman, 
very  ready  to  answer  questions,  as  also  to  say  a 
cheery  word  to  the  old  folks  whom  we  visited.  She 
told  us  that  she  and  her  fellow-workers  had  charge 
of  four  hundred  souls  over  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
that  the  sisters  who  looked  after  this  numerous 
family  numbered  thirty-seven.  Besides  these,  there 
were  the  probationers,  young  girls  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  years,  who  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  mission  of  caring  for  the  aged  poor. 
When  I expressed  my  surprise  at  the  youth  of  these 
helpers,  she  answered  ; “ II  faut  donner  nos  meil- 
leures  annees  an  bon  Dteu  ” (“  The  best  years  of 
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one’s  life  must  be  given  to  the  good  God  ”).  First 
of  all  she  took  us  to  see  the  dormitory  set  aside 
for  women — a very  airy  room,  with  rows  of  com- 
fortable beds  ranged  round  it.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  building,  it  had  a red-tiled  floor,  easy  to  be  kept 
spotlessly  clean,  but  which  must  needs  be  cold  for 
the  feet.  The  occupants  of  this  apartment  were 
assembled  in  an  adjoining  day-room,  and  when  we 
entered  I was  immediately  struck  by  the  fact  that 
quite  the  majority  of  them  were  occupied.  Instead 
of  sitting  about  in  the  listless  fashion  which  the 
inmates  of  the  infirm  wards  in  our  workhouses  are 
apt  to  do,  one  ancient  dame,  whose  years  numbered 
eighty-nine,  was  knitting  a stocking ; it  did  her 
credit ; another  woman  was  sewing,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  engaged  in  making  lint.  The 
sister  said  that  they  used  a great  deal  of  it  in  the 
“ asile,”  and  that  which  remained  over  was  sold. 
One  of  those,  thus  occupied,  was  an  old  lady  in 
her  second  childhood.  She  had  by  her  side  a doll, 
covered  up  in  a miniature  basinette.  It  amused  her 
—perhaps  it  brought  back  to  her  mind  days  long 
passed  and  gone,  when  she  was  little  and  liked 
playthings ; or  perhaps  it  recalled  visions  of 
infants  of  her  own,  who  by  this  time  must  have 
become  middle-aged  men  and  women,  with  the  cares 
of  life  resting  on  their  shoulders.  Any  way  the  doll 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  fancies  of  the  old  folks 
were  not  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  that  some  kind 
heart  had  wished  to  bestow  pleasure  upon  a forlorn 
human  soul.  The  sisters,  I was  glad  to  find,  were 
no  friends  to  idleness,  they  encouraged  their  charges 
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to  work  ; and  though  there  were  lazy  ones  amongst 
them,  yet  they  were  not  wholly  untouched  by  the 
happy  infection  of  labour.  A healthful  craving  for 
occupation  may  often  be  generated  in  stagnant 
minds,  leading  to  satisfactory  results. 

A very  long  apartment  which  we  afterwards 
entered  was  pointed  out  as  the  men’s  day-room.  Its 
occupants  were  not  as  busy  as  those  in  the  female 
department ; but  here  too  were  some  signs  of  life 
and  activity.  One  man,  for  instance,  was  pulling 
out  wool  for  re-stufhng  a mattress;  another  was 
reading — there  were  two  bookcases,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  apartment — whilst  an  old  gentleman  was 
copying  out  hymns  into  a book,  in  beautifully  clear 
handwriting,  proving  him  to  be  a person  of  some 
education.  Several  inmates,  as  in  the  woman’s 
sitting-room,  were  making  lint.  The  men  do  all 
sorts  of  odd  jobs  for  the  sisters.  They  carry  water ; 
we  saw  one  mending  the  floor  ; they  wait  upon  their 
more  infirm  brethren;  the  garden  gives  pleasant 
and  useful  occupation,  and  the  guide  said  that  she 
and  her  fellow-workers  could  not  accomplish  all 
the  labour  required  of  them  unless  their  charges 
came  to  their  aid.  An  excellent  understanding 
seemed  to  exist  between  helpers  and  helped.  The 
latter  know  that  the  good  sisters  receive  no  money 
for  their  services,  but  that  their  lives  are  devote 
to  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

We  were  shown  the  rooms  where  linen,  clothing, 
etc.,  were  stored.  The  former  was  piled  in  snowy 
layers  right  up  to  the  very  ceiling,  for  large  quan- 
tities of  everything  are  needful  to  supply  the  wants 
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of  so  many  people.  In  this  apartment  were  young 
probationers  at  work.  They  were  clad  the  same  as 
the  sisters,  only  a differently-shaped  cap  formed  a 
distinctive  mark.  At  least  two  years  have  to  be 
spent  by  the  girls  ere  they  bind  themselves  to  a life- 
long service.  Rich  and  poor  candidates  alike  come 
forward  ; the  latter,  I fancy,  predominate — indeed 
the  original  Petites  Sceurs  des  Pauvres  were  two  sew- 
ing girls  and  a maid  servant  belonging  to  a small 
town  in  Brittany.  This  fact  renders  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  sisterhood  even  more  remarkable. 
Only  the  Mother-Superior  is  allowed  to  know  the 
history  of  the  probationers,  so  that  they  who  are 
of  inferior  birth  may  not  feel  humiliated  when  asso- 
ciating when  those  who  formerly  occupied  a higher 
social  position  in  life,  whilst  the  names  which  they 
assume  on  entering  the  institutions  afford  no  clue  to 
their  parentage.  If  this  rule  of  never  divulging  their 
family  history  is  adhered  to,  it  speaks  highly  for  the 
way  in  which  the  vow  of  obedience  is  observed.  Close 
to  the  linen  stores  were  those  for  clothing.  Here,  a good 
many  of  the  old  women  were  sewing  ; they  appeared 
to  be  working  most  willingly.  One  of  them  said, 
when  I spoke  to  her  about  her  employment,  “ Pious 
y sommes  de  bon  cceiir  ” (“  We  are  glad  to  be  here  ”), 
and  all  seemed  to  regard  occupation  as  a benefit. 
One  even  said  that  it  gave  her  an  appetite.  A blind 
woman  was  present,  she  was  not  left  idle,  for  she 
was  folding  up  dusters.  A bright,  intelligent,  deaf 
and  dumb  inmate  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in 
our  visit,  and  wanted  to  know  if  my  companion 
was  going  to  them  as  a sister. 
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Leaving  these  busy  women  behind  us,  we  passed 
through  the  chapel  on  the  way  to  the  infirmary. 
That  the  former  should  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
building  is,  I think,  typical  of  the  whole  work  of 
the  sisterhood.  It  is  religion  which  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  undertaking.  Without  its  sacred  influ- 
ence many  of  these  self-denying  women  would 
doubtless  have  been  leading  a butterfly  existence, 
balls,  parties,  dress,  and  amusements  of  all  kinds 
usurping  their  time,  whilst  they  who  had  less  money 
to  spend  might  only  be  thinking  how  best  to  advance 
their  personal  interests. 

The  “ Little  Sisters  ” do  not  compel  the  patients 
to  go  to  chapel,  but  they  seem  to  attend  very  readily. 
There  was  no  service  going  on  as  we  passed  this  part 
of  the  building,  but  a good  few  of  the  aged  had  found 
their  way  to  this  peaceful  spot  to  say  their  prayers. 

The  sun  was  travelling  fast  towards  the  horizon, 
a warning  to  us  that  it  was  time  to  be  going,  but 
the  sister  seemed  anxious  that  we  should  see  the 
kitchen  ; and  no  wonder — it  might  have  been  the 
envy  of  many  a chef  in  a grandee’s  house.  It  was 
an  airy  room,  with  a fine  range  in  the  centre,  and 
there  were  splendid  coppers,  which  were  being 
scrubbed  as  we  entered.  The  evening  meal  was  pre- 
paring. The  sisters  do  not  starve  their  charges ; 
they  have  no  distinct  portions  of  food  given  them, 
but  apparently  they  may  ask  for  more  if  not  satis- 
fied. The  old  folk  are  given  coffee  and  bread  in 
the  morning,  and  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  at  mid- 
day, and  much  the  same  in  the  evening,  as  that 
which  is  left  over  from  the  dinner  is  then  used. 
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The  quantity  of  bread  which  has  to  be  purchased 
is  very  great. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  these  “ asiles,”  I will  state  that 
the  first  one  was  founded  in  the  year  1840.  Marie 
Jamet,  Virginie  Tredaniel,  two  seamstresses,  and 
Jeanne  Jugan,  a former  servant,  being  the  three  first 
sisters  who  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
the  good  Abbe  Le  Pailleur  ; he  taught  them  to  care 
for  the  aged  poor,  of  whom  not  a few  were  to  be 
found  at  Saint  Servan,  the  little  town  of  Brittany 
in  which  they  resided.  What  has  been  accomplished 
since  then  borders  on  the  miraculous,  and  the  good 
women  belonging  to  this  community  are  now  to  be 
found  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  Italy,  even  in 
Africa  and  Australia.  In  all  these  lands  they  have 
their  beneficent  institutions.  They  have  won  the  love 
and  respect,  not  only  of  their  co-religionists,  but  also 
of  those  whose  creeds  differ  widely  from  their  own. 

After  visiting  the  “ asile,”  I returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  crescent  of 
the  moon  shone  out  brilliantly  in  the  dark  azure 
sky  ; the  blue  grew  fainter  until  it  melted  into  a 
pale  green,  then  came  a belt  of  crimson.  Truly 
a lovely  sight,  and  one  which  seemed  in  perfect 
harmony  with  that  which  we  had  lately  witnessed, 
for  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  service  gladly 
rendered  to  the  unfortunate,  ministrations  given  by 
the  hand  of  love,  solacing  pain,  cheering  the  faint- 
hearted, soothing  the  last  moments  of  the  dying, 
and  pointing  upwards  to  the  Saviour  and  heaven. 


(Woman*0  in  (Morocco, 


ON  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  Tangier,  Lord 
Meath  and  I chanced  to  meet  the  late  Dr. 
Ernest  Hart,  who  was  then  taking  advantage 
of  his  travels  to  inspect  some  of  the  hospitals  in 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed.  He  it  was  who 
invited  us  to  visit  Hope  House,  a property  owned 
by  the  North  African  Mission,  part  of  it  being 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  was  this 
portion  of  the  institution  which  had  met  with  the 
Doctor’s  approval  ; he  considered  that  it  was  con- 
ferring great  benefits  on  the  Moors,  and  was  well 
and  economically  managed.  We  gladly  complied 
with  the  request,  and  were  taken  round  the  hospital 
by  the  resident  medical  man,  who  for  six  years  had 
devotedly  laboured  amongst  the  natives,  his  skill 
and  kindness  having  won  for  him  gratitude  and 
well-deserved  esteem. 

Dr.  Terry  drew  our  attention  to  a very  weak  point 
in  the  management  of  the  establishment  as  it  was 
then  conducted.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  carry 
on  the  work  after  European  fashion,  giving  women 
as  well  as  men  the  opportunity  of  being  treated 
under  the  same  roof.  According  to  Mohammedan 
ideas  this  was  wrong,  and  he  felt  that  it  had  been 
a mistake,  and  his  great  desire  under  the  circum- 
stances was  to  limit  his  sphere  of  action  to  native 
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men.  The  women  necessarily  would  have  to  be 
otherwise  provided  for  ; but  how  was  this  to  be 
accomplished?  Fortunately,  in  these  days  when 
ladies  are  content  to  undergo  the  arduous  labour 
involved  in  passing  medical  examinations,  the  way 
out  of  the  existing  difficulty  could  easily  be  found. 
A lady  would  have  to  be  appointed  fully  qualified 
to  practise  amongst  her  suffering  Moorish  sisters, 
and  we  readily  undertook  to  assist  in  the  welcome 
task  of  endeavouring  to  procure  such  a worker. 
Until  inquiries  were  actually  set  on  foot  with  a 
view  to  engaging  a fit  person,  I had  no  idea  how 
hard  it  would  be  to  meet  with  a suitable  candidate. 

Truly,  from  a worldly  point  of  view,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  inducements  for  a woman  of  refinement 
and  education,  unless  she  be  inspired  by  the  highest 
sense  of  duty,  to  undertake  the  onerous  duties  in- 
volved in  becoming  a missionary  doctor  in  an 
uncivilised  country.  The  salary  offered  is  a very 
small  one,  the  hardships  and  difficulties  are  not 
slight,  and  often  undertaken  at  the  risk  of  health, 
if  not  of  life  itself ; whilst,  to  our  shame  as 
Christians,  it  must  be  said  that  any  one  who  is 
known  to  be  a missionary  is  apt  to  be  looked  down 
upon  by  those  who  nominally  profess  the  same 
religion.  Of  this  fact  I first  became  aware  when 
travelling  in  India,  and  its  effect  upon  Hindoos, 
Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  etc.,  cannot  fail  to  be 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  our  faith.  Only  one  candi- 
date presented  herself  for  the  post  in  Tangier, 
and  that  not  until  a period  of  six  months  had 
elapsed.  One  other,  it  is  true,  had  offered  her  ser- 
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vices,  but,  not  being  fully  qualified  as  physician, 
she  could  not  be  selected.  Consequently  the  only 
lady  doctor  who  applied  was  appointed,  and  results 
have  proved  that  it  was  most  fortunate  for  sufferers 
in  Morocco  that  she  presented  herself.  For  nearly 
three  years  she  has  been  attending  to  the  needs  of 
Moorish  patients,  and  she  was  not  even  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  acquire  Arabic,  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  her  work  had  to  be  performed, 
before  her  medical  skill  as  well  as  her  devotion  were 
taxed  to  the  very  utmost.  An  outbreak  of  cholera 
occurred,  and  a doctor  was  required  to  go  to  Tetuan. 
The  need  for  help  being  very  urgent,  she  responded 
to  the  call,  and  when  mounted  on  an  animal  en 
route  for  this  place  (carriage  roads  are  all  but 
unknown  in  Morocco)  she  met  some  Moors  flying 
from  the  stricken  town.  “ Back,  back ! ” they  cried, 
“there  is  death  in  the  city.”  “That  is  why  I am 
going,”  she  replied — a response  which  greatly  aston- 
ished her  hearers.  Her  work  amongst  cholera 
patients  was  pre-eminently  successful.  Out  of 
twenty-five  patients  only  one  death  occurred.  This 
she  modestly  accounted  for  by  saying  that  at  times 
it  takes  a great  deal  to  kill  a Moor  ; but  doubtless, 
under  Providence,  a good  deal  must  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  the  doctor  having  had  to  act  as  nurse  as 
well  as  physician  ; and  the  attendance  on  the  sick 
had  to  be  carried  on  under  difficulties  from  which, 
if  I mistake  not,  many  medical  men  would  have 
shrunk.  F or  instance,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
apply  a mustard  plaster,  the  doctor  would  be 
granted  the  use  of  a basin  in  which  to  mix  the  com- 
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pound,  but  denied  a spoon,  as  the  Moors  refused 
to  allow  her  to  apply  to  the  body  of  the  patient 
that  which  she  would  not  touch  with  her  own  fingers. 
A blistered  hand  was  the  result.  Worse  still, 
medicines  could  not  be  taken  unless  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  prescribed  them  consented  to  take 
herself  doses  of  the  cholera  mixture!  When  she  first 
settled  down  to  practise  in  Tangier,  she  had  only 
private  rooms  in  which  she  could  receive  patients. 
These  apartments  had  been  secured  in  a narrow 
street  in  the  native  part  of  the  town  ; more  space 
and  air  became  a necessity  if  the  work  were  intended 
to  spread.  A building  was  eventually  discovered 
suitable  for  a small  hospital,  standing  on  the  walls 
of  the  city.  It  was  likely  to  prove  a healthy  resi- 
dence, as  on  one  side  it  looked  out  on  open  country. 

The  house  consisted  of  two  flats  ; in  the  upper 
one  the  doctor  and  her  helpers  now  reside,  whilst 
the  lower  floor,  with  a separate  entrance,  is  devoted 
to  hospital  purposes.  If  any  one  were  to  visit  this 
institution,  accustomed  to  the  beautiful  fittings  and 
convenient  arrangements  of  many  of  our  English 
establishments,  they  might  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Lack  of  funds  is  answerable  for  a great  deal,  but 
also  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  requirements 
of  Moorish  women  are  very  different  from  those 
of  our  own  people.  For  instance,  the  waiting-room 
for  patients  in  the  Tangier  institution  is  guiltless 
of  all  furniture  ; but  so,  too,  was  an  apartment  I 
once  visited,  occupied  by  the  Basha’s  wife.  Morocco 
women  squat  on  the  floor,  consequently  sofas, 
chairs,  and  similar  pieces  of  furniture  can  very 
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easily  be  dispensed  with.  A native’s  idea  of 
pictures  is  also  peculiar.  On  one  occasion  a 
patient  was  admitted  to  a room  on  the  walls 
of  which  hung  a representation  of  the  “ Prodi- 
gal Son.”  On  catching  sight  of  the  painting  she 
hastily  gathered  round  her  face  the  folds  of  her 
“ haik  ” (a  sort  of  blanket  which  enveloped  her  from 
head  to  foot),  saying  that  she  could  not  sleep  in  a 
room  in  which  a man  was  to  be  found.  Up  to  the 
time  when  larger  accommodation  was  secured  the 
work  had  to  be  confined  to  the  treatment  of  out- 
patients. It  now  became  possible  to  receive  a certain 
number  needing  prolonged  care.  The  women,  how- 
ever, showed  great  signs  of  fear  concerning  entering 
the  institution,  and  it  was  only  the  braver  spirits 
who  would  face  such  an  ordeal.  Amongst  these 
was  a countrywoman  who,  suffering  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  chest,  determined  to  enter.  Two  days 
after  her  arrival  the  hospital  was  besieged  by 
anxious  friends  and  relatives,  who  informed  her  that 
she  would  either  be  poisoned,  cut  to  pieces,  or  turned 
into  a “ Nazarene  ” by  being  made  to  eat  pork  ! The 
woman  was  undaunted.  She  had  already  said  to 
the  villagers  that  she  was  likely  to  die  any  way, 
and  that  she  might  just  as  well  end  her  days  in  the 
hospital  as  elsewhere.  After  she  had  once  experi- 
enced the  missionaries’  kindness,  she  was  not  very 
likely  to  allow  herself  to  be  scared.  I am  glad  to 
say  that  the  heroic  Moorish  woman’s  pluck  was 
rewarded  by  her  returning  to  her  village  within  a 
short  space  of  time,  in  a greatly  improved  condition 
of  health.  Soon  after  this  event  another  invasion 
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of  the  hospital  occurred,  but  this  time  by  would-be 
patients  from  the  village  to  which  the  woman 
belonged,  who,  finding  that  she  had  recovered, 
thought  that  they  too  would  like  treatment.  Another 
inmate  of  the  hospital  was  a “ Sherifa,”  or  descen- 
dant of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  not  only  that, 
but  she  was  also  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of 
“ Santo,”  because  she  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
a shrine  above  the  spot  where  a holy  man  lay  buried. 
This  propitious  fact,  however,  did  not  save  her  from 
the  ravages  of  disease,  for  she  was  found  wan- 
dering about  the  market  asking  for  the  “Tabiba” — 
lady  doctor.  Another  woman,  thinking  it  an  honour 
to  assist  so  sanctified  a pers.on,  brought  her  to  the 
hospital.  On  her  arrival  the  native  women  there 
assembled  asked  for  her  blessing.  These  feelings 
of  reverence  do  not  seem  to  have  been  shared  by 
her  own  relatives,  who  sent  a messenger  to  say  that 
they  hoped  she  would  die,  and  not  one  of  them 
had  the  humanity  to  come  near  her  during  the  five 
weeks  she  lingered  on  in  hospital.  Disease  had 
taken  so  firm  a hold  on  her  that  the  doctor’s  skill 
was  unavailing  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  hers  was 
one  of  the  only  two  deaths  which  have,  as,  yet, 
occurred. 

The  modern  independence  of  youth  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  even  into  Morocco,  for  one  day 
a young  maiden  of  some  nine  summers  appeared, 
stating  that  she  intended  to  become  a resident. 
She  had  heard  that  other  people  had  been  cured 
of  their  maladies  at  this  institution,  and  she 
too  wished  to  become  so.  At  first  she  proved  a 
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very  intractable  patient,  but  her  stubbornness 
yielded  to  the  kindness  of  the  good  doctor,  who 
used  to  take  her  on  her  knee  and  tell  her  stories 
which  the  child  loved  to  hear.  She  submitted  very 
patiently  to  the  painful  treatment  necessary  for 
her  to  undergo.  Feeling  much  better,  she  one  day 
announced  her  intention  of  departing,  but  one  thing 
troubled  her.  She  had  arrived  in  a dirty,  neglected 
condition,  clad  in  one  garment  only.  After  due 
cleansing,  she  was  allowed  the  use  of  no  less  than 
three  articles  of  clothing.  Would  she  have  to  leave 
all  these  borrowed  possessions  behind  ? She  would 
catch  cold,  she  insinuatingly  suggested.  The  doctor 
was  touched,  and  allowed  her  to  retain  the  much- 
prized  garments  ; not  only  this,  but  she  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  off  a very  precious  doll,  the  only 
remaining  one  of  those  sent  out  from  England. 

The  question  of  food  for  patients  in  hospital  is 
important,  not  only  from  a medical  point  of  view, 
but  principally  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  It  has  therefore  been  wisely  arranged  that 
the  cooking  should  be  done  by  a native  woman.  The 
ordinary  dietary  consists  of  bread  given  in  the 
morning  with  very  weak  and  much-sweetened  coffee, 
without  milk  ; the  midday  repast  is  composed  of 
bread  and  raisins  ; the  principal  meal  is  eaten  at 
six  o’clock,  for  which  meat,  vegetables,  and  rancid 
butter  are  boiled  together  and  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt.  This  year  the  hospital  was  closed  during 
Ramadan,  the  well-known  Mohammedan  fast.  Cer- 
tainly the  treatment  of  patients  at  this  season  must 
become  a matter  of  serious  difficulty,  as  from  sun- 
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rise  to  sunset  not  a morsel  of  food  can  be  swallowed, 
nor  a drop  of  water  given  to  quench  thirst;  the 
very  medicines  have  to  be  given  at  night.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  out-patients  attending  as  usual,  and 
one  morning  I went  to  the  hospital  to  watch  the 
proceedings.  I was  allowed  a seat  in  the  consulting- 
room,  and  did  not  feel  guilty  of  any  indiscretion 
in  so  doing,  as  conversations  were  carried  on  in 
Arabic,  an  unknown  tongue  to  me,  and  the  doctor 
could  tell  me  as  much  or  as  little  as  she  thought 
right.  The  first  patient  was  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion. She  said  that  “ a ball  went  round  and  round 
her  stomach.”  A prescription  was  given  and  she 
departed.  The  next  woman,  ushered  in  after  the 
bell  had  been  sounded,  was  a native  of  Fez.  She 
was  a servant  in  the  family  of  a Moorish  gentle- 
man (?)  who,  when  the  doctor  was  calling  on  his 
wife  in  company  of  a young  English  girl,  then 
and  there  expressed  his  wish  to  marry  her.  The 
elder  visitor  ventured  to  point  out  that  he  had 
already  a nice  wife  of  his  own,  but  this  was  con- 
sidered no  impediment  to  his  proposal.  He  could 
divorce  her,  he  said.  So  easily  and  lightly  can  the 
marriage  bond  be  broken  in  a barbarous  country 
like  Morocco ! Our  young  countrywoman,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  understand  the  conversation,  or  she 
might  have  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  under  the 
circumstances.  Another  woman  and  her  little 
daughter  were  the  next  to  enter  the  consulting  room. 
They  were  extremely  poor,  and  none  too  clean.  The 
sad-looking  child  was  suffering  from  swollen 
glands.  The  mother  seemed  to  be  fond  of  her, 
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and  said  that  the  little  girl  was  her  only  child,  and 
that  she  thought  she  was  about  to  die ; but  the 
doctor  was  able  to  reassure  her,  and  they  left  cheered. 
The  next  woman  admitted  had  a gentle  face  with 
a sweet  expression.  She  sat  down  on  a stool  by 
the  doctor,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a confiding  way. 
She  wished  to  procure  medicines  for  a very  suffering 
daughter,  whom  the  doctor  had  already  attended. 
The  next  patient  who  followed  was  a very  curious- 
looking  woman  with  a gloomy  expression  of  face. 
Her  raven-black  hair  fell  in  plaits  ; her  haik  being 
thrown  back,  I could  see  that  her  neck  and  arms 
were  all  tattooed.  She  was  badly  marked  with 
small-pox  ; indeed,  the  disease  had  almost  deprived 
her  of  the  sight  of  one  eye.  The  other  was  now 
giving  her  much  trouble,  and  she  had  come  on  three 
days’  journey  in  order  to  see  the  doctor.  After 
she  had  been  treated,  a more  cheerful  person  entered, 
though  there  had  been  much  in  her  past  history  to 
cause  her  depression.  She  had  probably  been 
injured  for  life  by  the  barbarous  treatment  she  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  a jealous  wife.  On  the 
occasion  when  I saw  her  her  mouth  was  troubling 
her,  for  she  lamented  that  “ her  flesh  was  mounting 
and  leaving  her  teeth  naked.”  She  was  much  grati- 
fied by  receiving  a toothache  remedy.  A little  girl, 
a child  servant,  appeared  with  a very  inflamed 
finger,  but  it  was  too  dirty  to  be  properly  examined, 
and  she  was  dismissed  with  the  native  attendant, 
who  was  told  to  wash  it  for  her.  A grandmother 
then  brought  in  a very  handsome  boy  with  magni- 
ficent black  eyes,  very  becomingly  dressed  in  a 
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white  “ gelab  ” (cloak),  with  its  pointed  hood  drawn 
over  his  head,  a bright  pink  “ caftan  ” (a  long  indoor 
garment)  being  visible  beneath  it.  The  woman 
seemed  devoted  to  this  child  and  kissed  him  affec- 
tionately. Happily  there  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
much  the  matter  with  this  attractive  little  fellow, 
and  the  granny  with  her  precious  little  charge  soon 
made  way  for  a sweet-faced  woman  with  a very 
sad  story.  Her  husband,  who,  unlike  many  Moors, 
was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  and  had  refused  to 
divorce  her  because  she  had  no  son,  was  then  lying 
in  prison.  He  happened  to  be  living  in  a house  next 
door  to  one  in  which  a murder  had  been  committed. 
Though  guiltless,  he  was  seized,  and  efforts  had 
been  unavailing  to  release  him,  as,  unfortunately 
for  him,  he  had  some  property  which,  in  the  iniqui- 
tous country  of  Morocco,  could  be  “ squeezed  ” out 
of  him.  A friend  who  was  accompanying  me  had 
to  leave  early,  so  we  could  not  hear  particulars  about 
the  next  patient.  However,  I trust  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  the  suffering  women  of  Morocco 
are  sorely  in  need  of  aid,  and  perhaps  this  can  be 
afforded  in  no  better  and  more  practical  way  than 
by  the  establishment  of  a medical  mission.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  doctor  works  under  great 
difficulties.  I have  alluded  to  that  of  lack  of  funds  ; 
another  consists  not  only  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
very  hard  language,  but  also  in  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  patients’  descriptions  of  their  mala- 
dies. I will  give  one  which  might  puzzle  many  a 
physician  in  his  diagnosis  of  such  a case.  It  is 
as  follows  : “ My  head  is  imprisoned,  it  is  all  con- 
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tracted.  Sometimes  I have  no  eyes.  I am  dead, 
and  cannot  raise  myself  off  my  bed.”  “ Something 
got  into  my  head,  whether  from  my  ears  I do  not 
know  ; it  then  went  down  into  my  chest,  then  jour- 
neyed into  my  breast,  from  there  to  my  stomach  ; 
it  then  went  into  my  legs.  Please,  I want  some 
medicine  to  take  away  the  pain  from  my  head,  and 
to  make  the  illness  go  out  of  my  feet.”  The  woman 
was  suffering  from  a cold  in  her  chest  and  neuralgia. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  work  for  suffering 
women  and  children  in  Tangier  which  has  scarcely 
been  touched  as  yet — that  amongst  patients  of  a 
higher  social  grade.  In  some  ways  the  poorer  native 
women  are  better  off  than  their  richer  sisters.  The 
work  done  by  females  is  often  arduous  and  unfitted 
for  women,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  better  for  them  to 
labour  than  merely  to  exist,  alternately  eating  and 
sleeping.  The  idleness  and  indifference  engendered 
by  the  total  lack  of  interest  is  lamentable.  The 
doctor  on  one  occasion  made  her  way  to  the  house 
where  a richer  Moorish  woman  resided,  hearing  that 
a child  was  ill,  but  she  failed  to  obtain  admittance. 
She  was  put  off  with  the  message,  “The  child  is 
better,”  but  in  a day  or  two  the  child  was  no  more. 
However,  with  time  and  patience  the  medical  mis- 
sionaries will  doubtless  overcome  prejudice  and 
gain  access  to  houses  where  as  yet  they  have  failed 
to  gain  admittance.  They  have  effected  much,  and 
the  natives  are  beginning  to  realise  this,  judging 
from  what  I heard  the  other  day.  As  I passed  by 
the  market  place  in  company  of  the  doctor,  a woman, 
in  the  loud  guttural  tones  of  unmusical  Arabic, 
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was  saying  some  such,  words  as  these ; When  a 
man  falls  we  walk  over  him,  but  the  Nazarenes 
pick  him  up.”  To  **  raise  the  fallen  is  the  blessed 
office  the  brave  workers  of  the  medical  mission  have 
been  endeavouring  to  accomplish.  They  have  had 
considerable  success.  Would  that  English  men  and 
women  going  amongst  people  of  different  race  and 
creed  could  oftener  be  known  as  accomplishing  so 
noble  a task ! 


^c^oof  for  (Btrfe  in  QHcrocco. 


IT  was  the  very  perfection  of  a spring  morning, 
though  it  was  only  a February  sun  that  shone 
down  upon  us.  But  then  we  were  living  in 
Tangier,  and  when  once  the  rainy  season  is  over — 

it  ends  somewhere  about  the  25th  of  January the 

climate  on  the  sea-coast  of  Morocco  is  most  enjoy- 
able. We  had  decided,  on  the  morning  in  question, 
to  visit  a very  unique  institution,  the  first  school 
for  Moorish  girls  ever  established,  and  the  only  one 
now  in  existence.  Why  should  it  have  been  estab- 
lished ? Is  not  the  poor  native  woman,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  Moorish  Moham- 
medans, the  slave  of  man,  a superior  kind  of  animal, 
destined  to  work  for  his  benefit,  and  to  receive  the 
blows  he  may  shower  upon  her  with  uncomplaining 
patience?  Happily  feeling  hearts  beat  even  in  lands 
where  cruelty  and  oppression  are  rampant,  and  some 
of  our  compatriots  were  anxious  to  brighten  the 
lot  of  their  unfortunate  sisters  in  Morocco.  In  con- 
nection with  the  North  African  mission,  a Hospital 
for  Women  has  been  established  in  Tangier,  whilst 
a school  for  girls  has  been  working  for  three  years 
under  the  direction  of  an  earnest  lady  missionary. 
Miss  Jay.  The  Society  to  which  she  belongs  has 
too  many  claims  upon  it  to  support  the  institution, 
consequently  she  started  it  on  her  individual  respon- 
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sibility.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  note  that  her 
work  has  met  with  considerable  success. 

The  tortuous,  narrow,  badly-paved  streets  and 
alleys  which  intersect  the  town  of  Tangier  are  most 
unpleasant  for  pedestrians,  and  an  animal  of  some 
kind  or  description  is  almost  a necessity  for  loco- 
motion. I had  secured  for  the  morning’s  outing 
a Tine  Spanish  donkey  with  easy  paces,  forming  a 
contrast  to  his  humbler  brethren  in  England.  I had 
an  errand  to  execute  before  going  to  the  school, 
and  a ride  through  the  town,  attended  by  an  active 
donkey-boy,  ever  ready  to  call  out  “ Balak  ” (look 
out)  to  the  Moors,  and  “ Guarda  ” to  the  Spaniards, 
to  prevent  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous,  collisions 
with  man  and  beast,  was  decidedly  entertaining. 

On  the  way  back  we  met  a procession  contrasting 
curiously  with  the  pre-eminently  Oriental  surround- 
ings. A priest,  in  vestments  richly  embroidered  in 
gold,  was  walking  down  the  street,  preceded  by 
two  acolytes,  one  bearing  on  high  the  emblem  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  other  tall  candles.  A large 
population  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Spam 
exists  in  Tangier,  and  a Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  situated  in  the  same  street  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  a Mosque  into  which  no  Christian  can 
venture  without  risk  of  life.  Leaving  the  centre  of 
the  town  behind  us,  we  skirted  the  walls  enclosing 
the  Kasbah,  or  fortress,  from  whence,  alas,  how 
often  the  pitiful  crying  of  prisoners  rises  up. 
Within  the  previous  week,  through  the  kindly  offices 
of  an  Englishman,  an  unfortunate  Moor  was  re- 
leased from  prison  after  twenty-two  years  of  cap- 
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tivity.  His  offence  had  been  stealing  two  chickens. 
No  accurate  list  of  prisoners  is  kept,  if  any  at  all 
exists,  consequently  the  poor  wretch  had  been  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Kasbah  we  turned  into 
a sandy  lane  and  reached  a gate,  with  an  iron 
knocker,  guarding  a house  standing  a few  yards 
behind  it.  It  was  well,  last  year,  that  this  dwelling 
was  thus  protected,  for  its  inhabitants  were  not  free 
from  serious  cause  of  alarm.  A murder  had  been 
perpetrated,  through  the  connivance  of  the  Spani- 
ards, within  a stone’s  throw  of  this  abode,  and 
its  mistress  had  been  one  of  the  principal  witnesses 
at  the  trial.  Indeed  the  first  object  that  meets  the 
eye  on  entering  the  little  courtyard  is  a huge 
wooden  kennel,  destined  to  be  used  at  night  by  a 
biped,  not  a quadruped,  when  guarding  the  house. 
Similar  shelters,  or  others  shaped  like  huge  bee- 
hives, are  to  be  seen  near  most  houses  built  outside 
the  city  walls. 

A fascinating  little  damsel  of  some  seven  or  eight 
summers — clad  in  a becoming  pink  gelab,  a garment 
with  a pointed  hood,  generally  worn  by  men  and 
boys,  but  also  by  very  small  children  of  the  other 

— threw  open  the  gates. 

We  were  welcomed  by  Miss  Jay,  who,  on  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  a gentleman  in  the  party, 
seemed  doubtful  if  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
enter  the  class-room  where  the  pupils  were  assembled. 
It  IS  surprising  at  how  early  an  age  little  girls  have 
to  end  the  only  free  and  possibly  happy  time  of 
their  lives,  and  submit  to  the  absolute  seclusion  to 
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which  the  Eastern  women  are  accustomed.  From 
her  earliest  days  a girl  learns  that  she  occu- 
pies a position  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  her 
brothers.  Very  probably,  when  she  first  entered  a 
world  of  misery,  both  her  parents  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  a daughter  had  been  given  to  them.  A 
Moor  was  found  the  other  day  bewailing  the  loss 
of  his  child.  “Was  it  a boy  or  a girl?”  asked  a 
sympathetic  English  lady  of  the  sorrowing  parent. 

“ Do  you  think  I should  be  grieving  like  this  if  it 
were  a girl  ? ” was  the  father’s  reply,  showing  clearly 
in  what  estimation  he  held  children  belonging  to 
the  weaker  sex. 

When  we  entered  the  class-room  it  was  by  no 
means  full,  only  sixteen  children  were  present, 
though  two  or  three  pupils  arrived  later  on.  Our 
visit  being  paid  during  Ramadan,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  scholars 
would  attend.  One  might  well  hope  that  the  little 
mites  would  have  escaped  the  sufferings  involved 
in  the  observance  of  the  well-known  Mohammedan 
fast.  Not  so.  Several  of  the  older  pupils  were 
regularly  keeping  Ramadan  ; in  other  words,  for 
a whole  month,  from  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, they  could  partake  of  neither  food  nor  drink. 
Little  children  are  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
privations  in  store  for  them  in  after  years,  and  are 
consequently  made  to  fast  for  one  day  at  a time. 
Some  of  the  very  smallest  children  whom  we  saw — 
little  ones  who,  in  England,  would  have  taken  their 
place  in  an  infant  school — had  to  fast.  Our  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  one  infant,  smaller 
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than  many  an  English  child  of  six,  and  whose  whole 
bearing  pointed  to  physical  weakness,  was  that  day 
fasting.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
the  whole  group  of  pupils  before  us  was  composed 
of  miserable  specimens  of  humanity,  some  were 
plump,  pretty,  roguish-looking  children,  their  dark 
eyes  peering  out  from  behind  the  “ mendils,”  or 
striped  towels,  thrown  over  their  heads  and  partially 
drawn  over  their  faces.  One  little  damsel  had 
muffled  herself  up  so  completely  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  see  what  she  was  like ; but  when,  at  her 
teacher’s  request,  the  covering  was  thrown  back— 
the  child  was  too  young  to  necessitate  her  face  being 
shrouded  from  view — she  proved  to  be  as  fair- 
skinned as  most  English  children. 

In  Tangier,  people  are  seen  of  the  most  various 
complexions,  m consequence  of  the  great  diversity 
of  race,  not  only  amongst  Europeans,  but  especially 
amongst  the  native  population.  The  thick-lipped 
negro  is  often  to  be  seen,  he  is  either  a slave,  or  the 
descendant  of  those  who  were  so,  and  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school  had  evidently  black  blood  in 
her  veins.  Such  are  totally  different  from  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  ; amongst  these,  chestnut  hair  is  not  un- 
commonly seen.  In  Miss  Jay’s  school  a great  inno- 
vation has  been  made  in  customary  habits,  as  far 
as  the  native  children  are  concerned,  by  providing 
them  with  chairs.  Such  pieces  of  furniture  are  con- 
sidered wholly  superfluous  in  Moorish  dwellings, 
but  the  children  seemed  to  have  taken  to  them 
kindly,  sitting  quietly  in  rows  on  tiny  rush  seats. 
Some  of  the  scholars  were  mothering  a still  smaller 
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brother  or  sister  who  could  not  conveniently  be  left 
behind.  None  of  the  pupils  were  more  than  four- 
teen years  of  age,  as  by  that  time,  if  not  married, 
the  better  class  girls  must  be  shut  up,  or,  if  belong- 
ing to  the  poorer,  they  are  taken  off  to  work  in  the 
fields. 

Miss  Jay,  who  has  proved  such  a true  friend  to 
her  young  scholars,  was  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her 
eldest  and  most  promising  pupil.  Returning  home 
after  a brief  absence  from  Tangier,  she  found  that 
poor  Fatima,  a pretty,  gentle-faced  child,  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  had  been  married  off  under 
characteristically  painful  circumstances.  The  girl 
belonged  to  a very  poor  family,  and  her  father  was 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  prison  for  debt — 
an  awful  fate  in  this  country.  It  appears  to  be 
customary  in  Morocco  that  the  mother  of  a would-be 
husband,  rather  than  the  individual  himself,  should 
select  the  future  bride,  and  in  this  case  the  mother 
of  a.  young  man  one  day  made  her  appearance  in 
hopes  of  finding  a suitable  wife  for  her  son. 
Fatima  met  with  her  approval,  and  she  offered 
twenty  dollars— -less  than  — to  the  girl’s  mother, 

if  she  might  carry  off  the  child.  The  family  were 
in  great  distress,  difficulty  had  been  felt  in  finding 
sufficient  bread  for  hungry  mouths,  and  therefore, 
though  the  price  offered  was  not  as  much  as  might 
have  been  paid  for  an  extra  fine  donkey  in  Tangier, 
yet  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  victim  was  sealed. 

Poor  Fatima!  Fler  married  life  did  not  begin 
very  happily.  She  seems  to  have  resented  less  the 
blows  of  her  husband — a certain  amount  of  beating 
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not  a few  Moorish  women  appear  to  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course — but  she  objected  to  those  given 
by  her  mother-in-law.  Any  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  had  a good  share  of  the  wonderful  resig- 
nation characteristic  of  the  Moorish  Mohammedans, 
for  the  piece  of  paper  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Kadi,  or  local  Governor,  which  rendered  the  marriage 
legal,  and  for  better  or  for  worse  she  belonged  to 
her  husband,  unless  hereafter  he  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  divorce  her  and  choose  another  bride. 

The  present  generation  of  girls  growing  up  must 
not  expect  to  have  a much  lighter  lot  than  those 
of  their  mothers  before  them.  Here  is  the  piteous 
tale  of  the  matrimonial  difficulties  which  befel  the 
parent  of  one  of  the  little  ones.  The  father  of  the 
child  died  when  it  was  but  a few  years  old,  and 
the  young  mother  afterwards  married  a husband 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  unusually  kind  man. 
The  couple  appeared  to  have  the  prospect  of  a happy 
married  life.  Unfortunately,  a soldier  from  Algiers 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  from  the  roof  of  a neigh- 
bouring house  he  managed  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  face  of  the  woman,  and  he  immediately  wished 
to  appropriate  her  to  himself.  It  is  true  that  she 
belonged  to  another  man,  but  marriage  ties  are 
easily  dissolved  in  Morocco ; consequently,  he 
ordered  the  husband  to  give  up  his  wife.  The  man 
refused  to  divorce  her,  but  the  wicked  Algerian 
explained  that,  as  he  was  rich,  and  the  other  poor, 
he  would  find  means  to  kill  him  if  he  continued 
to  withstand  his  wishes.  Morocco  is  not  the  land 
of  romance,  where  stories  of  love  faithful  unto 
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death  between  husband  and  wife  are  frequently 
heard  of.  In  this  case  the  tale  ended  pitifully  and 
unromantically,  as  far  as  the  man  was  concerned. 
His  fears  got  the  better  of  him.  He  yielded  up  his 
wife— five  hundred  dollars  were  given  for  her— and 
the  wretched  woman  was  led  off,  with  a pistol 
pointed  at  her  head,  to  find  an  unknown  home  in 
Algiers.  The  inhuman  wretch  whose  prey  she  had 
become  did  not  need  her  child,  and  Miss  Jay  is  able, 
at  present,  to  watch  over  the  well-being  of  the  little 

The  education  given  to  the  pupils  in  this  school 
scarcely  comes  up  to  the  present  standard  of  re- 
quirements. Reading,  most  elementary  arithmetic, 
and  sewing  are  the  only  subjects  taught.  In 
addition,  the  pupils  learn  certain  portions  of  the 
Bible,  and  a few  hymns.  It  will  be  observed  that 
writing  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  curriculum,  as  the 
Moors  would  not  allow  the  children  to  learn  that 
which,  in  the  case  of  girls,  they  would  consider  a 
dangerous  art.  Still,  when  they  grow  up,  they  will  be 
most  remarkable  women,  as  they  will  be  the  only  ones 
in  Morocco  who  will  know  how  to  read.  Indeed, 
the  attainment  of  this  accomplishment  is  no  such 
easy  task,  especially  as  the  Arabic  spoken  in 
Morocco  is  totally  different  from  the  classical  lan- 
guage used  in  literature;  consequently,  the  young 
pupils  have  not  only  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
learning  to  read,  but  also  that  of  acquiring  an 
almost  unknown  tongue.  The  knowledge  of  needle- 
work is  of  special  advantage  to  the  girls,  as  in 
Morocco  extremely  few  women  know  even  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  this  simple  art.  When  the  lady  mission- 
aries are  visiting  villages  in  the  interior,  and  offer 
needles  and  thread  to  any  who  wish  to  possess 
them,  the  women  do  not  respond,  as  they  do  not 
understand  how  to  use  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  elder  boys  are  the  usual  applicants  for  sewing 
implements,  as  they  generally  find  a man  teacher, 
n Tangier  sewing  is  taught  by  a few  women,  but 
as  these  lessons  cost  money,  the  poorer  girls  cannot 
take  advantage  of  such  instruction. 

A highly  satisfactory  compliment  was  bestowed 

on  the  school  and  its  teaching  when  some  Moors 

fathers  of  the  pupils — came  to  congratulate  Miss 
Jay  on  the  way  she  had  brought  up  their  children. 
They  had  learnt,  under  her  instructions,  not  to  tell 
lies  or  steal,  and  these  parents  fully  appreciated 
the  training.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  now 
forty,  and  no  need  has  been  felt  to  seek  out  fresh 
scholars,  as  parents  are  very  willing  to  send  their 
children  as  pupils. 

Seldom  does  the  work  done  by  devoted  mis- 
sionaries find  full  and  ready  appreciation  even 
from  their  co-religionists,  consequently  it  is  all  the 
more  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  labours  of  the 
workers  in  Morocco  have  not  been  wholly  con- 
demned even  by  Mohammedans. 


QUiniefering  Blague. 


ON  a still  autumn  morning  I had  to  make  an 
early  start  in  order  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel. 
As  I lay  awake  about  dawn  the  dismal,  oft- 
reiterated  sound  of  the  fog-horn  caught  my  ear, 
reminding  me  of  Atlantic  voyage  experiences,  during 
which  this  dreary  noise  is  all  too  frequently  heard, 
even  breaking  into  the  silence  of  night.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  warning  note  is  in  some  ways  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  voice  of  elders  saying  over 
and  over  again,  “ Don’t  do  this,”  where  the  admoni- 
tion falls  into  the  ears  of  the  restless,  high-spirited 
children,  longing  to  give  vent  to  superfluous  energy. 
The  warning,  perhaps,  remains  all  unheeded, 
until  at  length  its  neglect  leads  on  to  punishment 
and  disgrace  on  the  one  side,  and  worry  and  anxiety 
on  the  other,  parent  or  teacher  being  conscious  of 
failure  in  the  effort  to  make  the  offending  child 
behave  rightly.  There  are  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
when  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  the  young  folks 
to  their  own  devices  rather  than  to  cause  painful 
friction  through  too  frequent  interference.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  system  of  merely  letting  things  go  is 
full  of  danger.  A child  may  be  intent  on  positive 
mischief,  likely  to  do  him  injury  or  to  cause  suffer- 
ing to  others,  and  then  restraint  becomes  a necessity. 
On  such  occasions  a burst  of  passion  or  the  sad 
display  of  an  openly  rebellious  spirit  might  not 
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seldom  be  happily  avoided,  if  instead  of  the  words 
“ Don’t  do  that,”  those  of  “ Come  and  do  this  ” 
could  be  substituted,  and  some  pleasant  occupation 
devised  to  employ  fidgetty  hands. 

Children  can  scarcely  too  early  be  taught  to  know 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  useful  employment, 
and  as  I write  this  a vision  rises  up  before  me  of 
a sweet  little  girl  of  very  few  summers  who  would 
sit  for  over  an  hour  tearing  up  bits  of  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  stuffing  a pillow  for  some  needy 
person,  proving  that  even  very  small  people  will 
gladly  do  that  which  some  would  regard  as  most 
unattractive  work  for  an  infant.  The  success  of 
the  Kindergarten  teaching  and  the  joyful  faces  of 
the  very  youthful  scholars  also  go  far  to  prove 
that  children  can  be  extremely  happy  when  em- 
ployed, and  if  this  occupation  can  take  the  form 
of  some  little  service  rendered  to  others  it  is  indeed 
fortunate.  Far  too  many  boys  and  girls,  on  whose 
education  vast  sums  are  lavished,  grow  up  without 
their  ever  having  learnt  that  most  important  lesson, 
that  we  are  placed  in  the  world  to  render  service 
to  others,  and  that  if  we  fail  to  do  our  duty,  not 
only  do  others  suffer,  but  great  injury  is  done  to 
ourselves.  Too  many  teachers  and  parents,  alas,  lose 
sight  of  this  fact,  and  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to 
lead  a selfish  life  in  their  maturer  age,  not  only 
because  selfishness  is  rooted  in  the  human  heart, 
but  because  the  higher  and  nobler  part  of  their 
nature  has  never  been  properly  developed. 

A society  has  been  at  work  since  the  year  1885 
which,  when  introduced  into  any  town  or  district  by 
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earnest  zealous  workers,  is  pre-eminently  calculated 
to  prevent  such  unhappy  results.  Few  societies 
started  within  the  limits  of  me  British  Empire  in 
comparatively  recent  times  can  point  to  much  happier 
results  than  can  the  “ Ministering  Children  s 
League.”  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  help 
young  folks  to  become  loving  and  unselfish,  and  is 
not  this  the  very  desire  which  is  uppermost  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  fond  parents?  Many  a heavy 
sigh  is  heaved  because  a child  is  wilfully  disposed, 
and  exhortations  to  be  good  fall  on  unheeding  ears, 
and  a young  offender,  after  being  finally  prevented 
from  bullying  a younger  brother  or  sister,  will  pro- 
ceed to  worry  the  cat  or  tease  the  dog,  thereby 
making  its  life  a burden  to  it.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  know  the  happiness  of  being  kind,  in 
this  respect  the  League  is  most  helpful,  and  they 
are  also  shown  that  work  and  prayer  should  go 
together.  It  is  wished  that  every  true  member  of 
the  League  should  daily  kneel  down  and  ask  the 
“Loving  Father”  to  make  him  “loving,  kind  and 
useful  to  others.”  After  he  has  done  this  it  is  hoped 
that  the  little  one  will  rise  up  to  do  at  least  one  kind 
action,  and  more  if  possible,  not  in  the  dim  future, 
but  on  that  very  same  day.  If  the  habit  which 
such  a rule  is  calculated  to  form  be  acquired  in 
early  youth,  are  the  supporters  of  the  association 
to  be  considered  too  sanguine  if  they  have  the 
highest  hopes  of  its  effects  on  the  boy  s or  girl  s 
after  life?  No  ; for  is  not  the  power  of  love  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  kindness  almost  infinite? 

Hitherto  I have  spoken  of  the  merits  of  the  Minis- 
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taring  Children’s  League-  only  as  an  excellent  aid 
to  the  formation  of  character,  but  the  help  the 
Society  gives  to  the  needy  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  institutions  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  League  points  to  the  fact  of  its 
usefulness  and  also  to  the  widespread  range  of  its 
operations.  Three  Homes  for  Destitute  Children  in 
Surrey,  a Convalescent  Home  at  Exmouth,  and  a 
Coffee-house  in  Richmond,  are  most  helpful  estab- 
lishments for  the  poor  in  England  ; two  institutions, 
one  a Hospital  and  the  other  a Convalescent  Home, 
exist  in  Australia ; a Children’s  Hospital  and  a 
Chapel  for  the  Red  Indians  must  be  sought  for  in 
Transatlantic  lands  ; whilst  an  “ Industrial  School 
for  the  Blind  ” has  been  started  in  Egypt.  As  for 
the  number  of  garments  made  for  the  poor,  it  would 
have  been  an  impossibility  to  keep  count  of,  them  ; 
nor  indeed  has  there  ever  been  a list  preserved  of 
all  the  charitable  institutions — except  those  origin- 
ated by  the  League — which  have  been  materially 
helped  by  the  association  : but  as  every  branch  when 
started  is  expected,  as  far  as  possible,  to  work  for 
some  definite  charitable  object,  it  will  be  readily 
imagined  that  there  is  no  lack  of  benevolent  under- 
takings which  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Minis- 
tering Children’s  League.  However,  as  I am  anxious 
to  interest  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  the  Minis- 
tering Children’s  League.  I must  only  add  that  the 
office  of  the  Association  is  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate, 
London  (where  the  Society’s  papers,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained).  It  is  the  house  in  which  the  first  League 
meeting  was  held. 


